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'N  the  bank  of  the  Tiierj  in  the  place  an^ 
ciently  known  by  the  name  of  Pidchri  LHtoris^ 
fiands  a  fmall  and  round  antique  temple,  gene* 
rally  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  Vejla. :  It's  beautiful 
circular  portico  is  fupponed  by  twenty  fluted  co^ 
lumns  of  the  corinihian  order,  all  of  white  ^^trxafi 
marble.  The  temple  itfelf  is  entirely  compofed 
of  the  fame  rich  material ;  the  feveral  parts  of  it 
being  fo  curioufly  joined,  that  the  whole  fabric 
muft  have  originally  appeared  as  one  fingle  Qiafa 
of  marble :  a  circumftance,  as  the  young  noble- 
man  obferved,  not  to  be  paralleled  in  arty  other 
building  at  iicm^. 

Vo^.lU  B  If 
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I F  the  archite&ure  of  this  building  gave  him 
fuch  pleafure,  Crito's  pupil  was  not  lefs  agreeably 
entertained  with  the  pleafantners  pf  ^'s  fituationf 
and  with  the  feveral  poetic  ideas  which  here  rofe 
in  his  memory.  Looking  to  the  river,  he  imme- 
diately recolleQed  Horace's  exa£t  defcription  of 
this  fpot*. 

Vidimus  flavum  Tiber imy  rttortis 
Littore  ttrufco  violtnttr  undis^ 
Ire  deje&um  monumentd  regiSf 
Templaque  Vejla. 

But  with  far  more  pleafure  did  he  turn  his  eyes 
to  the  other  fide  of  the  temple  of  Vejla^  towards 
the  igXaS^vii  Palatine  hill,  the  folemn  ruins  of  which 
were  much  enlivened  by  the  frefli  beauty  of  the 
many  intermingled  iinibff  now  all  in  leaf  or  flower; 
then  towards  the  ancient  fquare  white  fal^ric  of 
Janus  Quadri/rons^  and  the  circular  brick  tem- 
ple of  Romulus.  1 1  was  not  without  fome  claffical 
enthufiafm,  that  he  faluted  all  thefe  places  with  the 
following  lines  of  Fir^j;/:  > 

^  Carm*  lib*  u  od.  s.  i).  '  The  oppofite  beading  tkinre 
IS  part  of  Etrmria^  of  which  the  '7itfr  was  the  ancient 
boundarvy  and  the  adjoining  oblong  temple  Vas  built  by 
Serviui  taUimi^  thefixth  king  of  R^mu.  See  book  i.  p.  35. 
See  alfo  the  learned  JUaii  FtmUVs  Antiquities  of  R$me^ 
voL  ii«  p«  89,  3Qt 

.;  .  iDi 
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Dipatfii  Indigetes,  &  Romule,  Veftaquem^^ri " 
Qikt  tttfcum  Tiberim,  6f  romana  palatia/ervas** 

CRJTO  was  as  highly  fatisfied  with  the  view 
of  this  antique  building  as  any  of  the  yottnge? 
part  of  his  company  j  though  for  a  very  different 
re«fQii« 

This  elegant  fabric,  faid  he,  is  thought,  by 
fome  antiquarians^  to  have,  been  the  temple  of 
CyMeg  by  others,  that  of  Apollo^  or  Her  odes. 
It  is  marked  as  the  temple  of  Porhmnus  in  the 
map  befidre  Kennet's  Antiquities;  which  book  in- 
deed we  have  generally  found  to  be  very  accu*  , 
fate.  But,  amidd  all  this  incertitude,  the  opinion 
which  feems  to  prevail  moft  at  prefent^  and  which 
fixes  on  this  fabric  as  one  of  the  temples  of  Vefia^ 
is  perhaps  the  moft  true.  Suppofing  this  to  have 
been  lodly  the  caie,  hovr  venerable  ought  this 
edifice  to iqppear  to  usi  The  temples  of  F{/2a  were 
indeed  fiur  more  awef id  than  any  other  of  the  an* 
cient  religious  edifices  in  Rome:  for  thqugh  the 
worfhipof  Vtjlaygu  heathenilh,  yet  her  temples 
never  contained  any  ftatue,  or  image,  which 
mig^t  j2nfi/jr  be  called  an  idolatrous  reprefen* 
latioii  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Csosa.  L  198. 

B  a  Ar^iR 
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After  fome  refp^^dful  paufe,  on  uttering  the 
lail  expreffions,  Crito  propofed  to  his  young 
friends,  to  take  a  fhort  ftudious  walk  along  the 
valley,  which  leads  from  this  temple  of  Vefta 
totheforam. 

During  that  walk,  his  pupil  repeated  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  Ovii. 

EJfe  iiufiulius  Vtjlit  JimuUcrit  putati : 
Max  didici  curvo  nulla  fuhtjft  tholot 
•    Jgnis  inextinSus  ttmplo  cdaiur  in  ilia; 
Effigitm  nullam  Vifia  nee  ignis  hahtnt^. 

Another  of  the  young  gentlemen  fpoke  of 
the  natural  fire^  at  Pietra  Mala^  in  Tufcany.  It 
is  (aid,  added  he,-  that  there  was  anciently  a  tem* 
pie  of'Vefia  on  thai  fpot}  though  1  cannot  fay^ 
that  I  remember  feeing  there  any  remains  of  fueh 
St  building,  or  even  any  marks  of  it*s  fituation. 
If  a  temple  of  Vefta  really  ftood  there,  k  was  pro<- 
bably  in  fomerefpe&s  fimilar  to  the  fire  tediple^ 
which  Hanway  describes  at  BakUf  oh  the  coafts 
of  the  Cafpian  fea.  ^ 

The  converfation  now  wandered  t9  Ptrpa. 
(^rito  mentioned,  not  without  fome  marks  of  doubt 

f  Fastoe.  libt  vi«  ags, 

tnd 
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and  di&pprobation,  the  very  favourable  manner 
in  which  Dr.  Hyde  fpeaks  of  the  ancient  p  Jian 
religion :  he  began  alio  to  confider  the  celebrated 
charader  oi  Zoroajlcr;  when,  recolleding  how 
far  that  digreffion  might  lead  him  from  his  prefeitt 
bufinefs,  he  brought  again  the  difcourfe  to  it> 
former  claffical  fubjeft. 

Every  curia  or  ward  of  ancient  Rtme^  &id 
he,  had  it's  particular  temple  *  dedicated  to  Vejla. 
The  edifice,  which  we  have  been  juft  now  view- 
ing  on  the  banks  of  the  Tihir^  was  probably  one 
of  thefe  temples. 

Another  of  them  ftood  on  this  fide  the  Capi^ 
iolinc  hill,  near  the  church  of  SarUd  Maria  delta 
Gratia^  and  the  hofpital  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Confolationt/  It  was  probably  that  temple  of 
Vejla^  which  Ntro^  even  in  the  height  of  hi^ 
wickednefs  and  power,  trembled  to  enter  t.        • 

But  the  chief  temple  of  VeJla  ftood  in  the 
forum,  on  your  right,  where  you  fee  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Liberatrice.  We  cannot  be  mif. 
taken  in  it's  fituation,  as  Statins^  in  his  defcrip- 

•  Sec  Diwyfiut  Halicammffeui* 

+  Sec  Tacitut^  Ann.  lib.  xv. 

Adiit  CapitoUufk  nfeneratnrut  deos.  Cum  Vefia  quoqne  tem^ 
flum  ini<vijfet^  rspentt  cuwBot  ptr  artui  iremmi^  ftm  muntint 
exurrtkie^  fiufaciu^mm  rtc^rd^tim nM»fwamtim0r€ n/actms. 

B3  tion 
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tion  of  the  roman  forum*,  defcribes  it  Handing 
bppofite  to  the  temple  of  Concord. 

At  that  church,  if  you  pl^afe,  we  will  finiffi 
our  wa]k  :  we  may  fit  down  on  foine  of  the  blocks 
of  marble,  which  lie  near  it's  porch ;  and,  as  the 
place  is  at  prefent  very  foKtary,  you  will  perhaps 
permit  me  to  trouble  you  there  with  one  of  my 
papers. 

QUINTUS  MUTIUS  SCiEVOLA, 
PONTIFEX   MAX. 

Xf  this  hand,  this  moji  unworthy  hand^  ihould  be 
ever  employed  in  delineating  the  charaAers  of  any 
great  and  truly  chriftian  ecclefiafticst  my  princi* 
fal  endeavour  certainly  would  be,  to  defcribe 
their  condvM  in  their  profejjion ;  their  paftordl 
care  of  the  people  commiued  to  their  charge;  and 
their  diligence  in  religious  ftudies, 

BuTf  in  the  charaS^r  of  this  heathen  high- 
pried,  the  cafe  is  totally  different.  We  muft  pafs 
over  in  filence  his  conduct  in  his  pontificate,  and 
fpeak  not  of  his  learned  labours^  which  were  re« 
lative  to  his  falfe  religion  t» 

Most 

♦  De  Bqu9  Domitimnit  vcr.  31.  to  ver.  s6, 
i  Some  fragments  of  $c^*u9ia's  works  in  this  kind  are 
prefcrved  by  fuiij  and  ^/«  jfufiinm    Sec  on  this  occafion  Le* 

land's 
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Most  heartily  indeed  might  it  be  wiOied,  dial 
Scaruola^  as  well  as  the  elder  Mdellus^  the  Valerii^ 
and  other  ancient  worthies  of  this  city  *,  had  begi 
enlightened  with  the  true  faith.  His  temperance, 
and  other  moral  virtues,  would  not  have  been  un* 
fuitable  to  the  higheft  rank  in  the  church. 

But,  laying  afide.his  pontifical  charader,  let 
us  confider  his  coi|du£l  in  other  ftations* 

The  duties  of  the  chriftian  priefthood  are  fo 
numerous  and  fo  important,  as  to  afford  the  moft 
induftrious  ecclefiaftic  fufficient  employment  dur- 
ing his  whole  life,     A«rf£v«iy  OEQ  fv  otf'ioTtfri  luu 

But  it  was otherwife  among  the  heathen:  their 
flamens  and  pontifices,  without  being  fuppofed  to 
run  any  hazard  of  negleding  the  proper  work  of 
their  profeflion,  were  generally  engaged  in  other 
bufinefs:  fometimes  even  in  military  employ- 
ments ;  frequently  in  the  condud  of  civil  affairs 
relative  to  the  Jlate^  and  in  the  labours  of  the 
^  law. 

land^i  Advantage  and  Ncceflity  of  the  Chri/li^ n  Revela* 
tion,  fhown  from  the  ftateof  religion  in  the  ancient  heathen 
worid,  vol.  i.  p.  132,  157,  197,  255. 

*  See  the  Converfation  §n  this  fame /pat,  hook  i)  ^ol.  i, 
p»  131.     See  alio  book  ii,  vol.  i»  p*  2i9--^20. 

♦  Luke  i.  74,  75*  _  , 

B4  It 
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It  was  the  cuftom  here  at  Rome^  as  you  very 
well  know,  dear  fir,  continued  Crito^  addreffing 
himfelf  to  the  eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen,— -a 
cuftom  as  ancient  as  this  city  itfelf,  that  the  youth 
of  the  principal  families  fliould  be  all  educated  in 
fome  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  their  country,  and 
in  fome  pra£iice  of  fpeaking  before  the  public 
affemblies  of  the  people.  By  thefe  means,  thofe 
among  them,  who  were  endowed  with  a  proper 
degree  of  genius  and  induftry,  had  it  in  their 
power,  when  grown  up,  not  only  to  be  of  fome 
real  fervice  to  the  public,  in  the  great  work  of 
legiflation, — for  how  can  any  one  pretend  to 
make  new  laws,  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
old? — but  alfo,  in  private  life,  to  be  very  fervice- 
able  to  many  perfons  and  families  of  inferiour 
rank,  under  their  patronage. 

At  the  public  tribunals,  the  young  noblemen 
pleaded  the  caufes  of  thefe  their  clients  gratis. 
The  beneficence  of  this  employment  is  placed  by 
Tully  in  a  very  ftrong  light.  Quid  tarn  regium^ 
tarn  liberate^  tain  munijicum^  qudm  opem  Jtrrt 
fupplicibus^  cxcitart  affliSlos^  libcrare  ptriculis^ 
rctincrt  homines  in  civitatc? 

The  elder  part  of  the  nobility,  befide  prefid- 
ing  in  the  feveral  courts  of  juftice  in  their  offices 
of  pr^tors,  &C.3    employed  themfelves  alfo  in 

giving 
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giving  gratis  Vb  their  clients  their  learned  opinions 
and  friendly  advice  in  matters  of  law.  In  civitute 
amplijfinius  fuifque  (3  clarijfimus  vir  JtntBulem 
Juam  omabai  tali  juris  interpretatione.  2)omus 
eorum  velut  oracuium  civitatis  eratj  maxima  /re- 
queniid  civium  cdcbrata.  Stipabant  illorum  /or€s$ 
ut  ait  Enniusj 

Suarum  rerum  inccrti^  quos  ego  ope  med  ex 
Inceriis  certos^  competofque  conjili 
Dimittoj  pi  ne  res  temere  tra&ent  turbidas. 

Dr.  Burnet^  in  his  life  of  lord  chief  juftice 
Hale^  takes  notice,  that  his  lordfliip  greatly  ad- 
mired this  cuftom  among  'the  romans.  Let  me 
read  to  you  fome  of  his  own  words.  The  jurij^ 
confults  were  the  men  of -the  higheji  quality^  who 
were  bred  to  be  capable  of  the  chief  emphyments  in 
thejlate^  and  became  the  great  maflers  of  their  law; 
and  whofe  refolutions  were  of  that  authority^  that 
they  made  one  clajfts  of  thofe  materials^  out  of  which 
Trebonian  compiled  the  •  digefls  under  Juflinian. 
Lord  chief  juflice  Hale  thought  it  might  become 
the  grtatnefs  of  a  prince  to  encourage  fuch*a  fort  of 
men  and  of  Jludies :  in  which  none^  in  the  age  he 
lived  in^  was  equal  to  the  great  SeUen;  who  was 
truly ^  in  our  englifh  law^  what  the  old  romanjurif 
tonfults  were  in  their's. 

But 
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But  let  us  return  to  Scavola.  He  excelled  in 
each  manner;  I  mean,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expref- 
fions,  both  as  pleader,  and  as  chamber-councih 
He  mixed  and  tempered  together  the  qualifica- 
tions both  of  jurifprudence  and  eloquence,  fo  as 
to  become,  in  Tullfs  opinion,  inter  juris  peritos 
tloquefUiJUmuSj  inter  orator es  juris  feritijftmus. 

Pahdok  mey  dear  fir,  faid  Crito's  pupil,  for 
this  interruption ;  but,  whenv^refleft,  thatTW/y 
was  ihtfcholar  ani  difciple  of  Scmvola^  we  ought 
not  furely  to  forbear  exprefling  our  pleafure  in 
bearing  this  his  encomium  on  his  beloved  old 
naften  Many  other  fimilar  paflages  in  Cicero's 
worsts  crowd  into  my  mind ;  particularly  one,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  Amicitia..  Pontijicem  Seas- 
volam  unum  nojirm  eivitatis^  &  ingenio  (^  jufiitid 
pretjiantijimtmj  audeo  dicere.  But  pray  vpro- 
ceed* 

SCjEVOIA'S  love  of  jufticc  and  of  benefi- 
cence, my  dear  pupil,  continued  Crito^  extend- 
ed much  farther  than  to  the  limits  of  bis  own  city 
and  country.  He  accepted  the  office  of  governor 
of  A^a  Minor ^  on  purpofe  to  increafe  his  power 
of  doing  good. 

I  LISTENED  with  much  pleafure  yefterday 
morning,  in  the  Negroni  garden,  to  the  refleftions 

of 
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of  fome  of  this  company  on  the  fubjcft  of  provin-» 
cial  government ;  and  fhould  be  very  glad,  if  that 
converfation  were  now  refumed.  It  ihoutd  feem 
indeed  probable^  from  feveral  circumftances,  par- 
ticularly from  fome  expreffions  of  Tiilly^  which  I 
met  with  yefterday  afternoon  in  turning  over  his 
Oration  de  lege  Mantlid^  that  Afia  Minor  may 
juft^  be  confidered  as  the  Mexico  or  Peru  of  the 
rofnan  empire. 

CRITO  faid  this  with  a  kind  of  intention  to 
revive  that  fubjed,  on  which  the  eldeft  of  the 
youh^  gentlemen  had  yefterday  fpoken  with  much 
laudable  ardour ;  biit  the  worthy  youth  mpdeftly 
declined  the  compliment,  and  defired  rather  to 
attend  to  Crito's  leAures,  than  to  interrupt  them. 
Some  (hort  mention  indeed  was  made,  on  this 
otcafion,  of  the  famous  bifhop  of  Chiapa;  of 
Peter  ie  Toledo^  the  great  peruvian  viceroy  and 
legiflator;  and  of  feveral  other  europeans^  who 
are  faid  to  have  aded  well  in  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica t-^bnt  the  converfation  foon  returned  to 
Sctti^oldm^ 

Ih  your  late  roman  ftudies,  continued  Crito^ 
you  have  often  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  in  this  age  of  degene- 
racy, were  groaning  under  the  heavieft  and  moft 
fliameful  oppreflion.    Their  governors  were  far 

frdm 
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from  looking  on  the  high  office,  by  which  fo  large 
a^art  of  mankind  was  mod  folemnly  committed 
to  their  care,  in  it's  true  and  noble  light.  Inllead 
of  this,  their  only  views  were  plunder  and  rapine*. 
They  confidered  their  patents  of  government 
merely  as  licences  for  repairing  their  fortunes^ 
broken  and  ruined  by  luxury;  and  for  fully  fa* 
tisfying  their  tyrannical  pride  and  avarice.  In 
vain  did  the  oppreffed  provincials  cry  for  pro- 
teftion  at  the  tribunals  of  Romt.  The  judges 
there  were  generally  perfbns  conneSdd  with  their 
oppreffors,  and  deeply  ft ai tied,  themfelves,  with 
the- fame  crimes.  For  the  governors  willingly 
fufFered  thefe  roman  judges  to  join,  by  their 
agents,  in  plundering  the  provinces,  on  condi* 
tion  that  they  th^mfelves  might  be  mulually  pro 
teded  by  them,  from  all  accufations  on  that  head, 
with  the  greateft  impUnity.  But  with  what  dif- 
ferent views  did  Satvola  enter  on  his  government f 
With  what  indignation  did  he  look  down  on  fuch 
leagues  of  iniquity  as  thefe!  His  maxim  of  go- 
vernment was,  not  to  be  himfclf  burdenfonie  in 
the  leaft  to  his  provincials,  or  to  fufFer  any  other 
perfons  to  be  injurious  to  them.  He  ferved  this 
imporunt  office  gratis :  never  accepting  any  thing 
whatfoever  from  the  afiatics ;  but  refiding  among 
them  far  from  his  own  country ;  diligently  labour- 
ing for  their  benefit;  and  in  the  mean  time  living 
on  his  own  fortune^  eating  his  own  bread  among 

them 
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them  with  frugality,  contentment,  and  the  greateft 
joy.  The  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  integrity  en- 
abled him  alfo  moft  intrepidly  to  defend  the  aji- 
atics  from  other  oppreflbrs,  and  to  bring  his  coun* 
trymen  themfelves  to  juftice.  For  thefe  proud 
and  cruel  men  were  equally  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  Scttvola;  condemned  there  with  the 
moft  juft  and  impartial  fqverity,  and  dragged 
thence  to  prifon,  or  to  death,  by  the  bands  of  the 
very  perfons  over  whom  they  had  tyrannifed.  A 
fpedacle,  moft  unexpected,  but  moft  welcome  to 
the  poor  ajtatia :  A  fpi.rit  of  government,  which 
regained  to  R^^me  the  love  of  all  it's  provinces  and 
allies ;  and  crowned  .  Scievola  btmfelf  with  the  ^ 
greateft  though  unfought  and  uncoveted  glory  *. 

CRITO  now  paufed,  and  for  fome  time  fixed 
bis  eyes  in  filence  on  the  ground ; — his  ufual  atti- 
lude,  when  beginning  to  think  on  any  fubje^  thai 
1ra»  particularly  iblemn.  His  countenance  for 
feme  inftants  bore  the  marks  of  concern  and  pain: 
buta  fweet  tranquillity  and  humble  refignation  foon 
enfued  in  his  mind^  and  foftcned  all  his  features* 

•  The  afiatici^  in  honour  of  his  memory,  edabliChed  a 
perpetual  yearly  feilival,  called  the  Mutian  Feaft.  (Vide 
C/V.  Ferret  xi«  51.)  Ei  in  iff  a  etiam  Roma^  gloria  maximi 
illmftrii  erat  Se^tJa^  *'/^''  qui  frovinciam  tam/an3il3 tam 
fortUir  adminiftraffet*  Settatut  etiam^  magiftratihut  deincef§ 
iM  earn  fro^inciam  ituris^  exemflum  sfgMe/orm^m  •jfieif  S<^* 
wlam  decreU/u9  frofofult. 

Th* 
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The  more  good,  faidhe,  that  Scarobla  thus 
did  to  others,  the  better  was  he  enabled  to  bear 
adverfity  himfelfc 

The  time  wad  now  come,  when  the  mifery 
which  Rome  had  infiiQed  on  other  nations,  was 
to  be  retaliated  on  herfelft  The  cup  of  the  anger 
9/ the  Lord  had  been  carried  round  many  regions^ 
and  this  city  was  now  to  drink  the  dregs  of  it  her« 
fclf. 

O  MY  dear  fellow  ftudents,  in  turning  over  the 
hiftory  of  the  world,  both  ancient  and  modern^ 
what  do  We  find  to  be  in  great  meafure  it>  con* 
tents?  alas!  wickednefs,  an4  the  punifhments 
ihtxtoii  fctleray  (S  fmnas. 

But  in  perufing  the  difroal  hiftories  of  the  pu« 
niihment  of  wicked  and  hardened  nations,  we 
muft  not  wonder,  if  we  fliould  fometimes  find 
feveral  good  inen  partaking  of  the  national  calami* 
ties,  and  fufFering^  with  their  refpeftive  country* 
In  the  prefisnt  condition  of  things,  and  clofe  con* 
jiexion  of  mankind  one  with  anotheri  fuch  acci* 
dcnu  feem  ineviuble* 

Let  me  correft  my  words*  It  is  wrong  to 
call  thtf«  evenu  accidental;  jince  Providence 

5  Vide  Jenmlam^  u  sji 

feems 
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feems  often  by  die  fame  means^  and  at  the  fame 
time,  to  punifh  fdme  men,  to  €oitc&  others,  and 
to  try  the  good,  and  by  fucfa  trials  to  exalt  their 
charaders*  Didici  etiam  ex  hoc  infcndahik  Twam 
judicium  txpavcfccrt;  qui  affligis  jufium  cum 
impioj  fed  nonjinc  wjuitaU  &  jufiitid^. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  confider  the  hiftory  of 
the  romans  in  this  light;  fo  far  at  leaft  as  the  cir« 
cumftance  of  their  being  pagans  may  perhaps  per** 
mitiist  '      ' 

CRITO  now  rofe  from  the  block  of  marble,  ob 
which  he  had  been  fitting,  and  fixed  his  eyes  oo 
ihe  adjoining  forum. 

If  I  be  notmiftsdcen,  faid  CrUo*s  pupil,  many 
were  the  bad  men,  who  in  thefe  times  greatly  con- 
tributed to  increafe  the  plagues  of  their  country* 
Such  were  Carlo^  Cinnaj  and  young  Marius^ 
But  the  chief  tnftrumeQts' of  the  divine  juftici: 
ieem  to  have  been  Sylla^  and  the  elder  Marius; 
themfelves  the  moft  wicked  of  men,  and  confe^^ 
quently  the  moft  proper  to  iormeht  others* 

WkoftheariSf  noryells  of  m9thcrs^naidSf  criaitsf 
Net  fight  ofpritfls  in  My  wfifBtnts  blading^ 
Could^ pierce  a  J4>u 

^  fmitdfU.  lib.  HI  cfiOf 
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Your  quotation,  replied  Crito^  is  very  appli- 
cable to  thefe  times.  In  the  horrid  mafiacres, 
which,  as  the  various  faQions  prevailed,  were 
then  frequently  repeated  in  this  city,  all  regard  to 
juftice  or  humanity  was  .  overthrown  by  thofe 
wicked  men,  and  their  aflbciates.  For  how, 
theti,  did  this  forum  appear?  It's  rich  pavement 
was  all  ftained  with  blood;  while  many  mangled 
bodies  were  dragged  through  it,  and  the  neigh* 
bouring  ftreets.  How  horrid  a  fcenel  There  was 
the  Capitol;  half  of  it  lay  then  in  ruins  and  aflies: 
in  the  remaining  part  of  it, — in  that  afcent  to  the 
temples  of  Concord  and  of  Jupiter  Optinus 
Maximus^  were  expofed  to  view  the  tahularia  of 
the  empire,  covered  with  long  profcriptions. 
Here  flood  the  Rojlra^  like  a  flaughter-houfe. 
crowded  with  the  heads  of 'many  principal  perfons; 
of  feveral  in  particular,  who  had  done  great  good 
to  their  fellow-citizens  in  this  very  place: 


;  Simul  ora  virum  pnefixa  videbant^ 

Nota  nimis  miferis^  atroque  Jluentia  tabo\ 

^•^*  In  one  of  thefe  maflacres  Sqavola  retreated  to 
the  temple  of  Vejla:  to  that  temple,  which  ftood 
in  the  very  place  where  you  are  now  feated* 
Sccevola  expe3ed,  perhaps,  that  the  place,  his 
o£ce,  and  above  all  the  great  notoriety  of  hia 

excel- 


1 
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exceltent  charaftet,  might  be  fome  prote6lion  to^ 
himr  or  perhaps,  heVas  wiliiog  to  die,  9ls  Merula 
did  fome  few  months  before^  in  a  place  generally 
efteemed  holy. 

.  ^CjEVOLA  fcad  alWays  behaved  with  the 
greateft  regard  to  his  country ,-^with  the  greateft 
firmnefs  and  difintereftednefs*  .  lii  the  height  of 
his  prolperity  and  power,  when  conful,  he  had 
cppofed  the  improper  exaltation  of  his  friends; 
for  ill-judged  principles  of  friendship,  and  thfe 
proftitutibn  of  the  honours  and  offices  of  trUft  in 
the  public  ftaie  t6  fuch  principles,  'were  indeed 
great  caufes  of  the  national  ruin.  In  the  height 
of  danger  he  had  refufed  to  enter  into  the  civil 
wars,  or  to  take  up  arms  againft  his  enemies, 
who  were  alfo  his  fellow-citizens.  Sccsvola^  like 
the  prieft,  whom  Jofcphus  juftly  celebrates,,  feems 
to  have  thought  it  much  better  to  remember 
always,  that  he  was  the  high-prieft  of  his  country; 
whofe  office  it  was  to  pray  for  all,  to  endeavour 
to  unite  and  reconcile  all,  to  blefs  and  benefit  all. 
He  died  ii!  the  vcftments  of  his  priefthood!  He 
died  w  this/pot.  Quia  fervare  cives  per-  coriipc- 
JitionemvoUbai^  ipfcai  Us  inter emptus  cji*: 


Dum pact  medium  ffoffert^-^jufiiJiTr^usunusf 

♦  Cic./r$  M^c.  Jmerh^f  c.  !«•    vid.  ctiam,  \^ rc.  JEneid. 
v«.-536. 

Vot.  II.  C  '  Te^rs 
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Tears  feemed  now  to  be  ftanding  in  Crito's. 
eyes :  he  wiped  then!,  and  proceeded  with  the  fol* 
lowing  words. 

Affecting  as  the  fate  of  Scavolaisj  thus 
murdered  at  the  feet  of  the  altar  of  Vejia;  *yet, 
O  my  dear  friends^  if  Scccvole  had  been  a  chri- 
ftian;— if  on  this  fpot  had  ftood  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  not  a  pagan  temple,  but,  as  now,  a  chri- 
ftian  church;  how  much  more  exalted  might  have 
^  been  your  meditations  in  this  place! 

Might  we  not  then,  perhaps,  have  prefumed 
to  compare  him,  in  fome  inferiour  degree,  to 
St.  Jamcs^  the  bifliop  of  Jerufahm^  who  was 
flain  in  or  near  the  temple;  pr  to  Zacharias^  the 
fon  of  Barachiasj  who  was  flaln  between  the  tern* 
pie  and  the  altar  ?  ' 

But,  let  me  check  thefe  prefumptuous  thoughts: 
thofe  names  indeed  are  too  holy  for  fuch  a  com- 
parifon. 

CRITO  nowpaw^ig)  the  young  gentlemen  re- 
fumed  the  converfattosu  Crito's  pupil,  and  his 
elder  friend,  made  feversJ  obfervations  on  the. 
murder*  of  Scccvola. 

It  ifi  fome  comfort,  laid  the  young  noblemap, 

to  xtSi^Q^  that  Scavola's^  great  motal  virtues  feem 

'  -  to 
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to  have  been  rewarded  by  the  long  ptofperity  of 
his  family.  The  hoiffe  of  the  Marchefi  Mutii  is 
ftill,  to  this  day,  remaining  herci  in  an  honour- 
able rank  and  plentiful  circumftances*.  Is  it  not 
very  remarkable,  that  no  war  during  the  time  of 
the  roman  republic;  no  tyranny  of  the  emperors; 
no  fword  of  the  gothic  or  lombard  invaders;  no 
other  accident,  in  the  courfe  of  fo  many  ages,  has 
been  fuffered  to  extirpate  the  families  ofPublicola^ 
faiiusj  znAScttvola? 


By  Crito's  defire  the  company  now  ftept  into 
their  coach, — ^which  ftck)d  waiting  for  them  at 
fome  diftance, — and  took  a  fiiort  airing  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  country,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of 
Rome.  During  this  excurfion  they  frequently, 
looked  towards  the  diftant  hills  of  Palajlrina^  g  ' 
and  recolleSed  the  bloody  end  of  young  Mari%i 
in  that  unhappy  city. 

As  they  were  re-entering  Rome  by  the  Porta 
Sdidtiai^^yiYAzh  Hands  either  on  the  fpot,  or 
iwar  the  pfaitc  of  Ac  andent  Porta  Gollina^ — Crito 

^  It  is  certain,  that  tlie  MarcbefiMMtH  aire  of  a  very  ancient 
Amilyi^and  have  fobfiiled  tbefe  lafl  ei|(ht  hundred  Ycar«, 
irsth  thtt  title,  4ind  thit'  tradStioh  of  their  pedigre^.  Their 
pctfenteftate  is  about  1500/. //rtf;iJr»M».  Th^y  Have  two 
(tod  fidace^  and  fcveral  fiels  ia  iand« 

C  %  reminded 
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A.C.remincled  them  of  the  great  battle  fought  on  that 
■       fpot  between  the  armies  of  Telejinus  and  Sylla; 

in  which   fifty  thoufand  men  perifhed  on  each 

fide! 

From  the  Salarian  gate  they  drove  again  down 
towards  the  Capitol;  and  turning  fhort  on  their 
right  at  the  Venetian  palace,  proceeded  along  the 
Corfo  towards  the  Piazza  di  Spagrta. 

In  paffing  by  thq  Venetian  palace,  Crito  oh- 
ferved,  that  on  that  fpot  ftoodihe  Villa  Publica*^ 
where  Sylla^  immediately  after  his  viftory  over 
Telejinus^  perpetrated  an  ad  of  horrour,  far  more 
atrocious  than  the  flaughters  of  any  field  of 
battlct. . 

But  why,  faid  he,  Ihould  1  thus  ledd.  you,^ 
ftep  by  ftep,  along  the  bloody  track  of  thiscruel 

•  See  ABbate  Fenuti*!  Dcfcription  of  Rome^  voL  ii.  p.  40. 
^Tempio  di  Bellona  era/otto  il  Campidaglio^  Wf .  * 

+  QSo  hominum  millia  Sulla  fe  dediderant.  Eos  in  villam 
publicam  ingredi  juffos^  quafi  inter  /uos  milites  de/cripturut^ 
iodem  tempore  quo/enatum  in  adem  Bellontt  con*vocari  jufferat^ 
crudeliffimi  trucidanjit :  multique  Jimul pagani^  quifo  rte  eodem 
'venerant^  etiamfuUanarum  partium  homines^  perierunt»  Cor*  . 
^  pora  inTiberimprojeSa/untu  Dum  tgnta  multitudo.c^ditur^ 
ipfeyerba  in  fenatu  faciebat :  patribu/que  ad  horribilem  tumuU 
tHfk  ac  clamorem^  tot  quern  millia  indigni  maritura  edebant^ 
exterritis;  eodem  quo  dicere  aeperat  'vultu  'vocifque  tenoir'e  ^ 
Hoc  agite^  inquit,  patres  con/cripti^  pauci  feditiofi  juffu  meo^ 
puniuntut*  ^ua  tflnta  acerb itatis  voce^  *vix  quidquath  ab  ulhi 
homine  didum  ptrto  triicuientius.  1 

Freinfif.  Supp,  lib,  IxxxvUi.  c.  17^  18. 

-    •  mail 
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man?  Every  part  of  Romcy  every  part  of  Italy ^ 
witne^Ted  fome  of  his  dreadful  deeds.  Your 
minds,  I  am  fure,  loath  the  fubjeEl.  Let  us 
baften  to  our  lodgings:  let  us  finifh  there  thi« 
morning  what  remains  of  Sylla's  hiftory ;  and  then 
<7-rnever  mention  his  name  more. 

Arrived  at  his  pupil's  lodgings,  the  company 
went  into  Criio*s  apartment ;  and  feating  them? 
ielves  round  his  table,  gave  their  attentibn  to  fome . 
papers,  which  he  read  to  them.  .  Thcfe  chiefly 
confifted  of  extraSs  from  Frcinfl^emit^s^  relative 
to  Sylla's  difiatorfhip. 

It  is  true,  faid  Crito^  that  fome  of  the  laws, 
which  were  made  by  Sylla^  when  poifefled  of  that 
fupreme  magiftracy,  were  wife  and  falutary  to  the 
ftate.  Several  cruel  ufupers  and  tyrants,— even 
our  own  Richard  the  Third,  may  make  the  fame 
boail.  But  Sylla's  conduct  in  other  refpeds  was 
very  oppreffive,  and  very  mean.  Haw  mean  vTas 
his  private  life  at  that  time !  'It  was  paffed  in  the 
fociety.of  the  loweft,  and  the  worft  of  men.  How 
•  tyrannical  Vas  his  public  behaviour !  Ne  ntfcialis^ 
quirites.-^Moniios  volo  viSos^  ne  tertium  infant'^ 
enUs  opus  inccndio  habeant.  A  fpeech  fuitable 
only  to  the  tutor  of  a  Cataline, 

C  3  SYlLAy 
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SYLLA^  in  the  third  year  of  his  di&atorfhip^ 
refigned  diat  office.  An  ipfum  jam  figtbat  rapim 
potejlatis  ?  0  quum  recordaiio  dcUBorumfera  pas* 
nitentics  morfibus  confciam  mentem  crutnlartt% 
quantas  mi/erias^  qudm  vile  ob  prasmium^  ptrfcrretf 
experientid  monjlrante  perftnferat?  Nam  priyj^" 
quam  cupitis  potiretur^  'in  his  omnem  intjff  6?  Joli- , 
dam  animi  felicitatem  crcdiderai.  Adrptus  dcinde, 
^umft  pejus  etiam  cxcruciari  deprthendtret^  odijfe 
etqiu  fafildirt  capitj  quod  anted^  per  tot  hella 
civilian  flagrantijfime  appetiverat.  Hac  exempt 
docerc  mortalitfttem  poterunt^  id  priufquam  Jeft 
prcecipitcnt  unde  regredi  non  liceat^  confilio  regant 
aJfcElus^  iifque  rcbUs  queer endis  adhibeant^  quas^  ubi 
confecuti  fucrint^  nullo  dcinceps  pudore  peenitentidve 
torqueanturK 

These  obCervations  of  Freinjhemius  are  cer- 
tainly jn  a  grqat  meafure  very  true,  and  very  im^ 
poitknt.  But  fo  far. as  relates  to  Sylla^^  I  am  in 
fome  doubt  whether  or  not  he  ever  intended  to 
continue  his  dt3:atGrrfhip  longer,  thau  till  he  had 
cftabliOied  the  ariftocratic  party  in.the  Hate,  and 
had  fully  glutted  his  own  vengeance.  *  His  ruling 
paflion  feems  indeed  to  have  been,  not  ambition  ; 
but  that  infernal  temper,  revenge* 

♦  Freinjb.  Supp.  lib,  Ixxxix,  c.  37,  38. 

He 
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He  died  foon  afterwards.*— In  faying  thefe- 
words,  Crt/o»laid  afide  his  papers;  and  entered 
into  a  converfation  as  ferious,  as  if  the  company 
had  been  then  fitting  round  the- bed  of  Sylla^  juft 
afterhe  had  expired. 


Aft£r  fome  confiderable  time  pafled  in  medi- 
tation* on  this  folemn  fubjed,  the  company  rofe^ 
and  retired  to  their  feveral  apartments,  in  order 
to  drefs  before  dinner.  As  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  paifed  the  remainder  of  the  day,  it 
may  be  fufiicifnt  to  take  notice  only,  that  foon 
after  dinner  they  parted. 

CRITO  fliut  himfelf  up  among  his  books  and 
papers,  in  carder  to  prepare  for  to-morrow's  lec- 
ture. 

Th£  intended  fubjed  of  this  ledure  was  the 
charader  of  that  great  roman^  QuintusSer- 
TORius;  who  with  very  extraordinary  ability 
(upported  himfelf,  and  his  profcribed  friends 
in  Sfaiuj  againft  all  the  power  of  Sylla's  party, 

•  Forbear  to  judge;  fornne  arefimners  alL 
Clofe  np  his  ejes^  and  dra*wtbe  curtain  clofe  : 
And  Ut  Mi  all  to  nuditation. 

Sbah/fean^  Henrj  FT. 

C  4  during 
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during  the  diSatorfhip,   and  for  above  five  years 
after  the  death  of  that  tyrannic  ufurper. 

Q.  SERTORIUS  was  a  hero,  whom  adver^ 
fity  never  funk,  and  profperity  never  corrupted.; 
He  was  illuftrious,  not  only  for  his  condud^ 
aftivity,  and  courage;  but  for  his  generoiity 
alfo.  Though  an  enemy  of  the  bloody  Sylla^ 
yet  had  he  oppofed  the  return  of  Marius  to 
Rome.  He  was  remarkable  for  a  ftrong  love 
of  his  country,  and  for  W&  ?wri?ft  defire  of 
peace,  ^ 

From  his  life,  written  fcy  Plutarch^  Crito  had 
collefcled  feveral  extracts,  which  he  thought 
would  be  peculiarly  agreeable  to  his  good  pupil. 
The  firft  <)f  thefe  extraft^  defcribed  the  fiKal 
tendernefs,  which  Sertorius.  bore  to  his  aged 
mother.  Asysrat  8x  i^hicu  t^q  5r«rp<S0^  £TiOuft£iv  im 
7ii)v  iL^irepx,  Tpa(Puc  opCpovO^  vv  «(vrH,  x«e/  •to  ervpiTtfi* 
ay«ex£ifiifv0>  ck^ivii,  &Ci  The  fecond  contained  an 
account  of  his  intended  retreat  from  the  horrid 
fcene  of  civil  ww  to  tlie  Foriunaie  iflcsi  a  pr€>- 
jeft,  from  which  Horace  poffibly  might  have 
taken  the  hint  of  his  (ixteenth  cpode  ; — a  projeflf 
very  feafible  for  fo  fmall  a  nunlber  of  perfons,  as 
would  probably  accompany  5^riarw,  in  fuch  an 
expedition;  though  very  romantic^  when  applied 

to 
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to  fo. large  a  multitude  aft  mentioned  by  the  lyric 
poet. 

-  Great,  perhaps,  might  have  been  the  event 
of  that  expedition :  perhaps  Sertorius  might  have 
pufhed  on  the  expedition  fo  far,  as  to  make  that 
great  dijcoaery^  which  prince  Madoc  is  fuppofed 
to  have  done;  and  Co/ww3tt5  certainly  did,  feveral  • 
centuries  aftei>yards. 

In  compiling  a  paper  from  thefe  materials, 
Crito  was  very  agreeably  engaged;  when  he  was 
at  once  fuddenly  damped,  by  the  Fecol}e6lion  of 
the  ofcan  children^  and  the  impofture  of  the  (lag. 
Refleding  on  thefe  mod  unworthy  parts  of  Ser- 
torius's  hiftory,  Crito  threw  afide  the  paper  of  his 
ch^rafter,  and  determined  to  pafs  over  his  name 
in  iilence;  a  name,  which,  if  not  fullied  by  thofe 
unhappy  circumftances,  would  have  been  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  very  brighteft  in  the  catalogue  of 
x^mnn  worthies^ 

Wh  I L  E  Crito  was  thus  employed,  the  eldeft  of 
the  young  gentlemen  alfo  was  giving  feveral  hours 
of^he  afternoon  to  (ludy.  His  induftry  was  not^ 
as  ufual,  exercifed  in  the  cultivation  of  fome 
branch  of  parliamentary  fcience,  it  was  totally 
confined  to  the  roman  hiftory. 

•  Mr.  HfiAf^  in  the  tfcird  volume  of  his  Ronimn  Hiftory, 
p.  .19a,  expreffes  much  doub(  of  tbc  truth  of  that  ftory. 

DuRiNa 
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During  the  firft  hour,  the  objeft  of  his  ftudy 

-^•^•Wasthe  civil  war  of  Lepidus; — Fax  illius  motuSf 

'     fays  Florus^  aSyllae  rogo  exarfit: — a  war,  which, 

during  it's  fliort  continuance,  threatened  dejlruc^ 

tion  to  this  city.      Yefterday  evening,    while  at 

PorUe  MolU^  he  had  recollefted  the  hapff  vidory, 

which  Pompey  had  there  gained  over  the  army  of 

•  Ltpidus. 

Hk  then  proceeded'  to  the  hiftory  of  Spartacus^ 
whofe  infurreflion  produced  a  kind  of  civil  war*, 
almoll  as  deftru6tive  to  the  inhabitants  of  Italy^  as 
.   either  the  Social  or  the  Marian • 

If,  thought  he  to  himfelf,  fome  able  political 

writer  were  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  hiftory 

►         of  Italy^    during  the  twenty  years  which  inter- 

vened  between  the  beginning  of  the  Social  war^ 

♦  This  great  infurrcftion  was  begun  by  about  fcvtnty  gla- 
diators: it  was  augmented  by  numbers  of  perfons  in  the 
fame  condition  of  life,  and  by  multitudes  oi  gallic  and  get" 
man  flaVes.  But  the  bulk  of  the  <vaft  armies,  whi<;h  fol* 
lowed  the  ftandards  of  Spartacus^ — that  able  general,  Cut 
nihil  ad  eximii  imferatoris  tuendum  nomen  deerat^  frater  hu" 
♦"  militatem/ortis^ — feems  mod  probAbly  to  have  confided  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  Such  alfo  appears  to  have  been 
the  army  of  feventy  thoufand  men,  which  h»  commanded 
in  Campania;  and  that  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand,  with  whieh^  he  once  dared  to  march  towardfs 
Rpmc.  On  this  account,  the  war  of  S'fnftacuf  may  per- 
haps not  improperly  be  coniidered  as  a  kind  of  cinjil  war, 

ApfiaiCi  Mithridatic  wai^  edit*  Hen,  Stepb.  p.  240* 

and 
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and  the  conclullon  of  that  of  Spartacus ;  might 
he  not  with  juftice  confider  thofe  annals,  as  the 
moft  dreadful  examples  of  the  mifery  and  havoc  • 
which  mankind  has  ever  fuflPered  from  civil  dif- 
•  tra6lions  ?  The  thirty  years  civil  war  in  Germany*^ 
— ^if  the  hoftilities  of  that  country  may  be  called 
by  that  name — feems  not  to  have  beei\  half  fo 
bloody. 

Ta£  two  following  hours  he  employed  in  turn- 
ing over  AppiarCs  Mitlyridatic  hiftory :  a  book» 
which  he  had  formerly  read  with  due  care.  I'hc 
firft  fifty  or  fixty  pages  of  that  hiftory  he  now  ^ 
furveyed  in  a  very  curfory  manner;  but,  as  he 
drew  near  the  conclufion,  his  attention  became 
gradually  more  engaged.  With  pleafure  he  re- 
gularly perufed  moft  part  of  Lucullm's  and  the 
whole  of  Porliptfs  campaigns  in  the  Eajl^  whether  A.C. 
againil  that  mighty  king,  or  agadnft  other  ftat/es.     ^5 

It  now  drawing  near  evening,  he  rofe  from  hia 
Audies,  and  took  a  wa^;.  towards  that  place  in  the 
Cavipo  Marzo^  where. Pomp ey  erefted,  in  grati- 
tude for  thefe  vitlories,  his  temple  to  Minerva. 
The  church,  which  now  ftands  on  that  fpot,  i$ 
called  SarUa  Maria  fopra  Minerva* 

^  See  the  hiftory  of  the  wars  and  negotiations  which  pre* 
ceded  the  treaty  ot  WefifhaliOy  compiled  by  Fere  Bougeant^ 
itota  the  memoirs  of  the  compte  d^A'vmux. 

Fkom 
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Thence  he  continued  his  walk  to  the  Carripo 
delFiore^  where  fome  remains  of  Pomfey's  theatre 
are  ftill  exifting,  though  covered  by  the  modem 
palace  of  the  prince  Pj(;. 

In  returning  to  his  lodgings  from  this  walk, 
he  fell  into  deep  thought  on  the  ctvxc  charaflers  of 
Pompey^  Lucullus^  Crajfus^  and  Julius  Ccsfar^:^ 
The  fenatorial  profeflion  of  this  tnglijh  gehtleman 
unhappily  made  it  sllmoft  neceflary  for  him,  in  his 
hiftorical  ftudies,  to  give  much  time  to  the  con- 
fideration  o(  fuch  charafters.  In  order  to  pre- 
pare himfelf  for  what  he  was  to  fee  in  parliament, 
he  was  forced  to  give  diligept  attention,  though 
not  approbation,  to  the  conduft  of  thofe  men; 
vihok  abilities  were  great,  and  adions  fometimes 
good ;  but  their  intentions  in  general  riot  liprightt. 

Such  was  not  the  cafe  of  Crito's  pupil.  His 
moll  happy  difpofition  of  mind  had  inclined  him 
to  a  ftate  of  life,  far  removed  from  thofe  great 
objefcls,  wnich  excite  the  turbulent  paffions ;  and 
from  that  variety  6f  negotiations,  and  hurry 
of  diftraflions,  under  which  the  moft  virtuous 
often  find  it  difficult  not  to  lofe  fight  of  their  God. 
His  ftudies  alfo  flowed  in  a  far  more  pleafanl 

♦  At  the  time  of  Fomfeft  triumph,  Julius  Ca/ar  was 
9bout  thirty-cijEht  years  of  age. 
+  Sec  Introduftion  to  the  firft  book,, vol.  i*  p,  xxvii, 

channel, 
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channel,  in  a  much  fmoother  and  purer  ftreani. 
He  always  rofe  from  them  with  a  better^ idea 
of  mankind,  and  of  human  nature;  for  his 
literary  amufement  was  not  hiftory  in  general^ 
but  an  exquifitely  feleft  biography.  The  daily 
perufal  and  reperufal  of  the  lives  of  fome  few  of 
the  very  beft  men,  who  ever  exifted,  were  his  prin- 
cipal amufemtni :  pious  reading,  meditation,  and 
prayer,  were  his  bufine/s  and  delight.  Happy, 
happy  youth !  Of  whom,  in  fome  degree,  it  might; 
truly  be  faid,  Ejus  cor  G?.  cogitatio  non  cum  fopu^ 
laribus  (3  cofntminibus  hominum  viis  erant ;  feJk 
cum^  angelis  in  ccslo^  aut  xum  p^rfcSis  viris  in 
terra. 

If  at  any  time  other  obje£ls  offered  themfelves 
(o  his  confideration,  he  gave  them,  comparatively, 
but  a  flight  attention.  Accordingly  this  afternopn 
he  palTed  indeed  half  an  hour  in  turning  over 
fome  leaves  of  Frtinjhcmius^  but  diligently  em- 
ployed all  the  reft  of  the  time  in  ftudies  more 
fuitable  to  his  own  happy  *gdnius.  In  the  even- 
ing he  walked  to. the  Capitol:  he  turned  afide 
there,  to  view  for  fome  moments  the  fragments 
of  the  coloflfus  of  Apollo^  which  M.  Lucullus 
brought  from  Apollonia  to  Rome :  But  he  foon  left 
them,  and  crofied  over  the  court  to  the  Mufsum. 
On  afcending  the  ftairs,  he  turned  into  the  room 
9n  the  right,  where  the  brazen  vafe  of  Mithri- 

dates 
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dates  is  preferved ;    and  thence  went  on  to   thti 
Philosophic  chamber.  ^ 

Th  e  young  nobleman^  who  had  come  to  table 
at  dinner  time  very  richly  dreffed,  paffed  the 
afternoon  and  evening  in  making  vifits  to  fome 
of  the  moft  diftinguilhed  perfons  in  Rome.  In- 
deed, throughout  this  whole  tour  it  was  remark- 
able, that  though  he  never  flighted  his  country-j 
men,  whom  he  accidentally  met  with  abroad,  yet 
in  general  he  chiefly  kept  company  with  the  ita^ 
Hans  when  in  Italy^  as  with  the  french  while  ii» 
France.  Among  thefe  alfo  he  was  very  carcfu^ 
with  whom  he  made  acquaintance*  He  lived, 
wherever  h6  came,  with  the  great  and  eminent^ 
with  men  honoured  and  reverenced  in  their  feve- 
ral  countries,  not  fo  much  for  their  birth  and 
ireatth,  as  for  their  virtue  and  knowledge.  * 


CHAP* 
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C  H  A  p.     V. 
PIFtEENTH  DAY'S  CONVERSATION. 


i^'EVER AL  noble  villas  are  fiutated  within  the 
walls  of  Rdme.  Among  thefe  the  villa  Ludovifi 
b^ars  z principal  rank,  in  regard  both  of  it's  greats 
ncfs  and  beauty«  • 

It's  buildings  arc  enriched  with  foifte  capital 
paintings  and  fculpturcs,  the  labours  of  Guercino 
and  Bernini.  .It*s  gardens  are  about  a  mile  in 
circuit  J  and  contain  many  pleafant  walks,  fome 
of  whkh  are  filled  with  a  great  number  of  antique 
ftatuQs. 

In  one  of  thefe  walfc«  the  tnglijk  company  met 
diis  morniiig.  After  half  an  houi"  {Mr«d  in  ad- 
miring  die  beauties  of.  the  place.  Crite's  pupil 
obferved,  diat  fevexal  of  thefe  antique  ftatues  were 
found  in  digging  on  (he  Q>ot«  How  glad,  added 
iie^  would  the  proprietor  of  fome  englijk  cofiii- 
cry-feats  be,  if  in  digging  dieir  ground  for  new 
plantadoas^  oarinaving  d^  foil  for  other  porpofes, 
d»cyhadaoy  cjiaacc  of  IfeidiB^  fucb  plenty  of  mi- 

tique 
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tique  fculptures  ;  fuch  elegant  ornaments  for  the 
cmbellifllment  of  their  woods  and  lawns! 

It  is  no  wonder,  faid  the  young  nobleman^ 
that  fuch  trcafurcs  of  virtu  fhould  be  iFound  on 
this  fpot;  as  fome  part  of  thefe  gardens  anciently 
made  a  part  of  the  famous  Horti  Saltujlidni.  You 
remember  in  what  manner  our  learned  antiqua- 
•rian  defcribed  the  great  extent  of  thofe  Sallujlian 
.gardens,  and  the  magnificent  ftrudures  with  which 
.they  were  adorned. 

The  converfation  now  wandered  to  the  cha-' 
Tafter  of  Sallujl.  The  eldeft  of  the  young  gen- 
tlemen made  feveral  obfervations  on  this  fubjeft. 
:He  afterwards  proceeded-  to  that/ar  more  worthy 
iopicj  the  confideration  of  SalluJVs  writings ;  par- 
ticularly his  hiftory  of  the  Catalinarian  confpi- 
.       rapy. 

How  noble  an  idea,  faid  he,  here  prefents  it« 
^.C.fclf  lo  our  imagination!  I  mean,  the  idea  of  tbat 
63  .grand  debate  in  the  rom^^n.fenate,  the  defcription 
:of  which  was  perhaps  compoCed  hy  Sallu/l^in  this 
.walk.  On  that  important  day,  three  peribns  of 
the  higheft  names^  in  the  roman  hiftory  eminently 
iliftinguiftied  themfeives  in  the  boufe.  How  au-^ 
guft  m.uft  have  been  the  appearance  of  that  par- 
Jiament,  in  which  Cicero  prefided,  while  the  de. 

bate 
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bate  was  fupported  on  one  fide  by  Julius  Cejar^ 
and  on  the  other  by  Cato! 

If  I  be  .not  miftaken,  Cato  wsls  then  a  very 
young  member*.  How  pleafing,  how  encourag- 
ing  is  this  lajl  circumftance,  to  perfons  who  may 
be  entering  the  britijh  fenate  at  the  fame  early 
period  of  life! 

In  which  of  thofc  celebrated  charaBers,  re- 
plied Crito^  with  a  benevolent  fmile,  would  you, 
dear  fir,  if  you  had  lived  at  that  time,  have 
chofen  to  have  appeared?  In  refpeft  of  eloquence, 
notwithftanding  the  high  abilities  both  of  Cato 
and  Cafar^  you  certainly  would  on  the  whole  have 
given  the  preference  to  Tully.  As  to  patriotifm, 
I  need  not  aik  you  on  whom  you  would  have 
fixed  your  choice:  your  ardent  looks  and  lan- 
guage fufficiently  declare  in  favour  of  young 
Cato. 

In  converfing  thus  the  company  arrived  at  the 
further  end  of  a  winding  mofly  walk,  where  they 
found  aperfefily  undifturbed  recefs,  thickly  ihaded 
with  ilex  and  pine. 

•  Hie  trihunut  pltbU  dejignatut^  adhuc  admodum  adolc- 
fccns,  f^nt  inter  ultimut  inttrrogatm  fenttntiam  tanta  'viani^ 
mi  atqme  iu^enii  innjeaus  eft  iu  coHJuratiomem;  fie  impendentia 
fnhliciftatus  tericula  exfofuit ;  ita  com/ulis  virtrntem  amplifi- 
caviti  ut  uninftrfut  fenatns  in  ejus  fententiam  tranfiret^  majqr^ 
que  fart  ordinis  ejut  Catonem  profeqnerentur  domum. 

VfiLLElUI  PaXERCULUS. 

Vol.  II.  D  In 
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In  this  retired  fpot  Hands  an  antique  fenatorial 
ftatue.  Leaning  on  it'3  bafis,  the  eldeft  of  the 
young  gentlemen  took  out  a  pocket  Sallujl^  and 
read  to  his  friends,  not  without  entering  into  the 
warmth  andipirit  of  the  orator  himfelf, — ^the  ipeech 
of  Cato  in  that  great  debate. 

How  could  I  wifh,  added  he  in  the  conctufioHy 
.that  I  had  brought  with  me  hither  to-day  a  pocket 
voluine  of  Tully's  works,  particularly  Orationti 
illas  Caiilinariasj  iam  Iwulentas^  tamque  uiiles 
nipublic^f  We  ihould  have  had  the  greateft 
pleafurc  in  comparing  thofe  orations  with  this  of 
Cato;  particularly  as  our  kind  tutor  would  have 
affifted  w  with  his  remarks  on  them. 

Far  b^  it  frpm  roc,  replied  Criic^  to  pretend 
tp  judge  pf  the  eloquence  or  other  poliiieal  talents 
of  tbpf^  illuftrious  reman  fenators.  It  is  much 
more  fuitable  to  my  profelfion,  as  well  as  to  the 
defign  of  our  prefent  courfe  of  ftudies,  to  endea- 
vour tp  ie%rn  wbiM*  was  good  in  their  moral  cha- 
ra&er<^ 

I  WISH  you  would  give  me  leave  to  afk  your 
opinion,  this  morning,  in  relation  to  the  moral 
ehara£ter  pf  C^to.  If  you  pleafe  to  take  your 
feaii  in  this  pleafant  and  ihady  fpot,  I  will  defire 
the  liberty  to  trouble  you,  for  a  quarter  of  an 

hour. 
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tiour^  with  fome  extrafts  of  his  life.  Thefe  ex^ 
UfiBa  are  chiefly  made  from  Plutarch^  but  fom^. 
are  taken  from  Sallujl.  The  latter  will  be  par^ 
licularly  agreeable  to  you  A^r^;  as,  perhaps,  ac* 
cording  to  your  obfervation,  this  garden  may  be 
really  the  place,  -in  which  Sallujl  compofed  foma 
pm.of  hi3  hiftory. 


C    A    T    O. 

PART     I. 

X  HERE  is  not,  in  the  whole  nman  hiftory, 
any  virtuous  charafter,  which  has  been  fo  highly 
celebrated  either  by  orators  and  poets,  or  by  phi- 
lofophers  and  hiftorians,  as  that  of  C(Uo^  Finxit 
ilium  ipfa  natura  ad  honejlatcm^  gravitaUm^  tem^ 
pcrantiam^  magnitudinem  animif  jujlitiam;  ad 
0mnes  denique  virtutes  magnum  homincm  &  €x^ 
celfum.  This  excellent  natural  difpofition  hf^ 
greatly  firengthened  and  improved,  by  fettling 
)uj  aim  always  on  one  mod  noble  objed :  which 
vat  to  attain  to  the  moft  exalted  degree  of  virtue. 

Hs  condefcended  not  to  ftruggle  for  the  low 
prizeif  fof  which  LucuUus  or  Crajus^  Ccsjar  ox 
Pompey  were  then  contending.  In  that  age  of 
genera)  luxury,  avarice,  and  ambition,  nm  lux- 
urid  certahai  cum  luxuriofoj  non  divitiis  cum  di-^ 
D  2  'oite^ 
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vite^  non  faHionibus  cum  JaBiofo :  His  elevated 
defign  was  to  excel  in  that  which  is  moft  excellent; 
to  copy,  and  if  poffible  to  furpafs,  the  bejl  ex- 
amples. Amove  fapientia^  0  moralis  prceciput 
philofophict  certabat  Cum  fapientibus  ;  virtute  cer-* 
tabat  cum  Jlrenuis^  pudore  cum  modejlis^  abjlinen-- 
tid  cum  innocentibus.  Or  is  Cato  faid,  in  this 
noble  emulation,  to  have  thirfted  for  the  praife 
of  men.  Quanquam  enim  JaBa  ejus  erant  bona^ 
divindy  egregia^  totiufque  vitct  ejus  maximusfuit 
fplendor  (3  gramtas;  tamen  ejfe  qudm  videri  bo- 
nus malebat.  Itaque^  quo  minus  gloriam  appete- 
baiy  CO  magis  illam  ajfequebatur. 

Such  is  the  chara6ler  of  Cato^  according  to 
Sallufij  and  feveral  other  ancient  writers.  On 
an  impartial  furvey  of  his  hiftory,  you  will  find 
many  of  thefe  particulars  to  be  very  true :  but, 
on  the  whole,  you  will  have  reafon  to  abate  fome- 
what  of  the  panegyric.  ^ 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  man, — continued 
Crito^  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  eldeft  of  the  young 
gentlemen, — to  whom  his  country  yidis  more  obliged 
for  kind  and  noble  intentions j  and  willing /a^ot^rs 
in  herfervice.  We  Ihall  be  ftrongly  inclined  to 
this  opinion,  if  we  examine  his  condufl  in  the 
many  public  charaflers,  which  at  different  times 
he  fuftained. 

Sorry 
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Sorry  ought  I  to  be,  that  I  am  obliged  to 
obferve,  that  in  one  unhappy  part  of  his  life  he 
carried  his  regard  for  his  country  much  too  far. 
Commanded  by  that  country, — if  the  aflemblies 
of  the  people,  under  the  influence  of  a  Clodius 
deferve  that  name, — ^to  take  the  management  of 
an  unjuft  war  againft  the  king  of  Cyprus^  Cato 
obeyed.  He  obeyed,  though  unwillingly,  it  is 
/aid  by  fome  writers  ♦,  in  order  to  prevent  fedi- 
dons  and  farther  confufions  at  home. 

In  the  execution  of  this  office  he  reftored peace 
and  tranquillity  at  Byzantium.  He  endeavoured 
to  foften  the  fate  of  that  unhappy  prince  againft 
whom  he  aSed.  With  the  greateft  fidelity  he  de- 
Hvered  into  the  public  treafury  all  the  fpoils  of 
the  war,  and  all  the  treafures  and  furniture  of  the 
royal  palace  of  Cyprus.  Of  thefe  he  accepted 
nothing  for  himfelf,  except  a  ftatue  of  Zeno^  which 
he  brought  to  Rome. 

He  refufed  all  honours  from  his  country,  and 
all  rewards.  As  his  only  recompence,  he  defired 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  give  liberty  to  fome 
of  the  unhappy  captives. 

f<«ip,  II  ^n  x«f<f  >X^'f »  awvfMi^  vXft/tfiv.      Kau  vpofXdAnr  iiAvs  us 
ro9  hf^i  EKTPnZE  NOMO  mt  awt/A^iv  rtt  KartJ^, 

FhtarcbHtf  Catonit  Fita^ 
D  3  These 
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These  a6tions,  certainly,  are  marks  of  a  good 
tnind;  and  yet,  they  are  not  fufEcient  to  juftif)r 
him  for  having  engaged  in  this  unjuft  war.  Pto* 
Umy  might  deferve  to  be  punifhedfor  his  vices  j 
yet  furely  Cato  muft  have  been  greatly  deceived, 
in  thinking  that  Rome  had  any  authority  to  de^ 
throne  that  king. 

But  let  us  turn  our  eyes  from  this  probablj^ 
inde/enfibU  part  of  his  hiftory.  In  moft  of  iVs 
other  parts  we  fliall  find  his  love  of  his  country 
to  deferve  very  high  commendations. 

This  paper,  which  I  now  take  in  my  hand^ 
contains  fome  imperfeft  extraBs  from  Plutarch^ 
relative  to  Caio's  conduft  in  four  or  five  different 
public  ftations.  Permit  me  to  read  it  to  you ;  and 
to  add  my  ftrong  wiflies,  that  you  could  find  time 
to-night,  before  you  flcep,  to  perufe  Cato's  life, 
as  written  by  that  good  man. 

1.  Part  of  Cato' s  life  was  military.  He  had 
at  feveral  times  the  command  of  confiderable  bo-- 
dies  of  forces.  In  that  ftation  he  is  faid  to  have 
behaved  very  nobly.  Highly  efteemed  indeed 
he  was  by  all  men,  but  he  was  particularly  be- 
loved and  almoft  adored  by  iiis  foldiers ;  for  he 
kept  up  his  authority,  but  added  to  it  perfuafion 
and  inftrudion.    He  was  continually  beftowing 
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on  them  either  rewards  or  punifliments,  according 
to  their  deferts*  Whatever  he  commanded  to  be 
done  by  others,  he  himfelf  took  part  in  perfoffti- 
ing  *•  In  diet  and  labour  he  made  himfelf  equal 
to  the  common  foldier;  in  love  of  difcipline,  in 
courage  and  condufl,  be  was  equal5  if  not  ftrpe- 
rioHr,  to  moft  of  the  geners^s  of  Rome^ 

But,  what  wHs  much  more  important^  he  re* 
fonided  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  ram&n  army, 
which  was  very  infamous  at  that  time  for  it's  op^ 
preffions,  both  public  and  private,  on  the  cotnt- 
try.  Cato  looked  on  it  as  a  fmall  matter,  fingly 
to  ihow  hmfclf  virtuous.  He  endeavoured  to 
fiiake  all  his  foldiers  lik^  hitnfdf.  In  a  word,  he 
rendered  his  forces  fo  well  difciplined^  that  it  w» 
hard  to  fay  whether  they  Krer^  inbt^  valiant  or  jttft. 
Under  his  guidance,  they  were  fd#midable  to  their 
enemies,  b^  peace^la  Mid  cfourteotis  td  all 
others :  they  were  fearful  io  4o  wfGiig,  brtfre  aifd 
fonriird  to  a^  nobly. 

In  relation  to  this  condu6  of  Cat0  towards  the 
foldiers,  as  well  as  that  of  Sccrvola  towards  the 

•  The  like  excellent  charafler  is  givea  of  the  ffartam 
Ljcurgns;  t>f  whom  Juftin  fays,  Nibil^  tegt  nllA^  in  alios 
frnkmit^  cujus  nan  ipfe  primkij  m  fc,  dvcmmentm  iartt.  , "  He 
ordained  nothing  by  Law  concerning  others,  of  which  he 
dU  not  firft  fet  tikcm  a  pafternf/ki  Ats  own  behaviour." 

HiSTOR.  lib.  iii.  c.  u. 

D  4  publicans^ 
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publicans^  I  find  on  my  papers  a  reference  to  the 
third  chapter  oi  SL  Lukcy  verfes  12,  13,  14.  But 
let  us  proceed. 

2.  AS  tribune^  and  as  pralor^  Cato  a6ied  with 
great  fpirit; — ^the  fpirit,  not  of  turbulent  fadion, 
but  of  true  patriotifm ;  of  eager  contention  in  the 
caufe  of  liberty.  Confcious  of  his  own  innocence 
and  virtue,  he  was  continually  ftemming  and  re- 
filling the  general  luxury  and  corruption  of  the 
times.  With  the  greateft  conftancy  and  fortitude, 
he  was  intrepid  in  refitting  all  fa€iions :  unmoved 
by  the  tumults  and  violence  of  the  people,  and 
by  the  threats  and  hatred  of  the  great,  whether 
feparated  in  their  interefts,  or  combined  together 
againft  him.  He  was  invincible  by  all  tempta- 
tions'which  could  be  propofed;  and  far  fuperiour 
to  all  the  affronts  and  ridicule,  which  could  be  caft 
on  him  by  thofe,  who  at  the  fame  time  really  moft 
envied  his  glory. — In  public,  indeed,  as  well  as 
in  private  life,  you  will  always,  dear  fir,  find  the 
knaves  endeavouring  to  reprefent  the  honeft  men 
in  a  ridiculous  light. 

3.  On  the  tribunal  of  jujlice^  Cato^  as  you  well 
know,  was  above  all  influence  of  corruption  or 
fear.  He  was  refpefled  by  all :  he  was  dreaded 
by  the  guilty :   yet  his  feverity  to  them  was  in 

reality 
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reality  the  mere  confequence  of  his  compaflion 
for  the  public. 

He  fupported  the  majejly  of  the  laws^  above  the 
power  of  Pompey^  or  the  intereft  of  any  other 
great  men.  In  all  thefe  things  he  fhowed  the 
moll  firm  attachment  to  juftice  and  truth. 

How  could  fuch  a  man,  faid  the  eldeft  of  the 
'  young  gentlemen,  mifs  obtaining  the  higheft  ho- 
nours in  the  ftate?  How  much  was  it  to  be 
w'iihed,  for  the  fake  of  his  country,  that  he  had 
fucceeded  in  his  eleftion  for  the  cpnfulihip !  In 
that  high  office  he  might  perhaps  have  prevented 
the  civil  war,  which  broke  out,  if  I  miftake.  noti 
in  the  following  year. 

His  lofs  of  that  eleElion,  replied  CritOj  feems 
indeed  to  haVe  been  a  very  great  misfortune  to 
the  public.  But  it  was  no  perfonal  afflidion  to 
himfelf ;  for  he  bore  the  lofs  with  fo  much  mag- 
nanimity, as  to  turn  that  event  to  his  (till  greater 
glory.  The  fplendour  of  virtue  is,  as  his  exam- 
ple fhowed,  independent  of  the  fuiFrages  of  the 
people.  It  is  far  fuperiour  to  all  honours ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  popular  ignorance  or  in- 
juftice  can  tarnifh  it*s  luftre.  Horace  perhaps  al- 
luded  to  this  part  of  Ca/(?'i  hiftoiy. 

Virtus^ 
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Virtus^  repulfcc  ntjcia  fordiim^ 
Intaminatis  fulget  honoribu^: 
Nccfumit  aut  ponit  fccurcs^ 
Arbitrio  popxUaris  aurtg*. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  confideration  of  Caio^s 
merits,  in  fome  other  public  ftations^  in  which  he 
was  really  placed. 

4.  In  the  ofBce  oi  quajlor^  or  manager  of  the 
public  treafury^  Cato  cxercifed  the  greateft  dili- 
gence, abilities,  and  fidelity.  ^  He  reduced  the 
national  accounts,  from  a  ftate  of  confufion,  into 
good  order :  he  took  care,  that  the  public  during 
his  adminiftration  of  the  exchequer,  fhould  neither 
do  nor  fufFer  wrong  :  he  punflually  exaded  what, 
ever  was  due  to  the  treafury, — forcing,  particu* 
larly,  feveral  of  Sylla's  blood-hounds,  to  refund 
the  fpoih  of  their  rapine  and  cruelty ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  he  with  great  readinefs^  paid  all  per- 
fons,  who  had  juft  demands  on  government.  On 
the  whole,  h^  left  the  treafury  in  a  flourifhing 
condition;  and  made  it  evidently  appear,  bow 
the  ftate  may  be  m&de  rich,  without  opprefflng 
the  people. 

5.  I  WISH,  dear  fir,  that  I  were  able  to  de- 
fcribe,   in  a  proper  ftyle,  the  condufi  of  Cato 

*  Carm.  lib.  ill.  od.  2. 

in 
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in  his  greateft  public  ftation^  in  his  fetuUorial 
offict. 

In  the  ronan  fenate,  Caio  was  mUch  admired 
for  his  eloquence.  He  lyas  Hill  more  refpeQied  for 
4hofe  other  talents^  without  which  all  ftrength  of 
genius,  all  fweetnefs  and  charms  of  language,  are 
very  infufficient  qualifications  for  a  fenatorial  life: 
I  mean  indujlry  and  integrity. 

From  the  firft  day  on  which  he  took  his  feat 
in  the  houfe,  he  applied  himfelf  to  bujinefs  with 
the  moft  indefatigable  diligence.  He  was  contin- 
ually employed,  either  in  informing  himfelf  on 
fome  matter  of  moment,  or  in  doing  his  duty  by 
communicating  his  lights  to  others : 

Vigilaniof  agendo^  bene  conjulendo. 

But  bis  fenatorial  integrity  chiefly  merits  your 
attention^  It  gained  him  general  veneration  while 
alive;  and  during  all  fucceediiig  centuries,  it 
has  made  his  name  the  fymbol  of  patriotic  virtue^ 

On  a  fubjeft  fo  well  known,  I  need  to  fpeak 
but  little.  Suflfer  me  only  to  obferve,  that  Cato 
was  in  the  fenate,  uniformly,  the  fame  honed 
man  as  when  feated  on  the  bench  of  the  judges,  or 

whea 
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when  employed  in  any  branch  of  bufinefs,  whe- 
ther of  public  or  private  life. 


CRITO  here  paufed, — fome  converfation  acci- 
dentally rifing,  relative  to  the  glorious  charafter 
of  integrity,  which  the  judges  of  England  have 
acquired,  in  a  degree  far  fuperiour  to  the  judges 
of  France^  or  to  thofe  of  feveral  other  countries. 

It  was  not  long  however,  before  the  young 
nobleman  defired  Crito  to  continue  his  lefture. 

I  FIND  in  my  memorandum-papers,  faid  Crito^ 
two  inftances  of  Cato'sfenatorial  conduft  particu- 
larly marked  down :  one  to  be  confidered  as  an 
example  of  his  love  to  his  country ;  the  other,  as 
an  inftance  of  his  juftice  to  the  reft  of  mankind. 

1.  He  very  greatly  aflifted  Cicero^  in  faving  • 
Rome  from  that  deftruftion,  with  which  the  Cati- 
linarian  confpiracy  threatened  it.  But  it  is  need- 
lefs  for  me  to  trouble  you  with  any  refleftions  on 
this  head,  as  it  has  been  the  fubje£l  of  your  con- 
verfation this  morning. 

2.  The  fecond  particular  is  related  by  Plutarch 

as  follows. 

JULIUS 
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JULIUS  CjESAR  attacked  ihc  germans^  who 
at  that  time  were  at  peace  with  the  romans ;  and 
put  three  hundred  thoufand  of  them  to  the  fword. 
His  party  made  a  motion  in  the  fenate,  that  a 
public  thankfgiving  (hould  be  proclaimed  on  the 
occalion:  But  Cato^  on  the  contrary,  earneftly 
argued,  that  Cafar  (hould  be  given  up  by  the 
roman  government  to  the  vengeance  of  thofe  na- 
tions, whom,  probably  without  any  command 
from  his  country,  he  had  invaded.,  *'  By  fuch  a 
"  facrifice,  faid  he,  let  us  endeavour  to  expiate 
*'  the  injuftice  ojf  this  war.  It  is  highly  proper, 
<«  however,  that  the  motion  for  a  thankfgiving 
*'  (hould  be  approved,  (ince  we  have  great  reafon 
**'  to  thank  the  gods.  They  have  as  yet  fpared  the 
*'  commonwealth ;  and  not  taken  vengeance  on 
"  our  armies,  for  the  cruelty  and  wickednefs  'of 
*'  our  general.'* 

Noble  was  this  fentiment ;-»— but  it  would  have 
been  far  more  noble,  if  Caio  bimfelf  had  been  fo 
happy,' as  never  to  have  feen  the  (hpres  of  Cyprus. 

If  I  be  not  miftaken,  faid  the  eldeft  of  the 
young  gentlemen,  a  fimilar  fentiment  is  exprefied 
by  Livy^  in  one  of  the  fpccches  of  Pautus  /Emi- 
lius  *.     But  pray  proceed, 

•  i/171  book  xxxviii/  c,  45,  46* 

We 
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W5  have  been  fuperficially  confidering,  re- 
plied Crito^  the  conduft  of  this  celebrated  patriot, 
during  the  period  in  which  the  roman  republic 
ftood.  For  fome  time  the  commonwealth  fup- 
ported  itfelf,  though  Ibaken  to  it's  lowed  roots 
by  the  continual  ftonns  of  faQion  and  anarchy ; 


ilia  uf^uc  minaiur^ 


Et  trcmefaSa  comam  concuffo  vcrtii^c  nviat  *. 

But,  foon  after  the  conclufion  of  Cafar's  gal- 
lic and  gcrman  campaigns*  that  fatal  civil  war 
broke  out,  which  Qato  had  long  foretold,  and  la- 
boured to  prevent. 

The  conduft  of  Cato  in  the  civil  war  feems, 
in  feveral  refpeds,  very  fimilar  to  that  amiable 
behaviour  of  lord  Falkland^  which  you,  dear  fir 
have  often  admired,  in  the  fourth  and  feventh 
books  of  Clarendon's  hiftory. 

CATO^  like  lord  Falkland^  was  always  figh- 
ing  and  labouring  for  peace.    Afi  jxfv  tix'^rtk  piec 

Wherever 
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Wherever  Cato  had  the  command,  he  was 
very  merciful  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
which  was  the  feat  of  war. 

By  his  perfuafion  it  was  agreed^  at  a  council 
iield  in  Pomptfs  camp^  that,  during  the  courfe  of 
the  campaign,  no  city  ihould  be  facked,  and  no 
roman  Ihould  be  killed,  but  in  the  heat  of  battle* 

I N  the  progrefs  of  the  war,  Cato  bore  patiently 
much  fatigue,  and  diftrefs.  In  the  few  engage- 
ments at  which  he  was  prefent,  he  fhowed  much 
perfonal  courage ;  and  animated  his  friends  with 
a  confidcrable' degree  of  the  fame  fpirit:  Yet  ne- 
ver did  he  rejoice  for  any  viftory. 

Immediately  lifter  the  obtaining  of  any  fuc« 
cefs,  Caio  vifited  with  forrow  the  field  of  battle  ; 
he  there  bewailed  that  curfed  ambition,  which 
was  the  deftru&ion  of  fo  many  of  his  countrymen : 
he  fterf  tears  on  the  cprpfes  tven  of  Cafar's  fol- 
diers. 

Indeed,  from  the  day  on  which  this  civil  war 
broke  out,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  Cato's  coun- 
tenance was  filled  with  a  fixt  melancholy,  a  per- 
petual fadnefs;  unchanged  by  any  fuccefs,  which 
at  any  time  attended  his  own  party« 


Oh 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  all  the  heavy  misfor- 
tunes, and  repeated  defeats,  which  at  laft  totally 
funk  it,  he  was  himfelf  unmoved;  but  conde- 
fcendingto  thofe  of  his  friends,  who  were  willing 
to  make  their  peace  with  the  conqueror.  He  was 
anxious  and  indefatigable,  to  his  laft  breath,  in 
doing  every  thing  in  his  power,  that  could  be  be- 
neficial  to  them. 

Can  any  thing  be  thought  of  for  their  fervice  ? 
Whilfi  I  yet  live^  let  me  not  live  in  vain  *. 


Scarce  had  Crito  repeated  thefe  lines,  when 
his  pupiPs  fervant  came,  to  acquaint  him,  that  at 
the  garden-gate  there  was  a  perfon,  who  was  de- 
firous  of  fpeaking  to  him,  if  he  were  at  leifure. 
On  this  notice  Crito  immediately  rofe,  and  went 
with  the  fervant  to  the  gate-  The  young  gentle- 
men  alfo  quitted  their  mofly  feats,  and  employed 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  walking  about  the  gar- 
den. 

During  this  walk,  Crito's  pupil  obferved, 
that  the  firft  four  afts  of  the  tragedy  of  Cato  were 
compofedby  Mr.  Addif on  during  his  refidence  at 

*  Addison's  Cato^ 

Rome. 
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Rome.  Is  it  not  probable,  faid  he,  that  Addifon 
then  frequently  vifited  ihe/e  Sallujlian  gardens^ 
and  coropofed  here  fome  of  the  moil  fhining  paf- 
fages  ? 

BiU  oh  !  myfriendsy  your  fafety  Jills  my  heart 
With  .anxious  thoughts :  a  thoufand  fecret  terrours 
Rife  in  my  foul:  howjhall  I  fave  my  friends  ? 
^Tis^ncw^  O  Cafar^  I  begin  to  fear  thee. 

Had  Cato^  replied  the  eldeft  of  the  young  gen- 
tlemen, any  juft  reafon  to  fear  Cafar  on  this  ac- 
count? Cafar  was  indeed  a  man  of  bloody  and 
bad  in  his  former  wars  deftroyed  fome  millions  of 
his  fellow-creatures ;  but  yet,  in  general,  his  be- 
haviour to  his  enemies,  in  this  conteft  with  Pom- 
pey^  had  been  full  of  clemency. 

.This  learned  young  gentleman  began  now  tol 
expatiate  on  Citfar^s  mercy,*  contrafting  it  with 
the  cruelty  of  Sylla  in  the  foregoing  civil  war. 
He  proceeded  next  to  confider  Ccefar's  courage, 
a&ivity,  and  aftonifhing  abilities  of  mind.  He 
fpoke  much  of  feveral  of  his  great  exploits :  he 
concluded  however  his  refledions  on  the  life  of 
this  moft  famous  man,  by  repeating  fome  of  Ad^ 
difon's  verfes. 

Vol.  IL  £  '      Tu 
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. •  Tts  an  impious  greatnefs  ; 

And  mixt  with  too  much  horrour  to  he  envied*. 

During  this  part  of  the  converfation  the  com- 
pany arrived  at  the  garden-gate.  They  found 
CritO'ihcxc  with  the  irijh  painter,  who  had  been 
lately  relieved  by  the  young  nobleman's  genero- 
fity.  This  was  the  firft  day  of  his  venturing 
abroad,  after  his  late  illnefs :  he  was  ftill  very 
weak,  and  far  from  well ;  yet  he  had  been  at  his 
noble  patron's  lodgings  already  this  morning ;  and 
hearing  that  he  was  gone  to  the  Ludoviji  gardens, 
had  followed  him  thither,  being  very  defirous  of 
taking  the  earlieft  opportunity  to  exprefs  his  gra- 
titude. 

It  is  needlefs  to  add,  that  on  this  occafion  the 
young  nobleman  behaved  with  all  poflible  polite- 
n^fs  and  humanity.  After  fome  time  they  fepa- 
rated  ;  the  painter,  returned  to  his  lodgings,  and 
our  englijh  company  proceeded  to  the  adjoining 
circus  of  Sallujl. 

•  A  noble  modern  writer,  the  author  of  the  Dialogues  of 
the  Dead,  fums  up  Cafar't  charafter  in  the  following  man- 
ner : 

"  Cafar^s  courage  and  talents  were  equal  to  the  objeft  to 
"  which  his  ambition  afpired, — the  dommion  of  the  world : 
"  and  he  exercifed  a  fovereignty  unjudly  acquired  with  a 
•*  magnanimous  clemency.  But  it  would  have  been  better 
*'  for  his  country,  and  tor  mankind,  if  he  had  never  cx- 
« iftcd." 

So 
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ScKextenlive  were  the  gardens  of  Sallujl^  as  to 
contain^  befide  many  other  buildings,  a  large 
circus.  Of  this  there  are  to  this  day  fome  con- 
iiderable  remains  ♦.  On  it's  fouthern  fide  is 
to  be  feen  an  antique  oEiangular  temple,  rendered 
at  prefent  a  kind  of  grotto,  by  the  ruins  of  other 
(Iru&ures,  which  have  fallen  on  it,  and  almoll 
buried  iL  Sallufi^  jprobably  in  compliment  to 
his  patron  Julius  Cafavj  confecrated  this  temple 
to  Venus. 

This  fabric,  faid  the  young  nobleman  while 
entering  it,  feems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  monu- 
ment, ere£led  by  Sallufl  in  honour  of  Ccsfar's  ex- 
ploits. The  ftatue  of  Venus^  which  was  placed 
in  this  temple,  was  adorned,  if  I  be  not  miftaken, 
with  a  corflet  of  britijh  pearls.  Thefe  pearls 
came,  I  fuppofe,  from  Sandwich.  About  two  or 
three  years  ago  I  was  on  a  vifit  at  a  gentleman's 
hoofe  in  that  neighbourhood.  We  rode  one  mom* 
ing,  I  remember,  to  the  old  t^oman  walls  at  Ru- 
tupiit:  another  morning  we  rode  towards  Deal 
and  Dover ;  frequently  recolle&ing  in  the  way  the 
defcription  of  that  coaft  in  Cafar's  Commenuries. 

I  H  A  V  s  alfo  had  the  pleafure,  faid  the  eldeft  of 
the  young  gentlemen,  of  taking  the  fame  ride. 

♦  Sec  Abbatt  FeMMii*s  Roman  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  86,  87, 
E  2  The 
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The  fummer  before  laft  I  made  the  tour  of  the 
coafts  of^Kent  and  Sujfex.  My  principal  dejtre 
was  to  fee  the  ground,^  on  which  Julius  Cafar  had 
trodden. — I  was  not  then  fatiated  with  roman  anti. 
quities.  I  had  alfo  fome  curiofity  to  vifit  the  ihore 
in  Kent^  where  xhtfaxon  Hengijl ;  and  in  Sujfex^ 
where  the  nonnan  conqueror  landed.  Ought  not 
our  pride  to  be  humbled,  when  we  refleft  how 
often  in  ancient  times  our  ifland  has  been  invaded 
and  fubdued  ? 

EACHof  thefeconquefts,  replied  Cn'^o,  though 
they  might  juftly  appear  very  heavy  calamities  at 
the  times  when  they  happened^  yet  in  their  long 
confequences  have  produced  very  confiderable 
benefit  to  our  ifland. 

To  the  roman  conqueft  Britain  owes,  perhaps, 
it's  firft  civilization;  certainly  it's  firft  converfion 
to  chriftianity. 

*  To  tht /axon  conqueft  we  are  indebted  for  that 
fyftem  of  government^  which  is  to  this  day  the 
bafis  of  englijh  liberty.  Many  good  efFe£ts  of 
faxon  piety  alfo  are  ftill  great  bleflings  to  us. 

To  the  norman  conqueft  we  owe  not  perhaps 
fo  much  refpe£k.     Yet  we  may  be  certain,  that 

Providence 
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Providence  intended  foroe  real  good  by  that  great 
event. 

You  were  mentioning  your  journey  to  Sujcx : 
Give  iDe  leave  to  recoiled,  that  many  years  ago^ 
when  I  wa3  a  very  young  man,  I  was  alfo  in  that 
county.  From  Brighthelmfione  I  made  with  fome 
friends  a  Ihort  voyage  to  Dieppe.  During  that 
voyage,  we  often  thought  of  the  hoftile  fleets, 
roman^  faxon^  and  norman^  which  in  various  ages 
have  crofled,  or  rather  filled  the  briiijh  channel. 
The  Partus  Iccius^  indeed,  was  then  at  a  confi- 
derable  diftance  from  us,  but  the  port  of  St. 
Valery  en  Somme^  whence  William  the  Con- 
queror fet  fail  with  eight  hundred  vefTels*,  lay 
but  fome  few  leagues  to  the  northward  of  our 
track.  We  landed  at  Dieppe;  and  during  the 
^ew  days  that  we  pafled  there,  had  great  pleafure 
in  reading  the  latter  part  of  fir  William  Temple's 
introdu8ion  to  the  hiftory  of  England :  we  had 
fortunately  brought  that  book  with  us  {rom  Bright^ 
helmjlone. 

Did  you  go  up  any  higher  into  Normandy? 
faid  Crt7o*5  pupil.  I  have  heard  it  is  a  very  fine 
country,  and  very  like  to  England. 

•  The  fleet  of  Juliut  C^/ary  and  the  fleet  of  William  the 
Conquered,  each  conflfted  of  above  eight  hundred  fail. 

E  Q  .  Wk 
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We  went  up  no  farther  than  Raucn^  replied 
Crito.  The  country  feemedto  us  to  rcfemble  the 
open  parts  of  Northampton/hire:  it  has  however 
greatly  the  advantage  of  that  country,  by  being 
fituate  at  leaft  four  degrees  more  to  the  fouth. 
It  abounds  with  apple>trees,  planted,  not  in  orch- 
ards, as  in  our  cyder-counties;  but  in  ftraight 
rows  aflong  the  roads,  or  fcattered  up  and  down 
in  the  corn  fields.  You  would  have  great  plea- 
fure  in  making  a  ihort  tour  through  that  province 
of  France  J  efpecially  as  in  various  parts  of  it  you 
would  probably  fee  itiany  marks,  ftili  remaining^ 
of  it's  conne£iion  with  England  in  former  ages. 

Similar  obfcrvations  occurred  to  me,  faid 
the  eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen,  in  the  firft  part 
cfour  prefcfU  long  tour  ;  I  mean,  while  we  were 
in  thofe  parts  of  Germany t^  from  which  our  f axon 
anceftors  came. — But  furely,  dear  fir,  you  have 
at  prefent  an  opportunity  of  favouring  us  with  ' 
fome  very  noble  refleftions.  Thefe  gloomy  and 
folitary  roman  ruins  cannot  fail  of  fuggefting  to 
you  a  train  of  important  fentiments ;  efpecially, 
if  you  be  of  our  noble  young  friend's  opinion, 
that  this  edifice  was  built  partly  at  leaft  on  occa- 
lion  of  the  firft  connexion  of  Britain  with  the 
roman  empire. 

I   AM 
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I  AM  by  no  means  capable,  replied  Crito^  of 
fupporting  the  dignity  of  that  topic.  Befides,  it 
is  now  late  in  the  morning :  if  you  pieafe  we  will 
return  to  our  lodgings.  You  may  there  meditate 
at  leifure  oxgall  the  various  changes  which  have 
Jd^ppened  to  our  country.  But  why  do  I  fay 
happened?  I  remember  a  noble  refle£tion  of  Bof^ 
fuetj  towards  the  conclufion  of  his  univerfal  hif- 
tory.  Ne  parlous  plus  ni  dt  hazard  ni  dtjoriunt; 
ou parlous  eufcidcmtni  homme  d'uu  nom^  dout  nous 
couvrons  noire  ignorance.  Ceji  DIEU9  qui  pre- 
pare  les  effets  dans  les  caufes  les  plus  eloignees ;  CJ 
qtd  Jrappc  ces  grands  coupSy  dojU  le  contrecoup 
porteji  loin. 


The  company  now  walked  to  their  lodgings. 
Puring  that  walk,  and  at  dinner-time  alfo,  the 
cbnverfation  chiefly  dwelt  on  the  ftate  of  Britain 
in  Cafar^s  time.  It  afterwards  returned  to  Cato^s 
charader ;  the  young  nobleman  politely  reviving 
that  topic,  in  compliment  to  Crito. 

I  c  o  u  L  D  wifli,  faid  he,  that  the  ftatue  of  Zeno^ 
wbic^b,  as  you  informed  us  this  morning,  Cato 
brought  hither  from  Cyprus^  were  ftill  preferved 
in  fome  of  the  roman  mufxums.     In  that  cafe,  I 

£  4  fliould 
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(hould  have  been  Very  glad  of  the  pleafure  of  at- 
tending you  on  a  vifit  to  it  this  afternoon. 

There  is  in  the  Capitolint  mufxum,  replied 
Crito's  pupil,  a  noble  ftatue  of  that  philofopher« 
You  mufi  remember  it ;  it  is  the  moft  remarkable 
piece  of  fculpture  in  the  Jlanza  iti  filofoji.  It 
was  found  in  the  ruins. of  the  villa  of  AitXoninu^ 
Pius. 

PoJJihly^  faid  the  young  nobleman,  it  may  be 
the  identical  ftatue ;  at  leaft  we  may  fancy  it  fo, 
an4  vifit  it  with  that  idea.  If  you  pleafe  we  may 
walk  thither  in  the  evening,  as  foon  as  we  have 
had  our  tea.  I  fhould  be  very  glad  to  take  a 
walk  to  that  part  of  the  town,  as  I  want  to  call  at 
the  print  fhop,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Corfon 


The  bell  of  the  Capitol  clock  ftruck  three  and 
twenty*,  when  this  tnglijh  company  arrived  there. 
They  went  up  ftairs  into  the  mufaeum ;  and  paffing 
through  feveral  of  it's  apartments,  proceeded  to 
the 'yZanza  dcijilofoji^  where  they  fat  down,  being 
much  heated  by  their  long  walk. 

CRITO'S  pupil  was  the  firft,  who  recovered  his 
fpirits  after  this  fatigue. 

*  Fivi,  in  the  afternoon. 

There 
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There  is  not,  faid  he,  with  peculiar  earneft* 
nefs,  any  part  of  the  Capitoline  mufaeum  more 
pleating,  ormore inftrudive,  than  this  apartment; 
ibis  philofophic  chamber^  as  it  isjujlly  called,  from 
It's  being  fiHed  with  two  fuch  noble  ranges  of  near 
an  hundred  antique  bufts  of  moft  of  the  learned 
men  of  Greece^  particularly  the  philofophers  of 
Athens. 

I  CAME  hither  alone  yefterday  afternoon,  and 
perufed  in  this  chamber  part  of  Milton's  Paradife 
Regained.  I  then  confidered  myfelf  as  prefent, 
liot  only 

On  the  Tarpeian  rock^  the  citadel 
0/ great  and  glorious  Rome^  queen  o/the  earthy 
So  far  renown' d^  and  with  thefpoiU  enricht 
0/  nations.   • 

But  what  is  a  far  more  plealing  idea. 

Athens,  tie  eye  of  Greece^  mother  of  arts^ 
Of  eloquence^  andfage  philofophy^ 
From  heav'n  defcended  to  the  low^rooft  hovfc 
Of  Socrates! ^ 

^  tu.  Reg.  b«  iy.  940  and  273. 

Saying 
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Saying  this,  he  approached  the  bull  pf  SocrateSj 
which  is  placed  near  that  of  Horner^  fronting  the 
entrance. — 7-How  defervedly — continued  he,  ad- 
drefling  himfelf  to  his  noble  young  friend — may 
the  bufts  of  thefe  two  great  men  claim  their  fta- 
tion  in  all  fuch  mufaeums  as  this ;  one  at  the  head 
of  all  the  philofophers,  the  other  at  the  head  of 
all  the  tragic  and  lyric  poets  of  Greece  !  Thefe  two 
indeed,  gave  breath  to  all  the  rejl.  How  fortu- 
nate is  the  education  of  thofe  young  men,  who  in 
poetry  chiefly  ftudy  the  one,  in  philofophy  the 
other  of  thefe  moft  exalted  geniufes ! 

Thinking  of  this,  I  was  highly  pleafed  j  uft 
now,  when,  in  pafling  through  the  firft  apartment 
of  this  mufsum,  you  flopped  to  admire  the  elegant 
deiign  of  that*marble  fepulchre,  found  in  the  villa 
of  Alexander  Severus:  at  one  end  of  which  i^ 
Homer  J  receiving  his  book  from  the  genius  of  po- 
etry ;  at  the  other,  Socrates^  attending  to  the  in- 
ftru6tions  of  a  veiled  figure,  which  leans  on  a 
column,  andN  reprefents  moral  philofophy :  the 
whole  front  of  the  monument  being  filled  with  the 
ftatues  of  the  nine  mufes^  all  of  the  fineft  fculp- 
ture. 

While  you  were  fo  happy  here  yefterday,  in 
the  company  of  Milton^  faid  Crito^  1  was  not  lefs 
fo  at  home,  in  that  of  Xenophon.     You  left  your 

Xenophon 
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Xenophon  on  your  table,  open  at  the  conclufion 
of  one  of  his  Socratic  difcourfes.  I  could  hot 
help  taking  it  up,  and  reading  with  great  pleafure 
the  laft  fentence^  which  breathes  fuch  grateful 
affedion  to  the  memory  of  his  beloved  mailer, 
exceeded  only  by  a  ftill  greater  love  and  thirft  of 
virtue.  E70  ftcv  t^  vucrayowf  th  avi^^  r\fvre  (ro<})MV» 
nuu  Tiiv  yewtfiortirtt,  cvre  yi^vi  y^eyu^yia^cu  Suvafuu  «vr8> 
Bre  ii€ii¥mi€v&*  |xt|  8K  ereciveiy.     £/  ie  rig  rosy  a^eri^g 

f y«  Tov  «vJ{«  AHIOMAKAPirrOTATON  voii.i{u.  Or 
could  I  help  reflefUng  then  with  due  gratitude, 
how  we  are  all  bleffed  with  thai  high  happintfs^ 
the  idea  of  which  Xenophon  regarded  with  fuch 
admiration ;  and  with'  a  defire,  which  feems  to 
have  fomething  of  divine  infpiration.  We  have 
all  of  us  an  inftru&or  and  leader  in  the  path  of 
virtue,  Jar  fuperiour  to  Socrates.  Let  us  then 
make  the  bell  ufe  of  all  thefe  lights  fo  gracioufly 
bellowed  oh  us.  In  the  ftudy  of  ethical  inftitu- 
tion  from  the  moralifts  t^f  Greece^  let  us  princi- 
pally confine  ourfelves  to  the  ffudy  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  ^^neW^n/  and  humble  Socrates :  in  a 
far  fuperiour  ftudy,  let  us  apply  ourfelves  prin- 
cipally to  learn  and  imbibe  the  charaQer  and 
temper  of  it's  moft  beneficent^  and  moft  humble^ 
though  DIVINE  founder.  Happy,  truly  happy, 
are  thofe,  whofe  education  is  founded  on  thefe  two 
bafes! 

But, 
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But,  at  prefent,  let  us  have  the  pleafure  of 
following  you  round  this  room ;  and  of  making 
with  jrou  a  fliort  vifit  to  thefe  fevcral  philofophers, 
who  were  almoft  all  of  them  men  of  great  genius, 
though  none  of  them  equal  to  Socrates. 

Saying  this,  and  pafling  by  Epicurus^  he  ftopt 
a  confiderable  time  in  filence  before  the  bufts  of 
Plato  and  AriJlotU.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
ftatue  of  Zeno. 

After  hearing  the  obfervations  of  his  young 
friends  relative  to  the  fculpture  of  this  ftatue,  he 
drew  a  chair  near  to  it's  pedeftal;  and  fitting 
down,  defired  leave  to  finifh  in  that  place  thofe 
papers  relative  to  Cato's  character,  which  he  had 
begun  to  read  to  them  this  morning  in  the  Ludo- 
vifi  gardens* 

C    A    T    O. 

PART     II. 

A.  HE  chara£ier  of  Cato  is  fo  famous,  that  in 
forming  a  catalogue  of  roman  worthies,,  his  name 
could  not  with  any  propriety  be  omitted.  At  the 
fame  time  the  truth  of  hiftory  will  oblige  us  to 
own,  that  in  feveral  particulars  this  great  man 
was  much  milled. 

He 
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H  E  was  certainly  fo,  as  we  obferved  this  morn- 
ing, in  the  affair  of  Cyprus.  Probably,  a  mif- 
taken  principle  of  obedience  to  the.  commands  of 
his  country  engaged  him  in  that  unjuft  expedi- 
tion. 

^  The  other  principal  obje£iions  to  his  charac- 
ter are  the  feveral  marks,  which  appear  in  it,  of 
harihnefs  and  feverity,  of  pride  and  want  of  con- 
defcenfion  in  accomodating  himfelf  to  thofe  cuf- 
toms  and  manners  of  the  age,  which  in  themfelves 
were  indifferent.  Add  to  thefe,  fome  great  tt-^^Q 
rours  in  family-life ;  and  above  all,  the  moil  un-  46 
happy  cataftrophe  of  his  laft  hour, 

BwT,  on  the  other  hand,  how  many  circum* 
ftances  are  there  to  be  found  in  his  hiftory,  which 
evidently  (how,  as  Tully  obferves,  quod  hac  omnia 
nan  a  naturd  Catonis  errant  ! 

CATO'S  temper,  though  full  of  fpirit  and  re- 
folution,  was  far  from  being  deficient  in  tender- 
nefs,  or  mercy.  This  is  plain,  not  only  from  his 
amiable  conduct  during  the  civil  war,  which  was 
mentioned  this  morning,  but  alfo  from  many  other 
of  his  a£Uons.  He  was  conftantly  difinclined  to 
all  unneceffary  punifhments.  He  always  fhowed 
the  greateft  gentlenefs,  courtefy,  and  good-nature 
to  all  in  private  life.     £d  conditione  Cato  nobis  in 

hdc 
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hdc  civitate  natus  ejl^  ui  ejus  opes  &  ingeniumf 
prafidio  multis  etiam  alienijjimis :  vix  cuiquam 
inimico  exitio  ejfe  deberet.  Bona  M.  Catonis^  quce 
ilk  adepius  ejl^  ni  multis  prodejfe  poffet^  His 
perfon  and  lands  were  devoted  to  the  fcrvice  of 
his  friends.  The  fwcetncfs  of  his  temper  is,  above 
all,  moft  vifible  in  that  regard,  which  he  bore  to 
his  brother;  and  which  was  continually  increaf- 
ing,  even  from  his  moft  early  years  :  never  per- 
haps  was  there  a  more  amiable  and  beautiful  fcene 
of  fraternal  love,  than  that  which  is  contained  in 
Cato's  hiftory. 

In  point  of  pride,  he  certainly  was  in  general 
averfe  to  flattery.  He  often  refufed  honours, 
and  feems  to  have  done  fo  from  a  motive  of  real 
humility :  for  when  every  one  thought  him  worthy 
of  the  higheft  honour,  he  alone  was  of  the  con* 
trary  opinion. 

As  to  want  of  condefcenfion  in  accommodating 
himfelf  to  the  times,  he  certainly  often  fliowed 
great  wifdom  in  yielding,  as  far  as  he  thought  he 
might,  in  order  to  prevent  greater  evil. 

I,wisH  I  could  be  totally  filent  in  regard  to 
the  difmal,  and  never  fufficiently  lamented  end  of 

*  See  Tttllys  oration  for  Murana. 

Colo's 
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• 

Cato's  life.  Moft  unworthy  was  it  of  his  former 
fortitude  and  virtue;  and  far  inferioiir  to  the  ex- 
ample, which  the  pontifex  Scasvola  had  (hown  here 
at  Rome^  or  to  that  which  Regulus  had  fhown  in 
the  fame  dfrican  country; — for  Carthage  wsls  al- 
moft  within  fight  of  Utica*.  On  this  fubjefl  I 
ought  to  fpeak  moft  unwillingly  :  yet  let  me  ob- 
ferve,  that  fome  kind  of  defpondency,  or  fear, 
is  always  the  original  motive  of  fuicide;  fear 
cither  of  ihaifie^  pain,  want,  or  fomewhat  fimilar; 
— a  paflion,  which  furely  never  had  a  place  in 
Cato^s  natural  coriftitution. 

To  what  caufe  then  are  moft  of  the  ftains,  in 
the  charafter  of  CatOj  to  be  attributed  ?  Probably 
to  his  inftrudors,  the  ftoip»;  for  in  their  writings, 
moft  of  thefe  capital  defefts  are  defcribed  as  mo- 
ral excellencies. 

Let  us  attend  to  what  Cicero  fays  in  various 
places  on  this  fubjeft.  In  Marco  Catone  ha:c  bdna 
qua:  videmus  divina  G?  egregia,  ipji^^  fcitote  effe 
propria.  Quct  nonnunquam  requirimus^  ea  funt 
omnia^  non  a  naturd  fud^  fed  a  magijlro.  His 
enim  tot  taniifque  ejus  virtiUibus  accejjit  adjumen* 
turn  doSrina^  non  moderately  neque  mitis^fed  af- 

•  Sec  the  comparifon  of  the  charaftcr  o£  Regulus  with 
that  of  Cato  in  this  refpe^i  in  St^  AuftinU  book  de  Ci'vitaie 
Dei^  lib.  u  C.  24.        .  ^        ' 

f 

perioris 
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ptrioris  ac  durioris.  Sioicorum  fcilicet  difcipli^ 
nam  auSoribus  truditijftmis  induSus  arripuit^  (3 
ialium  praceptorum  (Zenonis  prcB:fcrtim^  fummo 
ingcniovirij  magijlri  fui)  Jiudiis  JlagraviU  How 
much  is  it  indeed  to  be  wifhed,  ut  ad  alios  magz^ 
Jlros  aliqua  ttfortuna^  Caio^  cum  ilia  naturd  de- 
tulijfci! 

Yet,  feated  as  we  are  at  prefcnt  by  Zcno's 
,  llatue,  let  us  not  omit  to  do  proper  juftice  even 
to  the  ftoics  themfelves.  Many  of  their  doftrines 
are  very  noble,  very  exalted ;  many  of  their  ex- 
amples deferve  our  ftudy,  and  claim  our  imita- 
tion. But,  at  the  fame  time  that  we  acknowledge 
this,  let  us  again  and  again  blefs  Providence,  for 
having  affifted  us  with  other  examples,  far  more 
perfeft  than  thofe  of  any  raman  worthy :  with 
other  inftruQions,  far  more  correB  and  complete 
than  this  grccian  philofophy,  which  thus  abound- 
ed with  many  errours,  mixed  with  much  wifdomt 
and  taught  great  vices,  mixed  with  great  virtues. 

CRITO  now  began  to  confider  the  chriftian 
religicm,  in  contraft  with  the  ftoic  philofophy. 
There  is  no  need  to  infert  nere  the  particulars  of 
his  difcourfe:  they  feem  indeed  to  be  in  fomt 
meafure  foreign  from  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  Roman 
Converfations.  It  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve 
in  general,  that  his  difcourfe  was,  in  it's  begin- 
ning, 
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ningt  cool;  it  was  throughout  learned  and  judi- 
cious ;  but  in  it's  progrefs,  his  heart  became  gra* 
dually  warm;  and  at  the  conclufion  broke  out 
into  a  pure  fiame  of  piety. 

The  chrijliian  charader,  faid  he  towards  the 
cloTe^  is.nol  only  more  grand,  than  any  imagined 
perfedion  in  this  fo  much  celebrated  philofophy  ; 
but  it  has  alfo  a  grace,  amiablenefs,  and  beauty, 
which  never  adorned  any  ftpic  vifion.  Much, 
fuller  is  it,  than  ftoicifm,  of  the  fpirit  of  true  juf- 
tice^  but  infinHely  fuller  of  benevolence  and 
mericy;:  fuller  of  the  fpirit  of  juil  inflexibility 
in  what  is  right;  hut  ftill  more  full  of  condefcen- 
fion  and  fweetnefs:  fuller  of  fortitude;  but  in- 
Anilely  iQpre^abounding  in  patience^  refignation, 
and  hope :  greater  s\s  to  exaltation  of  mind  ;|  but 
infinitely  greater  in  humility,  and  in  the  mod 
grateful  acknowledgement,  that  all  it*s  virtues  are 
thegifuofh^ven. 

All  that  we  have  and  are^  we  have  received^  O 

Lord^  from  Thy  grace : 
All  that  we  dejire  oi^  hofe^  we  humbly  expcQ  in 

Thy  glory.  . 

In-du  LG£  me,  my  dear  fellow  ftudents^  in  thefe 

nifleQions.    The  grace  pf  heaven  is  the  great 

Vol.  II.  F  diftin^ 
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diftinguilhing  blefling  of  the  thriftian  dhpenfa- 
tion:  we  cannot  employ  our  meditations  on  a 
TubjeA  more  fublime. 

v 

I&EMEMBERf  that  about  lad  Whitfuntiic  I  was 
taking  a  folitary  walk  in  this  part  oi  kotue^  and 
paflfed  by  a  church  (ituated  in  one  of  the  narrow 
lanes  at  the  foot  of  this  Cdpitoline  hilK  The 
hymn  of  Vtni^  SanSe  Spiritus^  was  then  per- 
forming there,  fet  to  moft  aflfb^ing  f<»tetnn  tnti- 
fie.  In  attending  to  fome  of  thfc  notes  and  words 
of  that  heavenly  harmonyj  I  could  not  avoid 
tecoUefting  a  pafiage  in  a  V^ry  Venerable  writer; 
who,  though  fomewhat  birbirbus  in  his  language^ 
— as  he  lived  probably  about  the  time  of  our 
king  Richard  the  Second5'^yet  in  his  failiments 
IS  generally  very  exalted;  far  more  fo^  on  the 
whole,  Aan  any  of  theft  philofophers. 

O  vere  caltflis  Gratia^  fint  "^ud  nihil  doStina^ 
nihil  iloquentia^  nihil  ingenium  valet^  in  con^ 
fpcHuDti! 

O  hcaiifjima  Gratiaf  quk  pauperem  JpiritUj 
virtutibus  divitem  faci$ :  &divittmmulli$  bonis^ 
Aumilcm  iordc  rcddis  f 

Vtni!  dcfccnde  ad  nos!  Tufortituio  noftra* 
Tu  auxilium  confer ${  &  confilium.    Tu  lumtn 

cordis* 
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cordis^     Tujugatrix  Vrijlitiw^  0  ahlatrix  timoris. 
Tu  dtvotionis  ntUrix. 

Tu  no$  femptr  pntvenias^    &  bonis  operihs 
jugUer  prcsfics  tjt  intentos  ♦. 

*  ImitutUChrifiu  lib*  iit*  c*  jj* 


.f.i    . 


F  a  CHAP; 
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C  H  A  P.    VL 
SIXTEENTH  DAY'S  CONVERSATION. 


H  E  chara&er  of  Cicero  being  the  intended 
fubje£l  of  this  day's  converfation,  the  company 
agreed  to  meet  early  in  the  Farneft  gardens,  which 
cover  moft  part  of  the  fummit  of  mount  Palatine; 
and,  after  paffing  an  hour  there,  to  fet  out  from 
them  in  their  coach,  and  dine  at  Frtjcati^  a  town 
about  twelve  miles  diftant  from  Rome. 

The  northern  part  of  the  Farnefe  gardens  was 
the  appointed  place  df  their  meeting.  Crita 
walked  thither  about  nine  o*clock,-— according  to 
his  englijh  watch*, — and  found  his  beloved  com<* 
pany  all  arrived  there  befort  him. 

The  young  nobleman  had  feated  himfelf  on  a 
projecting  part  of  the  hill,  and  was  taking  a 
(ketch  of  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Forum  Roma- 
num,  which  lay  beneath  him,  and  of  the  oppo- 
fite  Clivui  Capitolinus. 

^  Ox  fifteen  oVclock,  ia  modem  Italj. 


r 
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His  pupil  was  leaning  againft  a  cyprers,  and 
filenlly  ftudying  an  odavo,  which  contained  fome 
of  Tuliys  Aetoricai  and  philofophical  works. 

The  third  young  gentleman  was  walking  with 
a  volume  of  the  Orations  in  his  hand ;  fometimes 
reflefting  wtih  high  pleafure,  that  Tula's  houfe 
Hood  in  this  part  of  the  Farneft  gardens  *;  fome- 
times repeating  aloud  feveral  of  that  great  orator^s 
Aining  periods. 

CRITO  liftened  to  him  for  a  confiderable  time 
with  great  attention,  and  then,  being  always  ready 
to  partake  of  the  fatisfadion  felt  by  any  pan  of 
this  good  company,  he  turned  round  to  the  young 
nobleman,  and  admired  all  the  merit  of  his  draw- 
ing. 

He  afterwards  fal  down  under  the  cyprefs  by 
his  pupil's  fide. 

Th  e  company  now  defired  him  to  favour  them, 
as  ufual,  with  the  contents  of  one  of  his  papers. 

Bx  r  ORE  I  begip,  faid  he,  to  fpeak  of  the  cfaa- 
ra6er  of  TuUy^  which  has  been  reprefented  by 
feveral'eminent  writers  in  very  dij^ercnt  lights,  I 

f  Sec  Abbate  Vnutft  Roman  Antiquities,  vol.  u  p*  ^5» 
F  3  ought 
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ought  to  premife,  that  I  by  no  means  think  my- 
felf  a  competent  judge  of  the  queftion:  my  judg. 
ment  is  far  too  weak^  my  knowledge  far  too  fu- 
perBcial.  When  I  compofed  this  paper,  I  lay 
under  another  difadvantage  alfo,  being  in  great 
%  want  of  proper  books  to  confult  on  the  occafion« 
Neither  can  a  traveller  carry  a  library  with  faimt 
nor  muft  he  expe&  to  have  this  want  fupplied  at 
the  bookfelier's  Ihops,  in  the  towns  through  which 
hevpafles.  The  only  book  of  the  kind,  which  I 
could  then  procure,  was  a  MiidletorCs  Cicero^ 
which  I  bought  at  Modena;  and  which  had  be- 
longed to  zfcoiii/h  gentleman,  who  died  there  on 
his  travels. 

The  paper  in  my  hand,  as  you  will  therefore 
expe£l,  confifts  of  little  more  than  mere  extrafts 
from  Dr.  Middltton.  In  fome  future  ryear  of 
your  lives,  you  may  perhaps  allot  fome  leifure 
time  for  thorough  and  impartial  examination  of 
Cicero's  charafter.  You  will  be  greatly  aflifted 
in  that  examination,  by  fome  books  which  have 
been  lately  publiihed  in  JFr&nce  zndEnglaaU^  and 
by  others  which  are  faid  to  be  now  preparing  for 
the  prefs.  Long  before  that  time,  you  will  have 
totally  forgocien,  ^t  I  ever  troubled  you  with  m 
paper  on  tke  febjed;  otherwife  it  would  be  pro* 
per,  that  I  (hould  make  an  apology  for  it.  In. 
deed^  when  I  recollect  the  criticifms  made  by 

fome 
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fome  learaed  perfoD$  on  Cicero's  conduft,  I  am 
afraid,  that  in  this  paper  his  defeds  are  too  qiucli 
concealed  or  palliated:  and  on  the  cqntrary^ 
when  I  take  up  Dr^  MiddUton^  I  have  the  greaieft 
reafon  to  think,  that  in  this  my  very  iniperfe£k' 
compilation  I  have^ot  done  juftice  to  the  him* 
dredth  part  of  his  merit. 


CICERO. 

PARTI. 

Xt  fisems  a  confiderable  mark,  not  only  of  ft 
goodnefi  of  hearty  but  alfo*  of  real  ftrength  of  un- 
4ierfianding, — and  a  very  proper  method  for  im. 
^loviAg  both  th^e  qualities,-— if,  in  the  confider- 
ation  of  any  great  and  exalted  character,  the  ftu- 
dent  obferves  indeed  it*s  defe&s,  yet  neither  dwelb 
too  much  on  them,  nt>r  views  them  io  the  moft  uA- 
favourable  light;  but  candidly  confiders  the  whole 
chara&er  together,  and  then  apj^ies  his  attention 
more  peculiarly  to  the  ftudy  of  thofe  parts,  which 

^itt  the  mod  noble  or  beutifuL 

• 

The  charaQer  of  Cicera  has,  for  mzny  ag^s, 
icxcitedihe  attention,  and,  generally /peaking^  tbc 
^admiration  of  mankind. 

F4  Ih 
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In  difcourfing  on  fuch  a  charafter,  let  us  be  as 
filent  as  poffible  in  relation  to  it's  imperfe&ions  ; 
and,  according  to  the  generous  fcope  and  inten- 
tion of  thefe  our  Roman  Converfations,  endea- 
vour to  improve  ourfelves  as  much  as  we  can,  by 
diligently  ftudying  it's  real  excellencies. 

Let  us  confider,  that  though  Cicero  lived  in 
one  of  the  moft  corrupt  ages  that  ever  was  known, 
yet  he  was  totally  free  from  anyftain,  either  of 
avarice,  or  luxurious  debauchery. 

•  ♦ 

As  to  pride,  the  third  great  vice  of  thofe  time^ 
Cicero  had  nothing  of  that  cruel  roman  hau^d- 
nefs,  which  was  the  occafioh  of  much  mifery  to 
Rome^  and  to  thofe  nations,  who  bad  any  connec- 
tion with  her.  Cicero  was  not  proud  of  any  ac- 
tions, which  were  vicious  in  themfelves,  orihurt- 
fui  to  other  perfons.  *  He  was  not  proud  of  richer 
or  power.  It  muft  be  inde^  acknowledged,  that 
he  was  vain,  very  vain,  of  the  great  abilities  of 
mind,  which  be  really  poffeifed,  and  of  the  ini'- 
portant  fer vices,  which  he  had  really  performed 
for  his  country.  This  vanity  is  one  of  the.uni- 
verfally  acknowledged  weaknefTes  in  Tull/s  cha* 
raEier.  Had  he  been  more  humble  and  lowly  in 
his  ownjightj  he  certainly  would  have  been  not 
only  a  much  happier,  but  a  much  better  inan : 

for 
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for  humility  in  itfelf  is  a  great  virtue,  and  is  alfo 
the  foundation  of  many  others. 

But  humility  was  an  excellence  little  knOwn 
an  the  heathen  world. 

Let  us  then  turn  our  thoughts  to  thofe  virtues^ 
which  may,  with  more  probability,  be  expeded 
in  a  heathen  chara£ler. 

Ik  private  life,  Cicero  was  a  kind  and  gene-' 
rous  mafter;  he  was  an  excellent  father;  he  was 
grateful  to  his  benefadors,  and  fincerely  zealous 
for  his  friends,  whether  they  were  in  profperity  or 
in  adverfity.  His  works  abound  with  thefe  noble 
lientiments,  and  his  life  is  full  of  examples  of 
tfaera.  On  this  head,  permit  me,  my  dear  pupil, 
to  refer  you  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  fe&ion 
in  Dr.  MidiUioni  hiltory. 

CICERO  loved  his  country:  4)iXoTtfr;/c  hV)  as 
even  OBavius  owned:  he  laboured  to  fupport 
it's  ancient  conftitution  and  liberty.  He  fome- 
iimes  (howed  great  intrepidity  in  refilling  the.at- 
tempts  of  it*8  enemies  :  at  other  times,  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  he  feems  to  have  been  filent,  as 
if  over-awed.  Perhaps  this  might  be  real  weak- 
nefs  bf  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  poffi- 
biy,  and  with  jullice  be  urged,  <hat  TtUly  might 

think 
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think  he  beft  ferved  his  country,  by  occafionally 
fufpending  an  ufelefs  oppofition  to  the  irrefiftible 
power  of  thofe,  who  had  ufurped  the  national 
authority.  He  might  deem  it  more  patriotic,  as 
well  as  more  prudent,  to  foften  them  by  patience 
and  fubmiflion ;  and  by  proper  management  to 
condu£i  them  into  fuch  a  train  of  thought  and 
a6iion,  a^  might  produce  fomething  confiderably 
beneficial  to  the  public. 

But  however  this  may  be,  the  faireil  method, 
certainly,  of  pafiing  judgment  on  the  poIiticaJi 
charader  of  Tully^  is  to  examine  how  he  behaved^ 
when  he  hiitifelf  was  in  power. 

It  was  then,  indeed,  that  the  fplendour  of  hb 
^hara&er  fhone  forth  in  it's  true  luftre.  At  ifaofe 
times  his  appearance  in  the  hiftory  of  his  country 
difcldfes  itfelf  with  as  much  dig»iity,  as  attended 
.Hit  founder  of  this  roman  empire;  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  defcription  which  you,  my  dear  pupil, 
have  often  admired  in  Virgil^ — he  difcoveced 
himfelf,  in  the  fulleft  majefty^  before  the  tribunals 
and  fenate  of  Carthage. 

Scinditfe  nubes^  €?  in  athtra  pur  gat  apertum : 
Rejlitit  Aneas^  clardque  in  luce  rejulji^. 

f  JL^zvu.  lib, ju  ^91. 

Let 
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Let  us  confidcrhis  condu6l  while  governor  of 
Ciliciu:  we  (hall  findin  it  muchpatriotirm,  much 
philanthropy.  He  had  in  his  youth  behaved  very 
well,  while  qusftor  ^t  Syracufe;  but  this  ajiatic 
government  produced  a  very  confiderable  addic- 
tion Qi  honour  to  his  charader. 

CICERO  feems  to  have  foUpwed,  in  a  great 
meafure,  the  glorious  plan  of  government,  which 
his  mafter  Sccsvola  had  obfervcd  in  AJia  Minor. 

CICERO  principally  direded  his  attention  to 
avert  the  grievances  of  his  province,  by  lighten- 
ing that  heavy  load  of  debts,    with  which  the^ 
avarice  of  his  predeceflbrs  had  incumbered  itr 

.and  by  remedying  all  the  other  evil  confequences 
of  their  bad  govemmeRt.  The  afiatics^  who  had 
joined  with  the  former  governors  to  opprefs  and 

'  plunder  their  country,  were  by  Cicero  obliged  to 
refund  whatever  they  had  thus  extorted.  He 
proteded  the  province  alfo  from  all  roman  oppref- 
fors ;  from  (bme,  in  particular,'  who  were  of  the 
higheft  rank  in  Rome^  and  otherwife  greatly  con- 
neded  with  himfelf.  Nor  was  he  lefs  afliduous 
to  avert  evils  arifing  from  other  caufes;  be  alle- 
viated the  fcarcity  of  provifion,  which  at  that 
time  afflifted  Cilicia  and  Cyprus  like  a  famine. 
He  prepared  with  great  fpirit  to  defend  the  fron- 
tier! 
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tiers  againft  the  threatened,  and  then  mofijormiia- 
bit  invafion  of  the  parthians. 

He  permitted  the  natives  of  his  whole  province, 
to  ufe  their  own  laws.  He  was  kind  and  affable 
at  all  times  to  all :  indeed,  the  fpirit  of  .every 
part  of  his  government,  like  that  of  every  part  of 
his  life,  was  mod  mild  and  merciful,  though  at 
the  fame  time  very  prudent,  and  very  adive. 
Nor  was  he  lefs  remarkable  for  his  noble  difinter- 
efiednefs.  For,  as  he  fupported  the  dignity  of 
his  office  of  proconful  liberally,  not  fumptuoufly, 
he  had  no  tempution  to  exercife  fraud  and  rapine. 
He  was  able  to  refufe  the  immenfe  perquifites, 
prefents,  contributions,  ^c.^  with  which  his  pre- 
deceflbrs  had  difgraced  their  adminiftration.  He 
accepted  only  the  moft  juft  and  moderate  emolu- 
ments of  his  office;  and  even  from  thefe  his  law- 
ful appointments,  he  bellowed  feveral  thoufand 
pounds  for  the  relief  of  diftrefled  individuals  or 
communities  in  his  government.  At  his  depar- 
ture he  declined  the  acceptance  of  feveral  of  the 
then  cuftomary  public  honours :  he  declined  alfo 
the  great  free-gift,  which  was  fpontaneoufly 
offered  to  him  by  the  province;  and  which  is 
faid,.  on  the  whole,  to  have  amounted  to  upwards 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  fter. 
ling.  You  feem  furprized^  dear  fir;  but  the 
,  generofity 
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gencrbfity  of  Cictro  in  his  government  of  Cilicia 
was  much  greater  in  other  articIes,^ — according  to 
two  extrads  which  I  have  made  from  Dr.  Middle-^ 
torCs  narration.  The  fum  mentioned  in  the  fecond 
extrad  is  indeed  fo  exceflive,  that  I  Ihoiild  ap- 
prehend there  muft  be  fonie  miftake  in  the  calcu- 
lation. : 

All  the  wealdiier  cities  of  the  province  ufed 
to  pay  to  their  proconfuls  large  Contributions^ 
for  being  exempt  from  furhifliing  winter  quarters 
to  the  army:  Cyprus  alone  paid  yearly,  on  this 
fingle  account,  two  hundred  talents,  or  about 
foity  thoufand  pounds:  But  Cicero  remitted 
this  whole  tax  to  theni,  which  alone  made  a  vajl 
revenue*. 

In  his  province  of  Cilicia^  he  faved  to  the 
public  a  full  million  fterling,  which  all  other 
governors  had  applied  to  their  own  private  lifet. 

WjiiLB  Crito  was  reading  thefe  noble  parti- 
culars relative  to  Tull/s  cilictan  govetnmtni^  the 
wfiplf  company  g^ew  warm  in  his  praife;  they 
u^ta^y  forgot  the  blemiflies  in  his  charader^  and 
iffer&  almoft  as  much  engaged  in  his  favour  as  On 

•  Sec  MiddlftoKf  vol.  ii.  p.  53,  4(0  edit. 
t  MiDD.  vol.  ii.  p.  5x3.        .-    .^ 

..       ^  Middle- 
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Middleion  himfelf.  Crito  alfo  partook  of  the  ar« 
dent  pleafure  exprefled  by  his  young  friendfi;  and 
proceeded  through  the  remaining  part  of  his  lee* 
ture  in  a  much  more  elevated  ftyle. 

As  to  the  great  offices  of  Hate,  with  which 
Cicero  was  intruded  here  at  Rome^  one  inftance 
will  be  abundantly  fufficient,  to  demonftrate  the 
excellency  of  his  adminiftration;  I  mean,  that 
ever  memorable  work  of  his  cpnfulfhip.      Ori 

Mow  feel  you  this  noble  idea,  my  valued 
friends?  If  we  have,  really,  any  fparks  of 
patriotifm  in  our  hearts,  how  ought  they  now  to 
burn 

'  DiRKctLY  on  this  very  angle  of  the  hill,  on 
which  wejlandy  was  the  houfe  of  Tully.  On  the 
evening  of  the  defeat  of  the  confpiracy,  he  was 
moft  honourably  condu&ed  hither  from  that 
Capitoline  hill,  acrofs  that  valley  of  the  Fortm 
RofMuunh  by  a  general  proceffion  of  the  fenate 
and  people  of  Rome:  with  the  acclamation  of 
many  thoiifand  voices,  proclaiming  him  th^ijene* 
xal  deliverer* 

•  Hutautus,  in  'vit&fulliU 
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Q.  MY  deav  friends!  how  often  have  you^ 
while  at  Wejiminfierj  wandered  about  the  great 
hail  of  the  tribunals  of  En^lasftd^  and  about  the 
avenues  of  both  houfes  of  the  britijh  parliament, 
thinking  on  the  hiftory  of  thofe  great  men,  who 
in  each  of  thofe  venerable  edifices  have  in  fevend 
fttceeffive  ages,  by  their  Vifdom  and  eloquence, 
by  ifadr  juftice  and  integrity^  done  much  fervice 

and  honour  to  our  country? ^A  fcene  of  the 

fame  nature,  and  of  at  leaft  equal  dignity,  is  now 
bdibre  yoUr  eyes. 

Look  at  thofc  three  lofty  columns  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  S tutor!  It  was  there,  that  Cicero 
confounded  all  the  fiercenefs  of  the  confpirators, 
by  the  thunder  of  his  firft  Catalinarian  oration; 
Look»  again,  on  that .  ftill  remaining  portico  of 
the  temple  of  Concord!  There  all  the  glory  of 
Tully  was  completed  and  crowned;  when,  in  fuH 
fenate  there  aflembled,  Catulus  and  Vato  both  in 
ib  (dlemn  a  manner  faluted  him  with  the  higheft 
ftyle  and  title  of  Fatfier  of  his  co%fttry.  Salve^ 
dctro;  primus  omnium  P4^er  patrias  appeU 
l€tus^  ! 

^  The  firft  Catalinarian  ontion,  as.  it  appears  from  the 
concluding  paragraph,  was  fpoken  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Sfaipr.  The  fecoifia  lind  third  from  the  Rqfira  m  the  Forum. 
The  fourth' pxvobaBly  in  the  temple  oi  Concord;  which  was 
the  moft  ufual  place  of  aflembly  for  thf  feaate  during  thefc 
Catalinarian  troubles* 

How 
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How  aweful  a  ceremony  was  this !  How  auguft 
the  fpeftaclc!  —  How  happy,  my  poetic  pupi)) 
might  you  be,  to  repofe  for  fome  hours  beneadi 
the  fhade  oPthefe  cypreffes;  would  thfc  genius  of 
the  place  but  condefcend  to  blefs  your  flumbers 
with  a  dream,  reviving  in  your  imagination  the 
ancient  grandeur  of  this  part  of  Rome^  and  re* 
prefenting  to  you  in  full  viliofi  fome  of  thefe 
fcenes! 

But  let  us,  continued  Crito^  taking  up  his 
paper  of  notes,  proceed  to  other  parts  of  Tull/s 
hiilory. 

^^*  Soon  after  the  death  of  Julius  Cafar^  Cicero 
vigoroufly  exerted  bimfelf  in  the  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  republic.  His  condu6t  at  thai 
period  is  in  general  thus  reprefenfed  by  Dr*  Jllttl- 

iliton. 

^  With  the  univerfal  confent  and  joy  of  the 
"  people,  Cicero  accepted  the  care  of  the  govcrn- 
^'  ment,  then  in  extreme  danger.  He  laboured 
(^  in  forming  and  executing  fuch  a  plan  of  policy^ 
^  as  feemed  moft  likely  to  fave  the  finking  date. 
^  At  leaftj  it  was  to  his  counfels,  and  to  his 
^^  authority,  that  Rome  o\Ked  that  laft  effort 
«  which  was  then  made  for  her  liberty.  Cicero 
^<  with  great  refolution  refifted  Antony^  a  tyraiu 

**  much 
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"much  worfe  than  Julius  Cafar.  (I  could  wijh 
•*  'kowtvtrtkat  tkert  was  not  fd  much  rancour  ex^ 
•*  preffed'*in  the  Philippics.)  ■  Cicero  with  great 
•«  witdoih' converted  Hiriius^  Panfa^  and  other 
"  powerful  irteh  •  to  the  caufe  of  their  country^ 
"  (hefcoped  to  do  the  fame  with  OSavius)  and 
"  dire^ed  and  united  all  their  power  to  his  de* 
^«  figm  for  the  public  good;  He  ^ndeavomiedto 
*^  reftore  general  concord  and  quiet  among  all 
•*  parties^  by  ♦wifely  propofing  a  general  a&  of 
<^  oblivion  for  what  was  paifed.  Far  was  hit 
^^  from  being  difcouraged  by  the  great  dangers, 
<^  which  he  faw  impending  over  his  head;  he 
"  knew  not  now  the  fenfe  of  fear,  of  which 
•*  iveaknefs  he' was  fometimes  juftl/accufed;  he 
*«  defpifed  all  perils.  The  government  was  iu 
*^  his  hands,  and  he  fupported  it  with  the  (ame 
**  wifdom,  with  the  fame  heroic  intrepidity,  which 
**  he  had  ihown  in  the  times  of  Catalint.  Nullum 
^  locum pratcrmijit  monendi^  agendi^  providcndi; 
<^  hod  denique  animo  eraiy  utji  in  hdc  curd  atque 
^^  adminijlratione  vita  illiponenda  tjfct^  prd:clarc 
^^^aSumfccumputaret.*'  ' 

Such  indeed  was  his  fate;   and  moft  happy 
and  honourable  may  we  juftly  efteem  it,'     For 

^  II&U  decriti  Atbenienfium  aleberrimi  (reUtum  a  Cice- 
rone) ohli*ohnis  frmUritatum .  terum  decuto  fdirvm  tomprn^ 

,Yo*.  II.  G  let 
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let  us  look  round  on  the  other  great  men  of.^fe 
turbulent  times,  who  almoft  all  died  a  violent 
death,  and  compare  their  l»ft  hours  with  thai  of 
Cicero.  Pampey's  fleatb  is  fur^ly  a  (triking  leflbn 
of  the  inftability  of  the  greateA  hum^n  grainleur 
and  power :  but  yet  confers  no  honour  on .  him« 
felf ;  it  being  uncertain,  whether  he  were  brgmght 
to  that  cauftrophe  by  a  fpirit  of  love  for  hit 
country,  or  by  that  of  mere  and  mean  private 
ambition*  Cafar  and  Craffus  died  in  a  bad 
AX.  caufe ;  Cato  and  Brutus  in  a  bad  manner.  Ciccf 
43  died  undeniably  in  the  caufe  of  his  country: 
He  fliowed  however  his  regard  to  natural  duty, 
by  declining  death  as  far  as  he  might  iJ>ut, 
when  the  laft  ftroke  came,  he  met  it  with  joy 
and  fortttudCf  equal  to  any  of  the  above-men- 
iionedy  or  any  other  of  the  moft  celebrated  heroes 
m{Romc. 


CRITO  now  elofed  hin  notes.  I  compiled 
this  very  (hort  and  imperfe£t  paper,  faid  he, 
partly  zi  Modenaf  partly  at  Bologna.  For  while 
I  was  at  Modena^  my  imagination  was  ftrongly 
affe^d  with  the  latter  part  of  Cicero's  hiftoryj 
9uid  in  my  road  from  Modena  to  Bplognay  1  faw 
With  horrour  the  inCamouf  fpot  of  the  Ifola  Tri- 
mmvirado. 

As 
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As  foon  as  Crik^  had  folded  up  his  notes,  he 
fat  downy  and  .medttated  for  fome  moments  in 
fiknce  on  the  dreadful  fcenes,  which  appeared 
in  this  part  of  Romt  at  the  time  of  that  bloody: 
profcriptiony  which  was  the  confequence  of  the 
negotiation  near  iH oi^na  ; — a  profcription  more 
bloody^  if  poffible,  than  any  of  the  maflacres  of 
Mariu%  or  Sylla. 

The  reft  of  the  company,  whofe  youthful  ima- 
ginations were  more  lively,   thought  they  faw  all 
the  carnage  really  before  them;   dogs  tearing  the 
carcafes,  and  flocks  of  vulturea  fcreaming  from 
'ihe  roofs  of  4he  adjoining  temples^. 

Aftejl  fome  time,  CrtV«  took  up  the  volume 
of  7tf/^*5  works,  which  his  pupil  had  been  pe- 
rufing,  and  tuned  to  the  beginning  of  the  third 
book  ie  Oratort^  With  a  melancholy  accent  h^ 
began  to  read  the  following  lines  from  fedion  3. 

In  Mi  ipjis  roftrisj  in  quHus  Hit  remfublicam 
tanftantijime  con/ul  de/endtratf  poJUum  caput 
illui  fuit^  a  quo  crant  multorum  civium  capita 
fervata. 


rviw  H»  W  MM  TV  7fiqM«  nrfN^i  ^  nn  tnt  Ofmouu  waft/it^9r 

^  C  2  Aa 
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As  foon  as  Crito  had  read  thefe  lines^  he 
ftretchcd  out  his  right  hand,  pointing  to  a  barn, 
which  ftands  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  valley*) 
between  the  northern' point  of  the  Farntjt  gar- 
densy  and  the  CapitoUne  hill*. 

O  MY  dear  pupil  j  cannot  you  imagine,  that  you 
now  fee,  there^  the  pale  face  and  lifelefs  hands  of 
Tully  ?  The  head  which  meditated,  the  hands 
which  wrote  all  the  noble  philojophic  treatifes  in 
this  volume!— Of  the  Philippicsjltt  us' not  think 
at  this  trying  moment. 

Such  an  idea  muft  peculiarly  a(Fe8:  your  good 
tnind.  A  recolle6tion  of  the  mangled  head  of 
Craffus  or  of  Pompty^  lying  on  the  fands  of 
Parthiaor  of  Egypt:,  cannot  affe&.you  in  the  like 
9ianner«  The  vanity  of  the  greateft  riches  and 
power  will  give  you  but  little  concern,  in  com- 
parifon  of  the  thought — ^that  genius  and  learning 
perifh  alfo.  But  take  comfort ;  There  is  one 
accomplifliment  of  the  mind  which  will  never  fail^ 
though  tongues  may  ceafe^  and  knowledge  vanijk 
away. 

^  On  this  fpot  ftood  the  ancient  remMn  Roftra^  till  the 
time  of  Augufius  Cafar^  who  removed  them  about  a  ftone's 
caft  nearer  to  the  Falatime  hill.  .  A^'oining  to  the  northern 
point  of  the  Farmfe  gardens  are  to  this  day  ftill  remaining 
feveral  high  brick  walls,  faid  to  be  the  remains  of  the- 
fabric  of  the  Rofira  built  by  Augufius. 
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.  One.  of  the.  young,  nobleman^s  fervants  now 
coming)  to  acquaint  his  mafter,  that  the  cpach, 
according  to  his  order,  was  waiting  in  the  Camfo 
Vaccina^  the  company  concluded  their  morning 
ftudy,  arid  fet  put  for  Frefcati.  On  the  road 
their  converfation  was  frequently  diverted  to 
various  topics,  and  as  frequently  it  returned  to 
the.  reman  hiftory;  the  great  events' in  Tuil/s 
times  having  deeply  engaged  their  attention. 

As  they  drew  near  to  Frefcatij  the  young 
nobleman  looked  out  of  the  coach-window  on  the 
right,  towards  Albano^  and  began  to  talk  of  the 
antiquities  in  that  neighbourhood. 

•  You  remember,,  faid  he,  the  ruined  monu- 
ment,^  which  (lands  in  the  middle  of  the  high 
road  near  Albano:  I  mean  the  monument  with 
five  fmall  pyramids  on  it's  top,  which  is  common-r 
ly  called  the  tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii ; 
but  which  is  fuppofed  by  more  learned  antiqua- 
rians tQ  be  the  fepulchre  ere&ed  by  Cornelia  to 
the  memory  of  Pompty.  I  could  wifh  that  we 
were  to  pafs  by  it  to-day.  In  the  prefent  difpo- 
fition  of  our  minds,  the  fight  of  Pompefs  fepul- 
G  3  chrc 
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chre  would  be  a  very  pleafing,  though  melan- 
choly obje6t. 

SoMt  of  the  admirers  of  the  Night-ThoughtS| 
Taid  Crito's  pupil,  I  believe  would  not  have  been 
fony,  if  that  poem  had  been  written  in  Italy* 
How  would  that  author  have  moralized^  while 
leaning  on  the  monument,  that  contained  the  afhes 
of  Pomfey  the  Great ! 

Regnatorem  Afia!  jacet  ingens  littore  truncusj 
Avuljumquc  humeris  caputs  (3Jine  Mmine  corpus^ 

I  KNOW  not,  replied  Crito^  how  to  reconcile 
the  different  opinions  of  the  ancients,  relative  to 
the  iiflies  of  Pompey.  Plutarch  exprefsly  fays^ 
that  they  were  buried  by  Cornelia^  at  Alha.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  ftrifUy  follow  the  opinion 
of  Martial  and  Lucan^  that  fepulchre  muft  be  a 
cenotaph  only  :*^for  Pompey^i  remains,  as  Lucan 
very  diffusively  defcribes,  were  in  his  time  ftill 
in  Egypt.     Martial  alfo  fays, 


ipfum 

Terra  tegit  Lihyes^  Ji4amen  ulla  tegit^ 

Perhaps  Pomj&^^'s  head,  which  was  prefented  ta 
Julius  Cmjar  at  Alexandridj   might,   agreeably 

♦  ViRG«i£a.ii.  557« 

bis 
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to  his  ufual  humanity^  be  fetit  by  him  to  Cor- 
neliaj  and  by  her  be  interred  kt  Alhano*.  The 
remainder  of  his  dull  h  probably  loft,  ainidft 
the  conunon  fand  and   mud  of  the    egyptian 

Ths  converfation  now  again  diverted  itfelf 
to  other  fubje6b.  About  noon  the  coach  arrived 
at  the  gates  of  Frtjcati:  the  young  nobleman 
(ent  a  fervant  into  the  town,  to  order  dinner  at 
the  ina  to  be  ready,  according  to  the  Italian 
cmftomoT  dining  early,  in  an  hour  smd  a  half) 
and  dien  told  his  coachman  to  drive,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  the  neighbouring  monaftery  of  Grotta 
Firrata. 

Thk  road  from  FrefcoH  to  GraUa  F errata 
is  very  pleafant :  the  former  part  of  it  is  a  (hady 
wood;  the  latter  is  an  open  com  field,  adorned 
with  feveral  oriental  plane  trees,  which,  from 
their  vaft  fize,  -  feem  to  be  fome  hundreds  of  years 
old. 

Psan  APS,  faid  Crito's  pupil,  thefe  may  be  the 
defcendants  of  that  plane  tree  of  Craffas^  which 
Tully defcribes  with  fuch  pleasure;  Ad  opacanium 
faunc  locum  patviis  diffufa  niiiiiit.    But  let  us 

•  See  ^fcH9m^di*s  defcription  «f  the  Agn  Rmaw^  p.  8oa« 
f  Sec  di  Ormt$re^  lib*  i*  c.  7, 

G4  not 
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not  think  of  Crafus ;     we    are  now  near  the 
country-houfe  of  Tully  himfelf. 

.  GROTTA.  Ftrrdta^  faid  Crito^  is,  you  knbw^ 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  the  place  of  Tull/s 
Tufculan  villa.  Addifon  and  MiddUton  ftrongly 
embraced  that  tradition :  but  fome  Italian-  aiiti- 
quanans  are  of  a  contrary  opinion;  and  produce 
feveral  weighty  arguments,  proving  it's  fituation 
to  have  been  rather •  at  the  Rufinelia^  which  is 
about  two  miles  nearer  Tufculum*.  ^  Thcrb 
are  indeed  fcarcfe^any  remains  of  antiquity;:  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tufxulum^  that  ari  not 
imagined,  either,  by  the  vulgar,  or  by  fome  anti- 
quarians, to  have  belonged  to  Cicero.  Perhaps 
of  all  thefe  their  different  opinions,  fome  one  may 
be  true^  In  thetnidft  of  this  vmcjertainty,  let  us 
however,  have  the  pleafure  of  walking  to  the 
J^uffinella/m  the  a&ernoon;  ahd,  at  prefejit,*  of 
vifiting  Grotia  Ftrrata. 

Within  about  half  an  hour  the  coach  arrived 
at  the  convent.  The  monks  who  inhabit  it  are 
of  a  greiik  order ; — the  baJiUan:  They  received 
our  tnglijh  company  with  great  civility;  (bowed 
them  certain  ancient  marbles  in  the  cloifter,  as 
fome  kind  of  proof,  that  Tullfs  villa  might  have 

♦  Sec  E/cbiuardi's  De/crittione  delP  JgnRimanoy  P.S74, 

been 
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been  (ituate  there ;  and  then  condu6ked  them  to 
the  other  curiofities  of  the  place ;  particularly 
Dcmenichino's^zinxmgs  in  the  chapeL  The 
young  nobleman  ftudied  thefe  pidures  for  a  con- 
j&derable  time,  not  without  exprefling  the  greateft 
admiration. 

He  afterwards  got  into  his  coach,  thanked 
the  monks  for  their  civility,  and  retained  with 
his  cngli/h  friends  to  Frefcati  to  dinner* 


Aftjsr  dinner  the  eldeft  of  the  young  gentle- 
men,  who  had  fat  up  moil  part  of  the  night  to 
read  Plutarch's  life  of  Caio^  laid  himfelf  down 
on  the  couch  to  fteep.  The  young  nobleman  di- 
verted himfelf  with  finiihing  the  drawing,  which 
he  had  begun  this  morning*;  and  Crito  retired 
with  his  pupil  into  the  next  room,  to  their  cicero- 
fiian  fiudies. ' 

About  two  and  twenty  o*clock  the  company 
walked  out.  Juft  at  the  edge  of  the  town  their 
roman  fervant  fhowed  them  a  rough  mafs  of  fione, 
faid  to  be  the  remains  of  LucuUus's  maufoleum. 
Thence  they  walked  up  to  the  Ruffindla. 

Th£  jRi^n^//a  IS  fituate  half-way  between  the 
plcafant  town  of  Frefcati^  and  the  rocks  and  ruins 

,     of 
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of  the  ancient  and  lofty  city  of  Tufculum. 
No  walk  (tan  be  more  agreeable  than  the  afcent 
from  Frefcati  thither,  through  the  groves,  and  by 
the  numerous  cafcades  of  Villa  Pamphili.  On 
one  fide  of  it^  towards  the  plain,  appear  the  beau- 
tiful (hades  and  ftreams  of  Villa  CotUij  formerly 
the  habitation  of  Lucullus ;  and  on  the  other  fide, 
the  road  planted  with  laurel,  which  leads  towards 
the  fteep  hill  of  MqnU  Portio^  the  family  feat  of 
Cato^. 

But  far  elevated  above  all  is  that  venerable 
open  grove  of  lofty  pines  near  the  Rufinella^ 
which  crowns  the  ridge-  of  the  Tufoulan  moun- 
tains, and  (hades  thefpot  where  Cicero's  villa  and 
rural  Lycdtum  once  perhaps  .ftppd. 

In  the  field  on  the  fide  of  this  grove,  are  yet 
to  be  feen  many  marks  of  terra(res,  and  a  large 
and  broad  mofaic  pavement,  ftill  entire.  Thi^  * 
pavement  perhaps,  as  the  young  nobleman  pleafed 
himfelf  with  imagining,  might  belong  to  Cictro's 
library;  the  centre  of  it  being  ornamented  with 
a  large  defign  of  the  hiead  of  Minerva  t. 

•  Annifwo^  delta  parte  di  Frefcati  che  riguarJaMatite  Por- 
9th  fu  trwato  il  Jepotcbrp  antiquiffimo  delltt  famigUa  P^rzia 
t9ponata'del  Bellori  CfT  dalFolpu  Abbate  Veuuti. 

i  Comdamine^  in  his  tour  to  Italy ^  p.  42,  fpeaks  of  this 
pavement,  as  t\it  moft  beautiful  work  of  the  kind  remain- 
mg ;  and  of  this  head  of  Miuerua^  as  executed  in  the  no* 
bleft  maanen 

How 
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How  grand  and  how  delightful  is  the  fituation 
of  this  apartmenc,  faid  the  young  nobleman ;  and 
how  properly  adapted  to  tht  charaSer  of  it's  greai 
inhabitant!  Ciuro^  though  the  moft  ftudious  and 
iDoft  learned  man  of  his  times,  yet  perhaps  never, 
amidft  all  lus  pleafures  and  labours,  forgot  his 
favourite  objeA  in  them  all;  —  beneficence  to 
Rom£^. 

Let  me  continue  to  indulge  my felf  for  fome 
moments,  in  fuppofmg  this  apartment  to  have 
been  his  library.  To  the  fouth,  how  folemn'a 
pFofpeCi  opens  itfelf,  over  the  forefts  of  Algidum^ 
the  mountains  and  lakes  of  Alba^  and  the  fea<> 
coaft ;  quite  to  the  woody  ifland  of  Aftura^  where 
Cicerc  had  another  refidence,  defig^ed  for  ftiU 
more  retired  {tudy !  To  the  north,  he  might  here 
have  always  before  bis  view  the  magnificence  and 
fplendour  of  Rome^  which  is  even  now  widely 
Ipread  over  the  Campania  before  us;  together 
with  all  thofe  great  works  of  public  utility,^  thofe 
many  grand  and  everlafting  paved  roads,  and 
thofe  many  long  and  lofty  aqueduQs,  which — 
like  his  own  defigns— ftretch  from  all  fides  a-crofs 
this  vaft  plain,  to  their  great  and  common  centre. 


^  Atyi^  tanpi  ^  *^»  T^ayots  not  ftkommr^. 

See  the  conclufion  of  CUer$U  life  by  Plutarch^ 


While 
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While  the  young  nobleman  was  thus  {peak- 
ing, Crito  turned  to  him  with  a  look  of  refpefl: 
and  love ;  and — How  happy  (hould  we  have  beeo, 
faid  he,  if,  fo  foon  as  yoi^  had  finiflied  this  after- 
noon your  drawing  of  the  temple  of  Concord^  you 
had  favoured  us  with  your  company  in  the' next 
room.  Your  loving  and  worthy  friend,  whom  I 
know  not  whether  I  ought  to  call  my  pupjl,  or 
my  tutor,  was  then  aflifting  me  to  prepare  and 
finiih  this  fecond  fhort  paper  onXictro's  charac- 
ter. He  reminded  jne  of  (everal  paflages,  tend- 
ing to  fiiow^  that  Tufi^lum  was  always  CUero^s 
favourite  country -feat ;  from  which  he  wrote  with 
the  greattjl  plcafurt  feveral  of  his  epiftles;  in 
which  he  compofed  with  the  greattjl  fpirit  feveral 
,of  his  orations ;  and  which  he  made  the  fcene  of 
feveral  of  his  rhetorical  and  philofophic  dialogues : 
particularly  of  thofe  two^  the  principal  perhaps 
of  each  kind;  the  books  de  Orator e^  and  the 
Tufculan  queftions. 

So  fond  indeed  was  Tully  of  this  his  rural  re- 
tirement,  as  frequently  to  expatiate  with  pleafiire 
on  the  defcription  of  perfons  and  places  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Monte  Portio,  was  the  farm  of 
Cato  the  elder,  the  principal  fpeaker  in  the  dia- 
logue de  Sene^ute.  At  Villa  Conti  was  the  famous 
library  of  Lucullus^  which  is  the  fcene  of  the  dia- 
logues in  the  third  and  fourth  book  de  Finibus ; 

and 
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and  in  which  tbefe  two  illuftrioas  ^tmvxxy  neigh- 
bours, Cicero  and  Cato  the  younger,  both  then, 
and  probably  often,  really  met.  Ibi  Catonemfe- 
dcntem  invent^  multis  circumfufvm  libris:  erat 
enim  in  illo  inexhaujla  aviditas  legendiy  neqtefa- 
Mari  poterat:  &  maloi  mihi  dixit^  hunc  put- 
rum  Luculli  [the  pupil  of  Cato  and  Cicero}^  his 
libris^  potius  qudm  omhi  rcliquo  villa  ornatu  dc- 
leUari  *• 

Modern  Frefcati^  replied  the  young  noble- 
man, notwithftanding  all  Ws  beauty  and  fplen- 
dour,  is  I  apprehend  much  inferiour  to  Tu/culum^ 
as  it  appeared  in-  tho  (inies  of  Tully;  when  the 
fides  of  thefe  hills,  and  all  the  environs,  were 
cd\9eredj  with  the  country  palaces  of  'the  roman 
(enators.  At  Cdfal  Morenaj  W€is,  •  I  have  heard, 
Mura^na's  vilia  t  ^i  Villa  Magna^  one  of  Pothpcfs 
houfes.  ButUhe  feats  oi^Cicero  and  Lucullus  Ceera 
to  have  been^c  principal  buildings  of  this  place; 
they  were  far  fup^ripu)',  1  fuppofe/^to  Villa  Contif 
Villa  Pamphili^  or  Monte  DYagont  itfelf. 

Sc  A&CE  ever  was  any  country  place,  faid  Crito's 
pupil,  adorned  with  two  fuch  famous  libraries. 
That  of  Lucullus  was,  I  (hould  imagine^  the  moft 
cxpejifive;  that,  of  TtUljf  the  beft-chofen  collec- 
tion. 

'  ♦  0«  FrKJi.  hii'u  c.  2. 

Thx. 
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The  young  nobleman  now  began  to  fpeak  of 
the  ornaments  of  Tully's  library,  particularly  the 
Hermathenm^l  when,  obferving  a  paper  in  Crito*:! 
band,  he  fat  downi  and  defired  him  to  favow 
die  company  with  it's  contents. 

CICERO. 

P  A  R  T    IL 

QtUd  dcdicatum^ofcit  Apollinem 
Votes  f  Quid  arst  dc  patera  novum 
Fundefis  liquoremf 

HoR.  caim.  lib.  i,  od.  31. 

W  HAT  ought  to  be  the  principal  wifli  ^f  t 
young  man,  who  has  already  had  the  happinefs  ta 
be  entered  oq  a  courfe  of  good  education  ?-— For 
what  bleffing  may  we  fuppofe  Tully  to  have  prin*^ 
cipally  petitioned  in  his  youth,  at  the'.flirine  of 
Apollo i  of  this,  his  favourite  patronefs  AfinervdL; 
or  of  any  other  of  thofe  deities,  who  were  ima* 
gined  to  prefide  over  the  improvemeot  of  the 
human  mind  ? 

•  ^daJme  de  Hem^htmifcrlhU^  per  mihi  gratum  ^ 
<y  9rmamtnHm  acadimim  fffrium  mm  ;  ^ilS  Httwui  c^Hf 
mmnt  omMium;  fcf  Mhupoa/mgulan  ijl  iu/tgw  yMs  gymuafiU 
piare  velim^  ut/crihii,  ceteris  quMu  nhmt  fmimflmrimii  iun 
Atm  cme$.    Signa  ilia  cmMia  im  TufctJanwrn  itfrtah^. 

Ep.ad4ttitum^  X^.  u  cp«  4^ 
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lor  thtjfirit  offerpetual  indu/lry. 

Studious  diligence^i  by  which  I  muft  be un- 
derftood  to  mean  that  of  the  belt  kind,  is  one  of 
the  great  principles  of  growth  to  the  human  un- 
derftandiog,  which  thus  it  continually  forms,  re- 
plenifhes,  and  extends;  corre&ing  and  healing 
whatever  in  it  is  mmils  ;  guarding  it  from  many 
unneceflary  worldly  cares ;  fupplying  it^s^^efeds  ; 
And  improving  it's  excellencies. 

Such  is  it  to  the  mind.  Nor  is  it,  really,  any 
way  hoftile  to  the  health  of  the  body;  efpecially 
when  attended  by  temperance,  and  moderate  ex- 
f  rcife ;  each^of  lyhich  greatly  ftrengthens  the  men- 
nal|  as  well  as^the  corporeal  frame. 

It  we  look  into  the  life  of  Cicero^  we  (hall  find 
il  filled  with  labour  and  ii  iuftry.  His  indefati- 
gable application  far  furpafles  what  we  generally- 
conceive  of  ftudy, — and  feems  almoft  incredible* 
It  is  faid,  that  the  time,  which  other  young  mea 
of  his  age  gave  up  to  pleafure  and  diverfion,  wa« 
by  him  regularly  added  to  his  ftudious  hours; 
that  he  never  devoted  one  le^fure  hour  to  abfolute 
idlenefs ;  and  that  all  the  intervals  of  his  great 
labours  were  generally  applied  to  fi^me  good  puf  * 
pofe. 

This 
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This  Jlttdious.  diligence  was  the  means  indif- 
penfably  ncceffary  to  qualify,  even  fuch  a  genius* 
as  Tully^  for  his  great  literary  attainments.  Let 
us  not  be  difheartened  by  this  conGderation;  but 
rather  with  pleafure  refleft  that  Cicero^  by  this 
moft  careful  management  of  his  time,  madeeveiy 
day  produce  fome  valuable  addition  to  the  vaft 
fund  of  his  knowledge* 

In  relatioa  to  iht  fruits  of  thefe  his  learned 
labours,  I  am  by  no  means  able  to  fay  any  thing 
worthy  your  attention.  Permit  me  to  read  to 
you  fome  Ihort  extra&s  from  Dr.  Middleton^  re- 
lative to  this  fubjeft. 

i 

*^  No  man,"  fays  he,  "  whofA  fife  had  been 
"  wholly  fpent  in  ftudy,  ever  left  ttibre  fljimerous 
«  or  more  valuable  fruits  of  his  learning,  in  every 
"  branch  of  fcience  and  the  politer  vts."  "   * 

But  let  us  confine  our  thoughts  at  prefent  to 
his  philofophic  works.  * 

ROMEj  though  in  the  time  of  Cicero  fuperiour 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  power  and  do- 
minion, yet  was  comparatively  very  deficient  in 
I^nowledge;  particularlyin  the  knowledge  of  that 
which  is  the  fummit  of  all  literary  glory, — ^moral 
philofophy.    Cicerty's  great  defign  was,  to  fup^ 

ply 
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pfy  tliis  mod  important  dtfiieruhm.  He  laboured 
to  increafe  the  knowledge  of  his  countrymen^  by 
adding  to  it  whatever  was  wife  or  noble»  in  Hat 
fe vend  grecian  phirofophies.  He  laboured,  above 
all,  to  place  before  their  eyes,  in  the  ftrongeft 
light,  thofe  fiVe  great  principles  of  natural  reli- 
gion and  morality,  on  which  the  happinefs  of 
mankind  fo  much  depends: — ^The  exiftence  of 
GOD;  the  reality  of  a  Providence;  the  immortality 
of  the  foul ;  die  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  pu* 
nifliments;  and  the  eternal  difference  of  good  and 
evil.  Rt^pvilicm  cuusd^  philofophiam  hanc  ro- 
manis  hominiius  expticandam  putavit ;  magni  ex- 
iftimans  inter effc  ad  decus  &  ad  laudem  civiiatisy 
reSf  tarn  graves  J  tamque  prttclarasy  latinii  etiam, 
Uteris  contineri.  It  %s  needlefs  to  obferve,  how 
nobly  he  executed  diis  great  defign.  Happy  is 
it,  that  the  comppfitions,  which  he  originaUy  thus 
deligned  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  have  ex- 
tended their  good  effeds  much  farther^  to  many 
other  ages  and  nations*  . 

But,  it  may  be  peculiarly  ufeful  for  us  to  oh- 
ferve,  diat  Cicero  kimfel/ktms  to  have  received 
great  benefit  from  thefe  his  ftudies,  ^tfeverat  dif^ 
ferent  periods  of  his  life. 

FaoM  his  early  youth  he  had  applied  himfelf 

diligendy  to  the  ftudy  ^  moral  philofophy;   Soon 

VouII.  H-  indeed 
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inde^did  he  difd^in,  and  with' indignation  re- 
jtStj  the^  mean  doflrines  of  the  epicurean  fed ; 
but  he  induftrioully  took  all  opportunities,  both 
at  home  and  on  )iis  travels,  to  imbibe  the  princi- 
:ples  of  fome  other  mu<:h  more  exalted  fyftems. 
At  Rome^ — ^let  me  repeat  his  own  words — totumfc 
Philoni  iradiditj  cdmiraiili  quodam  ai  fhilofo^ 
^hiamjludio  concitatus.  During  hi^  tijaveis,  which 
on  the  whole  took  up  about  tw>ytar$^  he  lefided 
no  Ufs  i^anjix  months  in  Athens^  at  the  houfe  pf 
AfUiochus^  the  principal  philofopher  of  the  old 
academy*:  at  Rhedcs  alfo  he  ftudied  philofpphy 
with  Pofidonii$ij  the  moft  elleemed  and  l^rned 
ftoic  of  that  age« 

It  is  a  pLealing  refle&ion^  my  dear  fellow-tra- 
sVellesili  and  may  it  prove  alfo  a  good  omen  to 
fomt  of  this  company.)  to  recoiled,  that  Cicerej 
in  tke  yc(^r  following  his  return  from  ihefe  his 
travels  J  a£led  very  nobly  in  hisjirjl  pubiifofficei 
-—ihcjicilian  quxftorfhip.. 

.  Let  us  confider  his  life  at  another  period. 
About  his  *  forty -fecond  or  foriy-third  jear,  we 
find  faimpafling  gmat  part  of  his  time  with  much 

♦  Cum  'venifJeM  Athenas^  /ex  mtn/ei  cum  Anttochor,  *veteru 
^e^demite  uobitiffimo  ac  frudeutijfimo  pbiUfopbo^fui;  Jiuiiumque 
fbdofQpbim  nunquam  intermiffum^  aprimmque  adol^centia  cul- 
tum^  &/emp€r  auburn f  boc  rurfus fummoduSorels  doSore  re^ 
wywvi.  f>.eCl^riiQratoribus^   c.  9.1. 

■   fatisfac- 
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fadsfaftion  here  at  Tufculun.  Ex  omnilms  mdkf- 
iih  &  laioribus  hoc  uno  in  hco  conqwiefcimv^s^ 
Tufculano  ita  dtleHamur^  iU  nobifmee  ipjis  Ma 
dcnique^  cum  hue  venimusj  placeamus*.  Cicero 
was  at  (half  urhtvery  eage#  itji  making  a  coHeftion 
of  greek  books^  atid  forming  a  Iibt*ary.  $>uchan 
employment  .is  foinetim^s  the  work  of  mi^rd  ignb^ 
rant  vanity;  but  with  a  Tuily  it  muft  have  beeii 
hr  ocberwife.  He  was  fully  fenli'ble,  that  on  tb^ 
learned  furniture  of  this  room,  properly  arranged 
acid  dige^fted,  would  depend,  in  a  great  meafure^ 
the  ufefulnefs  of  his  prefent  time  of  ti<e,  as  well  as 
the  comfort  of  his  old  age.  It  feems  highly  pro- 
bable, that  Tully  took  this  opportunity  to  refnefh 
his  memory  in  relation  to  fome  of  his  former 
fiudies;  and  that  by  this  refreihment  he  wad  6n* 
abled  to  achieve  die  patriotic  adions  of*  his 
ftofiouscoiifulftip,  ill*  die  next  year,  whii^li  was 
the  forty-fourth  of  his  life. 

.  Aioui  ten  years  afterwards  we  find  Cicero  re- 
ffimtig  his  ftudies  with  particular  application.  In 
his  fifty-third  year  he  frequemly  reured  fr^tq  the 
(iimalifl  Of  Rom€  to  hii  coutitty  villas;  paifing  his 
time  partly  wCunkty  paltly  at  Tufoulum.  H^ 
%iraa  then  etitploy^d  in  his  great  work^  de  Repuh 
liC^  of  which  the  ^oninim^  Si^ipioHis  n  thecoH'^ 
clufion.      When  he  had  finiihed  the  firft  twd 

'H  2  books 
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books  of  that  work)  he  read  them  to  fome  of  his 
friends  here  in  his  Tufculan  villa.  Salluft  was 
one  of  the  company*. 

Pahdoni  dear  fir,  this  interruptiont  faid  the 
eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen:  but  how  fortu- 
oate  would  it  be,  if  ever  in  ploughing  up  thefe 
fields  a  cheft  fliould  be  difcovered,  containing 
the  manufcript  of  thofe  books  dc  Republican  A 
cheft  of  Numa's  manufcripts,  I  think,  was  dif- 
eovered  on  the  Jfaniculan  hill  in  the  fame  manner. 
But  pray  proceed* 

In  his  fifty-fourth  or  fifty-fifth  year,  continued 
CritOj  Tully  wrote  his  treatife  de  Legibus^  after 
the  example  of  Plato^  whom,  of  all  writers,  he 
moft  loved  to  imitate.  This  work  was  dcfigned 
as  a  fupplement,  or  fecond  volume,  to  his  other, 
de  Republican 

In  his  fifty-fixth  year  he  was  governor  of 
Cilicia^  the  beneficent  profe&or  of  a  happy 
people  committed  to  his  care.  O  my  dear  friends, 
does  it  not  feem  highly  probable,  that  Cicero's 
ftudies,  during  the  three  preceding  years,  bad 
excited  in  his  inind  many  noble  fentimentsy  which 
he  put  in  praCtice  during  that  glorious  govern- 
ment ? 

♦  Bf.  md  ^  Ftmtrtm^  lib.  Hi,  5. 

Lit 
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Let  us  confider  him  again  at  z  fourth  period. 
Cicero  in  bis  fi^cty-firft,  fixty-fecond,  andfixty* 
third  yearS)  was^  more  deeply  perhaps  than  ever, 
engaged  in  literary  labours.  He  was  then  bufy 
in  works  of  greater  dignity  in  themfelves^  and  of 
greater  utility  to  the  world,  than  thofe  which  in 
modern  times  have  been  the  happy  fruits  of  the 
retirements  of  a  Clarendon^  or — I  had  almoft  faid^ 
a  Ba€on.  During  thefe  three  years  Cicero  was 
employed  in  writing  his  hiftory  of  the  life  of  Cato  ; 
his  treatifes  ie  ConfolatiotUf  de  Amicitid^  de  Se^ 
fu9utej  de  Glorias  his  Hortcnfius^  vcl  Cohorta^- 
tiones  ad  Philofophiam ;  his  books  de  Academicis^ 
dt  FiniiuSf  de  NaJtwra  Deorum^  de  Faio;  his  . 
tranflation  of  Plato's  Timieus^  on  the  nature  i^idP 
origin  of  the  univerfe;-«and,  to  crown  all^  fait 
Trfculai^s  and  his  Offices. 

'  W  H  AT  a  long  and  fplendid  catalogue  of  literaiy' 
labours!  But  what  muft  have  been  thefpirit  of 
that  induftryf  by  which  fuch  numerous  and  ex* 
cellent  works  were  planned  and  perfeded?  Cre^ 
dibile  non  ejl  quantum  fcribam  die^  quin  etiau^ 
noSihuSf  fays  Tully^  in  one  of  his  letters  at  that 
time. 

It  alfo  moft  highly  deferves  our  notice  and 

admiration,,  that  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  thefe 

TCtirementSi  rW(f  ftrongly  and  intimately  con*^ 

H3  ncdcd 
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neded  himfelf  with  the  learned  Varro.  The  de- 
fign,  with  which  thefe  two  great  men  joined  and 
united  their  literary  labours,  was  the  fupport  of 
the  caiife  of  virtue. 

-Your  minds,  I  know,  my  dear  friends,  are 
§Hcd  with  the  two  ruling  principles  of  love  of 
fludy,  and  love  of  doing  good.  Let  us  then  here 
paufe  a  little ;  and,  featedas  we  now  are,  per- 
l)aps  in  die  very  library  of  Ciceroj  let  us  en- 
deavour to  excite  in  ourfelves  fome  meditations 
worthy  of  the  place  and  fubjeft. 

Venerable  as  is  the  memory  of  Cato^  yet 
how  much  more  wife,  noble,  and  good, — ^at  leaft 
in  one  refpeft— was  the  conduft  of  tkat  great 
mind,  qua:  hlc  cogitabat  ?  Amidft  the  inoft  hej^vy 
public  calamities,  Cicero  did  not  defpair,  or 
abandon  that  eiuftence,  in  which  providence  had 
ftationed  hira.  Driven  from  the  tribunals  and 
the  fenate,  yet  he  ceafed  not  his  labour  of  doing 
good  to  the  utmoft,  by  thofe  other  means  which 
ftill  remained  in  his  power: — I  mean  his /Ai/(?/i- 
phical  ftudies.  For  the  cultivation  of  tjiefe  he 
moft  indefatigably  exerted  himfelf  in  this  retire- 
ment: and  their  growth  fo  profpered,  as  to  pro- 
duce to  tbe  world  infinitely  more  benefit,  than 
whatever  had  arifen  from  his  former  oratorical 
^fQlitml  abilities.— Such  are  the  fruits  of  rcn 

^gnation^ 
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Jignaiion^  and  of  perfeveranca  in  d^iiig  good!—* 
Such,  as  a  young  poet  might  fty,  in  thefe  poetic. 
regionS)  was  the  reward  of  the  pious- ^n^^shim^ 
felf ;  who,  upon  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Troy^ 
did  not  give  himfblf  up  to  defpair^  or  flay  hiin- 
felf  on  the  ruins  of  Priam's  pallrce;  but,  after 
having  bravely  done  his  duty  to  his  country, 
pauently  refigned  himfelf  to  the  will:  of  provi** 
dence*.  He  retired^  with  fome  fe^  companions, 
tor  theft  ver/  plains;  andhere  became  die  founder 
of  all  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the  immenfe  em* 
pire  of  Rome. 

SvT  not  only  to  thllt  public  vfBs  Cicero  lb  happy 
as  to  be  thus  ufeful.  By  thefe,  the  laft  and  moft' 
noble  of  his  ftudious  laboursi  ha  muft  have 
greatly  comforted,  ennobled,  and  exalted  his  own 
ffiindw 

Such  ftudies  muft  have  been,  from  their  gencr 
ral  tendency,  very  ferviceable  in  correSing  thofe 
defeSs  of  chamder,  by  which,  it  muft  be  owned, 
Tvlly  fometithes  funk  much  lower  than  could  be 
well  imagined  of  fo  great  a  man.      I  mean^   his. 

pro|)enfity  on  the  one  hand  to  pride,  on  the  other  ' 

» 

•     •  Ttjhr^  in  •ccaju  'vtfiro^  mc  ttta^  mtemllai: 
Vitofififfe  nficis :        ■ 

w.^^}ficff€t  ofU  ulla  iahmimtz 

iENiiD,  uV43t,  8q3» 
H4  l^ 
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to  timidity:  and,  confequently,  his  too  great  de^ 
jc^on  in  advcrfity;  and  too  much  ccmfiidence 
when  in  a  profperous  ftate. 

These  defefts  feem  to  have  grown  upon  TuUy^ 
vhiie  he  continued  deeply  engaged  in  public  and 
private  bufinefs^  Much  converfe  with  the  world 
is  indeed  generally  found  to  be  very  prejudicial 
to  the  hearty  by  weakening  it's  virtues^  and  in* 
flaming  it's  bad  paiEons.  The  world  is  full  of 
contagion^  and  aria  cattiva. 

On  the  contrary,  Tully^s  moral  ftudies  in  re* 
tirement  feem  to  have  been  the  conftant  medicine 
of  his  fouU  This  grove  feema  to  have  been,  at 
Icaft  in  feme  degree^  his  9tixif(  Xwr^m* 

•r  If  >cr?Y  would  it  have  been,  if  the  moral  ftudies 
of  this  great  man  had  been  ennobled  with  a  proper 
fpirit  d  piety  and  humility* 

Ik  relation  to  piety f  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
^e  infinite  improvement,  which  that,  heavenly 
grace  might  have  produced  in  fuch  a  chara&er  u 
that  of  Tully.  Let  me  remind  you  only  of  two 
cxpreffions,  which  were  read  to  you  about  this 
time  yt&trizy  tvexnngi^^FugatrixtriJlitia;  abla^ 
trix  tivu>riu 

U 
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Im  relaiioB  to  kumili^^  let  me  read  to  yt>a 
lialf  a  dozen  lines^  which  I  find  written  in  mf 
nemoranduin-book,  and  dated  at  Venice  in  ite 
beginning  of  \%St  ftpun^cu  During  our  fiaf 
ihere^  by  accident  I  went  one  day  into  the  church 
of  St.  Giorge  in  Algij  and  heard  part  of  a  fer« 
mon.  The  preacher  was  fpeaking  of  Laurence 
Jfufiinian^  the  famous  patriarch  of  Vtnice^^  and 
pbferred,  that  the  n)oft  fincere  and  profound 
humility  was  the  firft  things  in  which  that  prdate 
laboured  to  ground  his  religious  difciplcs. 

LAURENCE  JUSTINIAN  taughi  hisfcJ^ 
larSf  that  kwmility  injfires .  the  foul  with  trua 
enrage  and  rejolvtion^  hy  direSing  her  to  flaca 
her  intire  etmfidence  in  God  alone^  the  only  Journ^ 
iation  0/  her  ^rength.  He  compared  htmiHt;^ 
to  a  river;  which  is  low  and^ill  injummer^  hA 
loud  and  high  in  winter,  So^  /aid  this  pious 
prelatCf  humility  is  Jileni  in  projperity^  never 
elated  or /welled  by  its  but  it  is  highy  magnani^ 
mouSf  andjull  o/joy  and  invincible  courage  under 
adverjity. 

*  LmmnniiMs  Ju/tMuwui^  fatrid  vetutm^  dignitate  fotr^ 
eioif  eanomicMS  rtgnloHt  S.  GetrgH  im  JIgd,  Trigiata  omtU 
im  ngmlmfintue  exaSiSf  ^im^timnm  #/^/iri  r9^/titmnu  ^; 
f§/ifmmm  mmttmi  «#«  mrw^  mt  nms  im^p9fitmm  txcmitret^  oJii* 
imijpi.  Fir  imfmcmtd  €rgi  Dtmm  fUtmte^  fniigi  im  fOmftm 
ebmrUait^  &f  imgtmii  rtljgiomis  xeh  muriti  akhrmmdrnt. 

Q0Oi*i  HylerimLiUrorim^  S40imUm  xv.  p.  tfi. 

Tasaa 
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There  feems,  indeed,  fomething  of  faffe  taftc 
in  the  fimHe;  but  the  do6lrine  itfelf  is  of  high^ 
importance:  it  affeded  jne  peculiarly  at  that- 
time,  as  in  our  late  journey  from  Bologna  to 
Venice^  I  had  been  often  thinking  on  Tulifs  cha- 
rader. 

Had  Tully  direfted  his  moral  ftudies  to  the 
acquiiition  of  fuch  a  virtue,  his  life,  no  dbubt,* 
m^ould  have  been  far  more  laudable  and  exemplar/. 

« 

But,  however  imperfeft  his  moral  ftudies 
might  be,  they  certainly  were  of  great  fervice  to 
him.      Though  not  et^iqot,  they  were  wKoi  tj©*' 

By  their  afliftance  he  repaired  infome  meafur& 
the  breaches  in  his  mind,  and  fortified  himftlf^ 
with  new  and  noble  refolutions.  Thus  animated. 
Ire  refumed  in  old  age  his  political  labours,  for 
the  fervice  and  affiftance  of  the  republic,  then  in 
her  defperat^  and  laff  agonies.  In  thai  difmal 
fervice  Cicero  fliowed  no  marks  of  timid  dejec- 
tion : — ^you  will  pleafe  to  remember  that  1  am 
fpeaking  from  Dn  Middleton: — and  he  con* 
eluded  all  his  labours,  by  death  in  the  caufe  of 
his  country;  a  death  full  of  refignation,  and  un- 
obfcured  by  fymptbms  either  of  pftentation  or  of 
fcan 

APPIAN 
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APPIAN  vifited  that  fpot:  %«? lov  x«6' i^oji/w 
nii  rs  ncsA^  Eiltv.  In  our  journey  next  month  to 
Naples^  we  ihall  neceflarily  pafs  near  it.  Cicero's 
fepulchre  is^  as  I  have  been  informed,  in  the 
vineyard  or  olive-garden,  on  the  right-hand  of 
the  entrance  of  Mola^ — the  ancient  Formia. 

B  u  T  to  conclude.  The  moral  ftudies  of  Cicero^ 
imperfe£t  as  they  were,  feem  ever  to  have  amended 
and  exalted  his  character,  in  proportion  to  the 
diligence  with  which  he  applied'  to  them.  They 
were  to  him,  in  fome  degree,  like  a  frequent  re- 
newal of  the  Eleufinian  myfteries,  which  to  thd 
initiated  are  faid  to  have  been  *  revcrd  initia  vittt. 
From  them-*-to  ufe  his  own  words— he  was  in^ 
ftrufted,  not  only  how  to  live  with  more  real  hap- 
ptnefs,  but  alfo  how  to  die  with  a  better  hope :— « 
Sti  ctiam^  cum  meliorefpe^  moritndi. 


CRITO  now  rofe  from  the  bench,  and  pro*^ 
pofcd  to  his  young  friends  to  return  to  Frefcaiiy 
before  the  evening  dews  came  on ;  but  in  walking 
down  the  hill,  he  could  not  refrain  from  expreifing 
the  following  fentiments. 

^  See  /f  Legibui^  Cb*  Ht 

III 
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I N  concluding  our  refle6tions  on  Cicero's  moral 
ftudies,  and  confequent  a&ions,  we  muft  with 
forrow  repeatedly  own,  that  they  were  both  very 
iniperfe£L  His  conduQ,  even  at  it's  hejl  periods^ 
I  am  afraid,  was  not  free  from  faults:  his 
opinions,  relative  to  fome  very  important  poinu 
of  moral  and  natural  philofophy,  were  often 
wavering. 

Th  £  8  E  confiderations  have  very  greatly  abated 
the  veneration^  which  I  Ihould  otherwife  have 
felt,  in  treading  on  that  pavementi  which,  as 
our  noble  young  friend  with  probability  imagines^ 
was  often  traverfed  by  Tullj^  in  his  ftudious  me* 
ditationsf 

I  MUST  acknowledge,  that  I  have  been  much 
more  affeSed,  in  feveral  parts  of  our  travels 
through  France  and  Italy ^  on  entering  the  libra- 
ries of  fome  perfons  famous  in  modem  hiftory  ; 
who,  though  they  were  of  abilities  far  inferiour 
to  thofe  of  Tully^  yet  infinitely  exceeded  him  in 
the  general  uprig^tnefs  of  their  condud,  as  well 
as  in  the  happiners  of  their  chriftian  faidi.  Never 
indeed  do  I  enter  the  library  of  a  wife  and  good 
Aian,  without  feeling  fome  kind  of  fecret  awe. 
Wife  and  good  ftudy  is  juftly  efteemeds  next 
after  prayer,  the  higbeft  exalution  of  the  human 
mind:  and  €on(equently,  the  libntiy  of  the  vir-> 

tuoua 
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tuous  man  is,   next  after  die  church  in  which  he 
prays,  the  moft  venerable  and  facred  place* 

Nor  is  it  only  by  wife  ftudy,  that  it  is  thus,  as 
kwene,  confecrated.  In  it  are  all  his  works  of 
public  and  private  beneficence  generally  planned: 
in  it  the  virtues,  which  he  owes  to  himfelf,  are 
continually  examined  and  enlarged;  and  from  it, 
his  moft  private,  and  perhaps  moft  fervent  de- 
votions are  daily  afcending  to  heaven:  I  re- 
member part  of  a  copy  of  verfes,  tranflated  from 
the  Italian  by  my  dear  pupil,  on  a  fimilar  fub- 

jea. 

Balmjof  the  mind!  hailjhdiousfititudt! 
0  bring  with  thee  calm  ptace^  wife  piety  ! 
Bring  f elf -correQing^  Jlill  improving  virtue  f 
Bring  charity^  for  ever  meditating 
To  allf  injufi  degrees^  the  highefl  good. 

.     Hail!  folitude!   that  from  eternity 
Waji  prefent  at  the  glorious  throne  of  God; 
Andf  in  his  bounteous  mind  revolv^dj  couldfl  trace 
Creation's  plan :  how  vafl !  how  wife !  how  good! 
Inhabitant  of  heaven^  and  friend  ofman^ 
*  With  allttiy  lifidred  virtues j  hither  come! 
And^  if  aught  human  may  become  thy  train^ 
tet/aireflfcience  onthy  footflepswait. 

I   FOR- 
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I  FORGET  the  words  of  the  next  ftanza;  bttt 
they  were  expreffive  of  the  poet's  vifli,  that 
fcieqce  might  come  accompanied  always  by  hu- 
mility. Humility  is"  indeed  the  beginning,  the 
middle,  and  the  end  of  all  true  knowledge,  both 
in  this  world  and  in  the  next. 


Scarce  had  Crito  pronounced  the  lall^words^ 
when  making  a  fwift  tranfition  to  other  fubje^, 
he  began  to  talk  of  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  the  beauty  of  the  country.  The  young 
nobleman  admired  with  him  the  various  tints  of 
the  trees,  and  the  pifturefque  efieft  of  feveral 
objcfts  in  the  profpeQ.  The  eldeft  of  the  youn^ 
gentlemen  furveyed  with  pleafure  the  beautiful 
and  pure  azure  of  the  Italian  fky  over  their  beads. 
Crito's  pupil  wifhed  for  fome  englijh  cloudsj  to 
variegate  it;  and  for  an  cnglijh  twilight^  to 
lengthen  out  the  evening. 

Discoursing  on  thefe,  and  other  fimilar 
topics,  they  arrived  at  Frejcati  about  dufk,  and 
finding  their  coach,  with  the  horfe3  ready  har« 
nefliqd,  ft anding  before  the  inn  door,  got  into  It 
^^  foon  as  they  had  paid  the  dinner  bill,  and  drove 
to  Romt. 

This 
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This  (hort  night-journey  was  very  pleafant. 
There  was  indeed  no  moon,  but  the  -whole  iky 
was  filled  with  ftars;  multitudes  of  lights  alfo  were 
fcattered  over  many  parts  of  the  roman  Campania^ 
the  fields  beingi  at  that  hour  full  of  countiymen, 
getting  in  their  harveft  as  ufiial,  during  the  cooK 
nefs  of  the  night.  Thefe  lights  on  the  ground 
feemed  to  be,  as  it  wei:e,  the  refledion  of  thofe 
bri^t  luminaries  in  the  heavens. 

About  an.  hour  before  midpight  the  com* 
pany  arrived  fafe  at  their  lodgings  on  MofUtU 

Trinita* 
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C  H  A  ?•    VII. 
SEVENTEENTH  DAY'S  CONVERSATION! 


lliNCH  ANTED,  as  this  company  was,  in  daily 
treading^the  circle  of  the  antiquities  of  Romtj  yet 
they  forgot  not,  to  pay  a  due  attention  to  other 
'great  and  worthy  objefts. 

From  the  firft  outfet  on  their  travels,  Criio 
had  been  conftantly  induftrious  in  examining  the 
real  religion,  the  natural  hiftory,  and  ftate  of  li- 
terature in  every  country ;  but  he  was  peculiarly 
attentive  to  thefe  three  fubje£tS|  during  his  refi- 
dence  in  ihtroman  territories. 

Th£  young  noblenun,  as  has  been  frequently 
obferved,  had  been  bufy  in  the  contemplation  <^ 
the  fine  arts,  efpecially  painting:  he  had  ftudied 
it  with  continually- increafing  ardour  in  ihcjle^ 
ni/h^  lomiardj  Venetian^  and  reman  fchools. 

H I  s  elder  companion,  with  exceffive  diligence, 
had  laboured  in  the  political  mine;  fearching 
deeply  into  the  laws,  police,  manufaftures,  com- 

o6rcC| 
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ftierce,  fund8$  and  forces  of  every  ftate^  in  which 
he  tot  any  confiderable  time  had  refided.  Nor 
was  he  blind  to  the  great  ^^  capabilities'*  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  ftate  in  thefe  feveral  particulars  *. 

CkttO*S  ,^Vi^\\  had  propofedto  himfelf  ano- 
ther field  of  inquiry ;  viz*  the  various  kinds  and 
degrees  of  public  beneficence,  and  the  different 
workings  of  humanity  and  chriftian  charity  in 
different  parts  of  Europe.  Scarce  a  daypaffed, 
in  which  he  had  not  made  fome  progrefs  in  this 
work ;  either  by  digefting  into  proper  order  his 
former  -obfervations,  or  by  acquiring  frefli  mate- 
rials.  He  was  indefatigably  adive  in  making  due 
inquiries  after  every  wife  law  of  mercy ;  after 
every  judicioufly-charitable  inftitution:  efteem- 
ing  all  thefe  labours  as  fuperabundantly  repaid,  if 
by  thefe  means  he  could^  at  a  future  time,  be 
able  to  introduce  in  his  own  country  any  one  new 
method  of  doing  good, 

*  The  ecckfiaftic  ftate,  as  all  travellers  obferve,  is  in  a 
very  poor  condition.  It's  governors,  rven  ^ben  well  in* 
untianedj  feem  ignorant,  or  inattentive  to  the  variouSmeans 
of  imDrovement,  Indeed,  as  Adiifan  remarked  in  his  tra- 
vels, ^*  to  fpeak  truly,  they  are  here  fo  taken  up  with  the 
**  care  pf  men's  fbuh,  that  they  neglefl  the  care  of  their 
*'  bodies:'*  and  it  has  often  happened,  that  the  fovereign* 
of  this  country  has  paft  mod  of  his  days  in  a  convent, — 
or  in  fome  other  religious  or  ftudious  retifement  from  the 
world. 

'Vot.  II.  I  Such 
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SvcH  had  been  his  darling  obje0:  thix>ughout 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  travels, — and  efpeciistUx 
during  his  refidence  at  MHaUf  and  at  Rome:, 

Among  other  articles  of  public  beneficence, 
he  was  particularly  defiroUs  to  acquire  fomeftn- 
fible  and  true  memoirs,  relative  to  the  maosige- 
ment  of  th^  beft-regulated  hfpitals^  He  even 
difdained  not  to  malge  fome  inquurits  as  to  t^e 
care  of  the  prifonu 

This  morning,  while  he  wa$  happily  employed 
in  tranfcribing  and  abridging^  fome  papers^  on  the 
laji  Jukj^^s  he  was  vifitcd  by  hi«  tutor,  and  his 
two  young  friends.  They  furvcyed  the  bundles 
of  pap€f  s^  with  which  his  taUe  waa  cavered :  and 
then  fixf  d  their  tyi&  od  faim,  with  tbc  compla- 
^^nc;y,  with  which  angals  look  on  one  of  their 
e^leftial  brethrcHf  white  trd^ntly  engaged  m  fome 
eminent  work  of  benevolence. 

Th£y  were  beginning  to  exprefs  their  fenti* 
ments  on  the  occaf^on,  but  were  prevented  by 
him.  Turning  to  the  elder  of  the  young  gentle- 
men, After  all,  faid  he,  the  greateft  temporal 
charity,  is  the  charity  of  a  wife  government  ^—' 
which,  by  a  judicious  encouragement  of  induftry, 
in  agriculture,  in  manufaftures,  and  in  commerce, 

both 
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both  by  fca  and  land,  is  able  td  cttitW  comforta- 
bly And  feed  millitrns  of  iC^  {^bjtl^s.  Ih  thiSf 
great  charity  there  is  not  perhaps  a  coattlty  xm 
the  face  of  the  univerfe  fuperiour,  or  even  equal 
to  Greai  Britain.  But  in  the  fccondiry,  though 
very  important  and  htrdabte  ch^tities,  ftrch  ai 
hdfpiiahfor  tht  Jitk  an^  ^g^i  i^nd  othir  irtllftil^ 
lions  of  a  fhnilar  natute  j  althotigh  our  countfy  it 
richly  adorned  with  many  noble  foundations  of 
this  ikind,  yet  I  know  not  ^htthet  othi^r  nationij 
of  ChriJitndoTn  lAay  tiot  juftl)i»  tlkiin  ^n  etjual 
fliare  of  honour; 

I  H  A  V  E  often,  both  it  home  ahd  abWatf,  Yiektd 
our  countrymen  obfervei  perhaj^s  with  a  patriotic 
partiality,  That  no  country  was  equal  to  JPyk^- 
lund  in  fuch  works  of  charity:  But  let  ui  Ferf 
what  Ktyjltr^  though  a  german^  fays  of  the  itoH 
littns. 

CRITO'S  pupil  now  took  up  a  volume  of 
Htyjla^t  travels;'  Which  lay  on  the  table  open,  at 
the  article  «  iiilani'  and  read  fevcral  paflagdf  hk' 
it^  to  the  point  in  c^ueftion* 

MoWEvm-  this  may  be,  comiftutd  he,  yet 

certainly  all  travellers,  notwithftanding  their  fe- 

vei^  political  atid  i'eligious  diffefetlces,  tttift  ac^ 

knowledge  both  the  mftgnhude  aiid  variety  o( 

.  1 2  charitable 
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charitable  inftitutions,  which  are  to  be  feen  in 
all  parts  of  Jtaly^  efpecially  at  Milauy  and  here 
at  Rome. 

I  COULD  wifh)  faid  Crito^  that  there  was  a 
good  account  publiihed  of  all  the  italian^  and  in- 
deed of  all  the  europcan  public  charities.  A  faith- 
ful and  judiqious  defcription  of  the  various  inlli- 
tutions  of  mercy  throughout  Chrijlcndom  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  very  plea&ng  book,  as  well  as 
a  very  {Irong  teftioiony  to  the  excellence  of  the 
chriftian  religion,  by  difplaying  thus  it's  benefi- 
cent genius,  and  happy  operation  in  the  world  *. 
For  ic  feems  well  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  all 
thefe  noble  inftitutions  of  mercy  were  utterly  un- 
known in  Europe^  during  the  times  of  the  ancien^ 
grtciun  or  romcn  dominion :  and  have  all  rifen 
on  chrijlianity^  as  their  true  foundation.  £vea 
mohammcdanifm  has  copied  it*s  fpirit  in  this  parti- 
cular. 

Such  a  book,  faid  Crito*s  pupil,  might  per- 
hfips  be  ferviceable  to  another  good  purpofe* 

Is  it  not  ardently  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  dif* 
ferent  miions  oL  Europe  would  mutually  ftody 

^,  The  laft  fixteen  vcrfcs  of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of 
Sti  Maftifw  might  perhaps  be  not  improperly  placed  as  a 
fi-ontifpiece  to  fuch  a  book. 

and 
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and  imitate  each  other's  moral  excellencies  ?  It 
was  a  wife  principle  of  heathen  Rome^  never  to 
think  herfelf  perfeQ  in  the  militaiy  art;  but  con- 
ftantly  to  obferve,  and  to  adopt,  whatever  was 
truly  laudable  and  ufeful  in  the  neighbouring 
ftates.  By  this  principle,  and  by  this  pradice, 
Ihe  attained  all  her  grandeur.  And  by  the  fame 
means  England^  no  doubt,  might  very  confider- 
ably  improve  herfelf  in  the  higheft  kind  of  true 
glory,-~chriftian  beneficence.  Her  public  cha- 
rities might  thus  be  rendered  the  moil  abundant 
and  complete,  the  mod  beautifully  variegated, 
and  the  moft  wifely  fele£led  of  any  in  the  uni* 
verfe. 

If  I  be  not  miftaken,  faid  the  yoiing  noble* 
man,  fome  great  new  charities, — the  Foundling^ 
Lying-in^  and  Magdalen  hofpitals,«^were  in  this 
manner  lively  imported  into  England* 

There  is  another  charitable  inftitution,  faid 
Crito^  which,  if  .properly  regulated,  might  juftly 
be  efteemed  far  more  honourable  and  ufeful  than 
any  of  thefe  three.  I  mean  that  charity,  which 
you  know  flouriflies  fo  much  in  Italy^  particu- 
larly here  at  RomCf  the  charity  of  giving  portions 
to  poor y dung  maidens  in  marriage*.    It  has  at 

different 

^  The  legacies  to  this  charity  have  been  at  R$mt  Co  veiy 

a»pk,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  poor  young  woman  in  the 

I  g  ,  whole 
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4iffere(it  Uines  made  feveral  attempts  to  eftabHfii 
itiielf  in  England.  Archbifhop  Laud  kt  au  tx.r 
ample  of  it  in  his  native  town  of  Reading:  where, 
Recording  to  his  fmall  fortune,  he  bequeathed,  di 
legacy,,  out  of  which  young  women  whp  ha.Yei 
ferved  a  certain  time  in  the  fame  family,  with  a 
good  cbara&er,  are  now  apportioned. 

Amqhg  all  the  roman  charities,  ^faid  the  eldell 
of  tjie  young  gentlemen,  there  is  one,  which  I 
l^V'C  ojEien  thought  might  be  as  deferving  of  imi- 
tation a^^aqy.  I  mean  the  Convalcfctrd  hofpitaL; 
which  recpivQs  poor  patients,  cured  in  other  hof- 
pitals,  and  fupports  them  for  fome  weeks  witH 
comfortable  provifion,  till  they  have  recovered 
their  ftrength,  and  are  able  to  return  to  their 
work.  If  I  miftake  not,  you  have  an  accounj; 
of  tl^L^  hofpital  among,  your  papers. 

In  turning  over  the  papers  of  Crito's  pupil,  to 
find  that  account,  the  young  gentleman  fixed  his 
eyes  by  accident  on  a  memoir  relative  to  the  mos 

whole  city,'of  a  creditable  charafler,  but  what  may  be  a  par- 
taker of  thenu  The  portioning  of  matdens.  xnake^  incleed  ^ 
part  of  many  ecclefiaftical  funftions  there.  Once  in  the 
year  no  lefs  than  three  hundred  maidens  appear  in  procef^ 
Son  at  the  church  of  SoMta  Maria  fftfta  Jflaervn^  They 
come  tl^ere  to  receive  their  marriage  portions;  all  dre.fTcd 
in  long  and  flowing  white  robes,  fuch  as  arc  feen  on  feveral* 
^^Bijtique  ft^tues  of  nmau  matrons ;  and  their  faces  in  parti- 
cular are  covered  exaftly  in  the  fame  manner  as  fome  of  the 

dem 


dern  roman  frifons.  •  I  cotild  heartily  vifh  you, 
faid  he,  to  extraEt  frotn  this  Iheitkrir  feme  hintt 
that  may  be  ureful  at  home.  There  i^  perhaps  ik4 
part  of  the  briti^  police,  in  which  there  al^e  mort 
defiderata*  I  he&rd  lately  from  London^  ihiit  k 
pTopofal  for  rebuilding  Kewgdti  is  fooii  to  ht  \nA 
before  the  houfe  of  commoAi, 
i' 

The  converfaiion  ndW  dwelt  for  fom^  time  oft 
this  topic,  when  Crito's  pupil  requefted  the  com- 
pany to  take  an  hour's  walk  with  him.  He  wiflied 
they  would  permit  him  to  be  their  condudor  this* 
morning;  as  he  had  a  great  defire  to  vlfit  there- 
mains  of  the  two  tnoft  noted  piifolis  of  ancient 
Rome;  The  coitiparty  readily  confetited  to  hiiJ 
propofal. . 


Sou  ft  fmall  remains  of  the  sincient  Car  cere  Tut- 
liana  are  ftill  to  be  feen,  at  the  foot  of  the  fduth- 
eaft  fide  of  the  Capitoline  hill.  Going  down  a 
flight  of  fteps  under  the  church  of  5.  Giufefpe 
Falegnamif  the  company  entered  into  the  dark 
fubterranean  apartments  of  that  fearfiil  fcene^ 
artd  defccnded  from  dungeon  ta  dimgeon** 

•  Scft  Abbate  r#»i#r'>  Mmani  Antiquiiieiy  ▼«]»  k  p.  S^^ 
1 4  Th£ 
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The  loweft  of  thefe  is  around,  low,  fmall 
vault*.  In  this  difmal  place  it  is  faid  Plemminius 
diedt;  Juguriha  was  ftarved  to  death;};;  and 
Cethegus  and  the  other  murderers  and  incendia- 
ries  of  Cataline's  band  were  all  ftrangled^.  This 
vault  feems  indeed,  from  it's  lituation^  Jhape^ 
and  dimenlions,  to  anfwer  Sallufi's  defcription  of 
the  Tullianum:  and  the  floor,  walls,  and  roof 
Jt)eing  all  compofed  of  very  large  ftones,  it  is  at 
prefent,  perhaps,  cxa&ly  in  the  fame  ftate^  as 
formerly. 

Wretched  as  that  fet  of  villains  were,  and 
moil  deferving  of  their  fate,  yet  how  often,  faid 
Crito's  pupil,  has  this  gloomy  cavern  confined 
perfons  of  a  quite  contrary  charader !  In  the  re- 
publican times,  how  many  foreign  generals  and 
patriots,  the  brave  defenders  of  their  country 
againft  the  roman  invafions,  have,  after  under- 
i;oing  all  the  bittemefs  of  the  triumph,  taken  their 
feats  on  this  (tone  bench,  in  expedation  and  do- 

*  It  nearly  refembles  the  defcription,  given  by  DUdonu  Si^ 
tuius^  of  tYit  dungeon  at  Alba  Marforum^  in  which  Per/et  was 
imprifoned.    Vid*  Fboiii  BiUi§tbec.  edit.  RtUmi^.  p.  1156. 

t  See  ii«i{;,  book  34,  c.  44,  /«  inftri^tem  demljui  efi 
xatcercMj  ntcatnfque* 

X  Se^  Frtinjbemw^  bookUvii.  c.  19.  Ihidemum  UciifeU'^ 
imm  in  diem^  cmmfawu  CsT  nfitm  luaaw^  fpiritus  ixpul/mt  tfi^ 

^  In  this  fame  prifon  Sejanuii\fA\  the  fenate  being  af- 
fexnbled  for  his  condemnation  in  the  adjoining  temple  of 
C§MC9rd»   SiMMGhtfu  9i£o.    Sec  Jo/e/kms,h.viu  e*  $• 

firt 
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fire  of  fpeedy  death!  In  the  lower  ages^Uncter 
imperial  tyranny^  how  many  virtilotts  romans 
have  fighed  againft  the  walk  of  this  Vault;  and 
mixed  their  tears  with  that  Cup  of  their  afflic* 
tion,^— die  fpring  which  rifes  in  the  middle  of  this 
floor! 

0  monfils^  mes  amis,  qui  VeiU  penfe  jamais 
Que  nous  hahHtricns  cefcjour  de$forfait$  ? 
Ah! Jans  dovie^  avant  nous^  us  thainesjlctriffantts 
Ont  courbcfous  leurpoids  Us  Vertus  gemiffdnU^^ 

Places  iuid  condidons,  at  Which  human  weak* 
nefs  would  moA  tremble,  and  human  pride  would 
moft  difdain,  have  often  been  the  fcenes  of  the 
moft  amiable  and  exalted  virtues.  Not  to  fpecify 
other  countries,  the  two  moft  venerable  charac« 
ttU  in  the  afhtnian  hiftory,  Socrates  and  Phocion^ 
lived  in  poverty,  and  died  as  malefa8ors  in  pri* 
ion.  Career  illorumr'^  Seneca  might  (ay,—- miiu' 
curid/anSior. 

Loo K.  at  the  infcription  on  dial  wall :  I^  (aysy 
that  this  vault  was  the  dungeon  even  of  the  aptf^li 
of  the  gentilesi—znd  that  to  this  very  pillar  w6it 
fixed  hii  chains* 

1^  Sie^ide  Caluit^  aft  4» 

Thx 
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Da V LIGHT  tiow  broke  in  full  upon  them. 
How  glorious  a  fpe£lacle,  faid  the  eldeft  of  the 
young  gentlemen,  muft  that  (un  be,  to  perfons 
long  confined  in  the  gloom  of  fuch  difmal  dun- 
geons !  What  occafion  is  there  ever  to  deprive 
prifoners  of  the  benefit  of  light  and  air  ?  How  in- 
human muft  that  government  be,  which  would 
prudge  fome  litde  expence  in  affording  them  this 
confolation! 

.  Ci{/r0*5  pupil  now  repeated  fome  lines  in  the 
beginning  of  Samfon  Agoni/ies ;  and  then  pro- 
pofed  to  his  friends  to  continue  their  morning 
walk;  if  not  too  fatiguing,  as  far  as  to  the  other 
noted  prifon  of  ancient  Rome^ — the  gaol  of  the 
Decemvirs. 


Th  e  gaol  of  the  Decemvirs  ftood  near  the  fo- 
rumOlitorium*.  In  that  prifon  was  performed 
the  famous  adion,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
roman  charity.  In  memory  of  fuch  an  inftance 
of  filial  piety,  the  fenate  ordered  that  part  of  the 
prifon,  which  was  thus  diftinguiflied,  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  a  temple  to  be  erefled  on  it,  named 
on  this  account  Templum  Pietatis.    The  church 

•  Sec  Abbate  VenuilU  Romnn  Antiquities,  voU  ii.  p.  35. 
See  alfo  Pliny$  hiftory,  book  vii«  c«  36, 

of 
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oiSU  Nicole  in  Carxtrt  now  ftands  on  the  fame 
fpot.   - 

T<tf  £  company  arrived  there  about  noon,  andi 
finding  the  church  at  that  hour  quite  folitaryj 
walked  about  it  at  their  leifure« 

Is  it  not  probable^  laid  the  young  nobleman, 
that  fome  of  thefe  marble  pillars  once  adorned  the 
temple  of  Filial  Piety?  I  could  wiih  that  a  plan 
of  that  temple  were  now  extant«  But  give  nm 
leave  to  exprefs  another,  more  rational  wifh ;  I 
mean  that  our  tutor,  I  hope  he  will  permit  me 
to  ufe  that  name,  would  favour  us  with  fome 
of  his  fentiments  on  the  excellent  adion  here 
performed. 

'   I  A  M  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  politenefs^ 
replied  Crito;  but  I  am  not  worthy  of  that  title. 

I  HAV£  attended  you  to  thi^  place  with  very, 
great  pleafure;  but  am  certain,  that  there  is  no 
occaiion  to  trouble  you  with  any  of  my  reflec-' 
tions  on  the  fubje£k  of  the  raman  charity;  .th6 
hiftoiy  of  that  a^on  being  fo  well  known,  and 
it*s  excellence  fo  happily  difplayed  by  eveiy  one 
of  this  company. 

Give 
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Civ^  me  leaire,  however,  in  this  place,  to 
congratulate  my  pupil  on  the  purchafe,  which^ 
by  your  kind  affiftance,  he  has  lately  made  : — I 
mean,  the  fine  piflure  of  QmHo  on  that  fubjeft. 
He  purpofes  to  fend  it  foon  to  England.  With 
the  greateft  pleafure  will  his  father  certainly  re« 
ceive  it,  and  place  it  at  the  head  of  his  gallery  of 
family  pi6lures ;  as  a  moll  pleafing  mark  of  his 
fon's  goodnefs,  and  as  a  Sanding  lefTon  and  em- 
Uem  of  that  filial  love,  which  ought  to  fubfift  in 
all  families  from,  generation  to  generation. 


I N  this  manner  ended  the  morning*s  converfsi'- 
tion;  and  they  parted  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  At  n^ht  the  compaay,  meeting  at  fupper 
at  the  young  nobleman's  lodgings,  wereihfi^rmed 
by  Crito*s  pupil,  in  what  manner  he  had  pafled 
die  afternoon  and  firft  part  of  the  evening. 

It  is  needlefs  to  add,  that  Cnto  gave  his  atten**' 
thn  with  the  greateft  pleafure  to  the  following  ac^ 
count ;  and,,  by  the  firft  poft  \J^  England^  made  the 
parens  of  his  pupil  haippy>  by  a  full  relation  of 
it,  • 

I  CAM£ 
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.  I  CAME  home,  faid  ihe  young  gontlemati,  tbH 
morning,  from  the  place  of  the  ancient  temple  of 
filial  Piity^  full  of  the  idea  of  the  work  of  charity 
theife  perfprmed.  I  fat  down  in  my  room^  op-* 
ppfite  the  piAure  of  Gikida. — Would  to  Go>i>^^ 
that  the  thought^^  which  then  arofein  my  mind^ 
may  always  be  kj&pt  alive  there,  and  continually 
inoreafe  in  ardour !  In  the  aiteiinoon  J  again  fae 
dowa  before  the  fame  pi6:ure;.  and  in  that  (itoa' 
Uon^  often  caAing  my  eye  on  a  fpe^cle  fo  pa- 
thetic, I  made  the  following  extracts ;  partly 
from  the  epiftles  of  Seneca^  and  his  book  ie  Be- 
ntficiis^  piartly  from  a  volume-of  the  difcourfcs 
oi  Socrates. 

*5.I.T  is  noteafy toxonceivebov.anymanfcavr 
^^  receive  from  any  of  hb  feliow^creatures  greater 
^^  benefits,  than  thofe  which  all  children  derive 
^^  from  their  parents ;  by  whofe  means  they  bogin* 
^  their  exiftence,  are  admitted  as  fpe&utorB  of 
^  all  the  magnificettce  of  the  univerfe,  and  made 
^  partakers  of  all  the  temposal  and  eternal  boun*- 
^^  ties  of  Goo.  Let  us  endeavour  to  proportion' 
<^  bur  gratitude  to  fuch  benefits  received !  Lei  us 
<«  earneftly  labour,  let  us  at  leaft  fincerely  defice^ 
<<  to  be^  if  poffible,  of  as  much  benefit  to.  our 
**  parents,  as  they  have  been  to  us  I  Hoc  agite^ 
^^  opiimi  juvenes  f  Pojita  fit  inter  farentes  Hbc- 
V  rofqut  honejla  cantentiOf  dtderint  majorat  00%  ac- 

"  ceperint. 
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•*  ceptrini.  Quod  certamen  tam  cptahilc  !  FdUts^ 
^  jui  vicerint !  Felices^  quivinceiUur!  Quid  €6 
^/ortunafius/encj  qui  omnibus  ubique  predicahit^ 
^  a  Jilio  fuo  fc  beneficiis  viSum?  Quid  eo  ad^le^ 
^fcenie  pntclarius  ?  Nulla  enim  vi  vtrb^rum^ 
^  nulla  ingtniifacultate  cxprimi  potefi^  qudm  lau^ 
^  dabiltj  quamque  nunquam  a  mtmorid  komnwrn 
^exiturum^  poffe  hoc  diccre.;  parentibus  mtis 
^  parui :  teffi:  imptrio  torum  obfequentem^  Jub- 
^  miffvmqut  mt  prmhui:  ad  hoc  unum  contuma^ 
*^Jui^--^iie  beneficiis  vincerer. 

^  Nee  defunt  tarn  pulckro  certamini  duces  qui 
^  per  veftigia  Jua  ire  nos  cohortentur  f3  jubeani. 
**  Many  fons  Have  defended  the  old  age  of  their 
^  parents  from  want  and  injury;  many  have  fuc* 
<^  cefsfuUy  laboured  to  crown  them  with  honour, 
M  and  to  blefs  their  latter  days  with  great  joy,  and 
^  greater  hope ;  many  have  moft  ardently  fronted 
^  the  greatelt  dangers  to  fave  their  parents  from 
^  harm ;  many  have  even  had  the  happinefs  of 
«^  returning  life  for  life.  Happy  fons!  But  how 
^  much  more  happy  muft  be  their  parents!  Non 
^  enim  tanAm  vivere^  quantum  afiliisfuis  vitam 
^^  accipere  Imtabunbur;  (3  longe  major  em  ex  animo 
^  prolis^  qudm  ex  re  ipfd  percipient  voluptatem.'* 

After  I  had  made  thefe  extraBs,  I  took  a 
foUtary  evening  walk  to  that  fame  temple  of  Filial 

Pictj^^ 
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Pitty^  which  ^le  bad  vifited  this  morning.  Meet- 
ing the  fexton  in  the  church,  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  feeing  the  fubterranean  chapel  under  the 
commumon-table :  which  chapel  was  one  of  the 
dungeons  of  the  ancient  prifon* 

Twice,  if  I  be  qot  miftaken,  that  pious  and 
chariuble  a&ion  was  there  performed.  Two  dif- 
ferent ron^an  matrons,  at  two  different  times, 
there  nobly  incurred  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives, 
in  order  to  fave  thofe  of  their  parents : — A£Uona 
of  charity,  which,  thoUg}i  performed  by  perfons 
in  private  life,  and  in  circumftances  of  indigence 
and  obfcurity,  were  yet  mojl  At^A/y  honoured  and 
rewarded;  the  prifoners  in  each  cafe  being  par- 
doned, and  releafed,  for  the  fake  of  the  eminent 
goodnefs  of  their  children. 

Raving  fully  indulged  and  fatisfied  myfelf  in 
meditation  on  the  fubje&  of  that  ftory,  I  left  the 
thurch  of  St.  mcolo  in  Carcercy  and  li^alked  ta 
tH)e  Capitol.  I  fat  ^wn  on  the  terrace,  behind  the 
PaUzzo  dil  Senators 

Th  e  view  of  thf  jRoman  Forum,  and  Via  Sacra^ 
from  that  terrace^  made  me  recolleCi  fome  of  my 
tutOT'9  reflexions  relative  to  the  character  of  Me- 
tillus  Pius.    1  recoUeQed  at  the  Tame  time  feve- 

Vot.  IL  K  ral 
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ral  other  roman  heroes,  whofe  names  arc  immw- 
talized  by  their  goodnefs  to  their  pafents. 

Nor  could  I  help  refle£ling  with  pleafiir^,  that 

this  noble  virtue  of  filial  piety  fubfifted  even  \n 

AX.  *ofe  difmal  times,  to  Which  in  the  courfc  of  my 

43  tutor's  lefture  we  yefterday  arHred ;  I  mean  the 

times  of  the  fecond,  accurfed  friunnrirate. 

"^  ■ 

In  the  nudft  of  all  the  horroops  6f  cruelty  sind 
black  perftdionfncfs,  with  which  thia  city  was^fben> 
overwhchned,  filial  lov^s  frequently  fhone  terifr 
with  peculiar  luftrc,— ^vrfti^  erurt^trUe  inttrnuHlec 
Tehementiore  Jolt. 

I  REMEMBER  whftt  Vcllcivs  Pater €uhs  fays  oit 
theoccafion;  andindeexi^  the  inftances  of  fidelity 
fliown  in  that  time  of  terrour,  'by  wives  to  their 
hufbands,  and  by  fervants  to  theiit  ma&ers,  w^re 
very  remarkable*;  yet  furely  thoife  perfiynncd!  by 

cfaiUieTi: 

*  It  feems  not  unfuitable  to  the  defign  of  this  work,  to 
infcrt  here,  in  a  concife  abridged  manner,  fome  few  of 
thofe  examples,  as  copied  by  Frein^mius  from  the  writers 
of  antiquityT 

^anufia  ^ir»m  fuUM  7.  Uinium  egnittiiHt  in  ifrti^  in  €tdet 
Merti  Pbihpamnii  trwffhility  OifMe  ocndtmfn  fkwr.gir 
O&anfiam  for^rem  Ca/ariSf  ouae  multis  eo  tempore  falytl 
fuit,  Cafari  nm  imficavit.  IHe  impunUatem  eontt/^fokMi^;* 
Rbihpitmenem  jnimetism  etmefiri  dignitnte  f$fied  decdt4i'99$\-^ 
Lu<retiumy    Ligariumfue  \i  Antifiium  celaverum  fonJMfa^r^ 
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cKtkireri  to  their  patents  were  not  Icfs  worthy  of 
commeMlation. 

tiAViNd  ift  my  pocket  a  fmall/f^ncA  tranfla- 
fion  of  AppiarCi  civil  wars,  1  turned  to  thfc  fdurth 
book;  aitd-^he  pflaci  wliere  I  fai  b&rng  then 
quitfc  folitary,  ehiployta  tfct  half  hoftt  l^iforfe  fdn- 
fetin  petufing  the  hippy  fete  of  Igndlius;  the 
goodnefs  of  G^^^9  bf  Adrian^  ^nd  of  Meiellus  ;^^ 
fa  worthy  to  be  called  by  his  toceftor's  glorious 
dtle. 

AciliMm  Mx§r  redemit  u  militibus^  9mni  /mo  mundo  date. — Z* 
C^/ar  a  /orart  /ud  /er*vatur,^^erverum  fumma  ergd  hens 
fidii  irat;  Hirtii  fntftirtim  feT  Vtmtidii:  fid  Patufhnit  ^ 
M€ninii/er*vif€  ttrcufforihut  ttiam  obtulemnt  fro  dominis^^^ 
LigariatUfk  Is  alioruM  ft^trmm  fnnmit  erat  inter  tot  terrortt 
t4ttiHu* 

Perha^f  alfoit  may  not  be  improper  to  infert  in  this  note 
fome  abndged  extram  from  Afpntn^  r^latiVe  to  the  exam* 
^lc%ofJiliaJfietyi  efpecially  confidering  FtlUitu  Patn^ 
cmlms*s  ftrange  afllertion  on  that  fubjed* 

Hv  cmJtti  ttte  •fi'm  i^iAiMm  'H  not  TlkLMM  nek  mkkptift  urn 

XlOdNlifKONTnN. 

mwdkkWf^  mtu  cnrm  m  Mfa\eu  /of  Mnnrfmrroy  ra  h  Kotwa  avyMrm 

9fi  9VM  01  VAw  r V* 

ttmi  •vt^nt$foX^i$r^taamfioiiouU9,  nmshtAmfw*^^ 
AffikMntp  fn rtMi titto^ft  he  itd^imM*  *<  to*  iiAxSr  m^/unov 
HtnMM  wrm  VJ^  n  mm  warn^m  ^uot^nom  1^  Kaiaa§$  r«f  tux^" 

9ymf fmrntn  mm  ^vm^^tMir)  %mi  ntfVttZiTD  atn  oifufyn*  Otmd^  fuv  cw 
91^9  it'ti^f  n  ii'ituner  tfdM  ovyxarcaumiu      Omtw  h  t{  awavrtif 

Kz  I  WA» 
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I  WAS  peculiarly  aiFe&ed  with  the  behaviour 
of  another  young  man,  a  near  relation  to  Cicero. 
He  was  imagined  indeed, — if  I  be  not  miftaken, 
—not  to  have  behaved  quite  well  formerly  to  his 
parents;  but  at  the  time  of  the  profcripiionf  he 
nobly  atoned  for  all  his  former  faults.  Moft 
carefully  did  he  hide  his  father  from  the  purfuit. 
and  fearch  of  the  alTaflins;  and  moft  patiently  did 
he  himfelf  endure  the  moft  cruel  torments,  even  to 
death,  rather  than  difcover  him.  The  father,— - 
in  hafte  ta  deliver  his  now  belcvtd  fon  from  fuch 
torture,  * 

■  ntcfe  celare  tenebris 
Ampliusj  aut  tarUum  potuit  ptrfcrrt  iolorem. 
Me!  Me!  Adfum  qui  feci.  Inmt  convertitefernXm! 

Nihil  ifte^  nee  avrfus^ 
Nee  potuiL' 

Turn  fuper  exanimem  fefc  projecit  am  icum    -. 
Confojus^  plaeidique  ibi  demum  morte  quievtt. 
Fortunati  ambo  *  /— 

At  the  fame  time  OppiuSj  a  very  rich  fenator, 
*— a  friend,  1  believe,  both  of  Tully  and  Varro^ 
received  the  fatal  news,  that  his  name  too,  though 
he  was  of  the  Ccefarian  party,  was  inferted  in  the 
bloody  profcription.  Worn  down  as  he  was  with 
age  and  ficknefs,  he  intended  quietly  to  fubmit 

^  VixG.  JEuiid.bi.  4S59  444« 

to 
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to  his  fate,  ^nd  patiently  to  expert  his  murderers; 
but  he  could  not  refift  the  tender  zeal  and  tears 
of  his  Ton. 

Thjs  affeding  fcene  of  Anckifa  and  jEneas 
was  then  revived*  After  much  earned  follici* 
tation  of  the  fon,  and  bleflings  and  tears  of  the 
fadier,  yoxing  Opfius  appeared  with  the  precious 
burden  of  his  parent  on  his  Ihoulders,  daggering 
along  the'ftre^s  of  iRom^,  and  acrofs  the  forum* 

'  Nee  me  labor  ijie  gravahit : 

Quo  res  cunque  cadent,  unum  &  commune periclum^ 
Unafalus  ambohs  erit  *. 

•  O  M  Y  dear  y^ung  friends ! — you,  who  fo.  lately 
admired  ^ven  with  tears  an  afiion  of  the  fame 
kind)  nobly  reprefented  in  one  of  Raphaels  great 
works  in  the  Vatican :— «4ind  you  my  dear  tutor, 
who  from  my  infancy  have  been  a  tender  and  truly 
Jpiritudl  f(ither  to  me;  and  have  diligently  incul- 
cated the  duty  upon  me,  in  all  our  ftudies,  and 
on  all  occafions,  which  I  owe  to  my  real,  and 
much4ovedparents:-<^eHme,  if  you  can,  what 
mujl  have  been  my  fentiments ;  feated  a^  I  then 
was,  by  the  walls  and  ancient  pillars  of  the  Roman 
Tabular ia^  where  thofe  bloody  profcriptions  were 

*  iEiiBio.  iu  708. 

K  3  fixed; 
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fixed;  and  imagining,  that  I  faw  the  moft  excel- 
lent young  Opfius  thu$  traverfing  the  Fwvm  be. 
fore  me ! 

GRITO'S  pupil  here  paufed  fcr  fome  momems; 
and  then  proceededi  as  (bllows,  . 

No  iHfonder,  that  die  romansy  who  defetvedl/ 
prided  tbtmfelves  in  the  belief  of  their .  defcent 
foom  theancient  pious  hero  of  Tri^^i  fhould be 
moved  mih  fojiriking  a  refemblance ; 

Atque  ikiifnum  patricc  Jlrinxit  pictatis  imag$  ^  I 

No  wonder,  that  they  fhould  ardently  have  pro* 
teded,  and  loudly^  a$mf^  as  tenderly,  applauded 
this  adion.  The  h\QoAy  triumvirs  durft.nbt 
venture  to  attempt  any  thing  further  againft  the 
life  of  fuch  a  father^  ^  and  fuch  a  fot.  Yoiing  Otp^ . 
fiusy  feven  at  mid-day«  fafely  traverfed  the  midft 
.  of  the  city ;  and  then — after  having  palfed  the 
gatesy^-ibmetimes  helping  tjbe  old  man  to  walk  a 
little,,  fometimes  with  tears  of  joy  taking  him  again 
on  his  ihoulders,  quietly  at  length  reached  C^ii?, 
and  there  embarked  with  him  for  £icifyf:. 

No 

*    i^NEID.  ix.    294. 

+  Durinff  the  reign  of  Attguftttf^  Offi^s  being  returned  to  * 
Rome^  and  living  there  in  private  and  very  narrow  circum- 
(Uncesj  oa  the  day  appomtcd  for  the  cleftion  of  ttjilft, 

the 


No  wonder,  ih^t  ib^^ciUans  ihould  kindly 
receive  him,  jn,  t^ir  iilapd*     They  were  inove4 
to  it^  by  their  refpefi  for  S^xlus  Pompeius^  the 
common  patron  of  all  the  profcribed :  they  like- 
wife  probably  recoUededc  how  much  their  own 
country  alfo  w^  cekbratedy  for  an  a£tion  of  the 
famt  moft  moving  and  moft  laudable  kind.    You 
ren)ember,   my  dear  young  friends,   that  noble 
ftory,  as  it  is  told  in  Seneca  $nd  in  PHny^    You 
reminded  me  of  it  one  day,  while  we  were  view- 
ing the  paintings  of  the  Farnefe  gallery : — Duo 
Jiculi  juvenes^  cum  jEtna^  majore  vi  peragitata^ 
in  urbes^  in  agros^  in  magnam  injulce  partem  {/"- 
fudijfet  incendium^  vexerunt  parentes  fuos  ; — pa- 
ir em  Jcilicet  alierl  alter  matrem.     DifceJliJf$  ere- 
ditum  ejl  ignes ;   et  utrimque  Jlammd  recedente^ 
limit  em  adapertum^  per  quern  tranfcurrerent  ju- 
venes  digniflimi. — 

the  people,  by  a  fudden  refolution,  would  have  him  for 
their  ^JiUy  notwithiUnding  all  the  objeftions  he  could 
urge  again  ft  it.  As  he  was  by  no  means  able  at  that  time  to 
bear  the  expence  of  this  office,  all  the  companies  of  the  dif- 
•rent  trades  in  this  vaft  city,  probably  by  ^jr/ij^w'/ volun- 
tary and  glad  confent,  engagea  to  provide  and  fumifti  prafis 
all  the  (hows  of  the  theatre,  ?jfr.,  for  him.  On  the  lalt  day 
of  the  (hows,  and  at  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  play,  the 
whole  ftage  was  on  a  fudden  covered  with  heaps  of  money, 
which  the  numerous  fpeftators  in  that  vaft  theatre,  wijh 
the  loudeft  moft  heart-felt  acclamations,  (howered  down 
on  it  on  all  fides,  for  the  benefit  of  this  their  beloved  0/<- 
/litXt        ■  Ems  m  d{f}f«  H»rrw>Mrtaat* 

Vid,  Affian^  lib.  4« 
K4  The 
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The  fame  kind  of  heavenly  proteftion,  inrhich 
was  faid  by  Virgil  to  have  been  vouchfafed  to 
^ncas^  when  entering  on  the  fame  glorious  work. 

Defcendo :  ac  duccnU  DeoJLammam  inter  &  ho/ies 
Exfedior:  dant  tela  locum^  [fiammctqw  recedunt^. 

•  JEncid^  ii«  6j8.  ^ 


D  .in-.    '. 
>  ii  '  " 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VIII. 
EIGHTEENTH  DAY'S  CONVERSATION. 


HIS  morning,  being  faturddy  the  13th  of 
june^  the  youpg  nobleman  propofed  to  make  a 
vilit  to  the  fmall  antique  arch  near  the  Forum  Bo^ 
arium^  The  company  readily  confented:  fuch 
eafinels  of  temper  is  indeed  an  indiipenfible  re- 
quifite,  for  the  mutual  Iiappinefs  of  a  fet  of  tra* 
Arellers. 

At  this  arch  the  young  nobleman  pafled  half 
an  hour,  takings  as  well;  as  .he  could,  a  drawing 
of  fome  of  it*s  battered  bas-reliefs.  He  then  oh* 
ferved  to  his  young  friends,  that  one  of  the  figures 
of  thefe  bas-reliefs  feems  to  have  been  imitated  by 
Raphael^  in  his  cartoon  of  the  facrifice  at  Lyjlra. 

When  he  had  finiflied  his  defign,  he  walked 
acrofs  the  way,  to  the  oppofitefquare  fabric,  com- 
monly  called  the  arch  of  Janus  *• 

I  KNOW 

*  Um^  untieafahrica  ouifi  njtie  chiamata  'vlgarmtnu  Varf 
JiGiaMo;  com  la  niccbU  fer  cia/cun^  delh  quattro  faeciau^ 
^eft§  mQUumenU  t  di  HiUftruttura  difahrka  compofia  dejmi^ 

/urmti 
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I  KNOW  not,  faidhe,  whether  this  grand  build- 
ing were  originally  defignedasan  exchange  for  the 
roman  merchants, — according  to  the  opinion  of 
moft  antiquarians ;  or  accbrdihg  to  the  popular 
tradition,  as  a  temple  of  Janus.  Donatp  is  of 
the  latter  opinion*. — Perhaps  it  may  have  ferved 
for  both  purpofes.  In  relation  to  it's  plan,  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  as,  in  the  other  n^ig^ 
faouring  temple  of  Janus  in  the  Argilctmi^i  Ja- 
nus's  image  was  fo  formed,  as  tp  expref&  >b^  it's 
fingers  tbe  number  of  the  tlays  in  ihe  year ;  fo 
periiaps  this  fabvic  was  built  with  zjimilar  emhle^ 
matte  dt^gp.  It's  four  ^fronts  might  he  allufive 
to  the  foilr  feadbns ;  and  the  twelve  niches  ^  eac^ 
front  may  perhaps  have  contained  the  figures  of 
the  twelve  months. 

•         r  ,  ,  .,,.,'.  .  ' 

i         I  '    , .  •      .  ^  •  ;  -         :      :  ■  I 

•  ¥.«UR.  cofi^dum,  .replied  Criio^  fisems  'to 
caisy  f(Dme'  probability:  But  I  fhbiild  doiiht 
9M)lie|^r:the  rjeprefetitation  of  the  moiiths  was  re- 
peated on  all  the  four  fronts.  Perhaps  on  one  of 
tbef^  Udes  mi^t  he  placed.theftatues  of  t^ie  twelve 
Dii  confentes  urbani : — which  Varro  t  defcribes 
;     •      •         .   :  .   "  as 

furati  fezzi  di  marms  Gnco  cMgiunti  fnfieint^  ebi  ^for  prtJt^ 
denu  OgKi  /u9  mngo^le  t  dif^lm  102  :  ^ndi  in  t^tfp,  n  di  fmlmi 
408.  Venuti^  vol.  i.  p.  5. 

•  EmfivuBa  funt  temfla  quadrilatera  J  ana  quadrifronti, 
Umum  bodiefue  cernimuSf  apud  S.  Georgii  in  Foro  Boario. 

DcHoi^  p.  208, 

Sco 
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as  ftanding  in  bis  time  near  the  Forumi—^ndL  oti 
another  fide,  the  t>yelve  rjiral  gods,  whom  Varro 
invokes  in  th?  beginning  of  hh  irojitife  Dt  re 
rujlkd. — Duodtcim  deasy  I  tbinK  thefe  are.  hi^ 
Mfordsp^^qui  maximc  agricolarum  duces  funip 

E  X  c  u  s  E  my  impertinenccj  dear  fir,  faid  Crito's 
pupil ;  but  you  were  mentioning  tp  \\$  laft  n|ght 
after  fupper,  that  thene^^t  n^m(:4p;yQV''  ^^Mdogifp 
of  illuftrious  r(m(ins  was  thaf  .(jf  Y^V^^i  ^hy 
may  we  not  be  here  favoq ce4  with  your  leC^i^rc 
on  his  chara£ier?  jf anus's  temple  is  furely  no  im- 
prQper  pUce.^or  fucb  ^  conyerfatiQa;  >»rb^ther 
ve  confidef  Jl^^ff^fi  in  bis  myt^o^c(g|caI  chai^^e^ 
a$  patrop  of  af^l;  t|ie  rural  labours  of  the  year ;  oi[ 
whether  weendeaypixr  to  yieiY  bim  in  an  hiftpric^^ 
light,  as  tbe  firft  fpunde^f  oj^^j^l^s.  city^.  mfny  ^ge3, 
before  t^>e  birth  of  j/lct^w(u5|..  JTarr^,  inftudyiijiij 
^e  priso^vs^  antiquities  of  /^{y,  m^ft  often  have 
h^d  occafi^^,,^^  cx^ine  the  pb^cure  }iki&my  of 
Janus, ,       . 

....  ,1 

If,  rq^Iied  Cri^Oj  my  paper  on  the  cbara£tei^ 

of  Varro  had  been  really  for  your  peruf^l^  xpy 

iniention  was  to  have  pr^fented  it  to  you^  fpme 

day,  when  you  (hould  be  paffing  by  t^^  cburc|^ 

See  in  reference  to  this  fubjeft,  the  defcription  of  the 
tenmle  of  Vf/nct^  given  by  MontfaucQu  in  his  journey  to 

^^  of 
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of  St.  Salvator  in  Ttllure^  at  the  foot  of  the  £/l 
quilint  hill.  The  temple  of  the  Earth  is  fuppofcd. 
by  Montfaucon  to  have  been  iituate  in  that  place. 
Varro  makes  it  the  fcene  of  one  of  his  dialogues 
dt  re  ,RuJlicd. 

But  perhaps  this  place  might  have  been  more 
proper.  ^ .  However  that  may  be,  I  muft  beg  leave 
to  defer,  for  fome  time,  the  offering  you  my 
notes  on  the  fubjfeft  of  Varro' s  life^  they  are  as 
yet  by  lio  means  ifitlydigefted  for  your  perufaU 

Yestzicday  afternoon  I  met^  walking  on  the 
terrace  oi  Monte  di  Trinitd^  your  acquaintance  the 
J'^en^  Tilarquis,  with'  fome  gentlemdri,  His  cpun- 
tryAidn,  who  were  lately  returned  iFrom\Ar^^/^5V 
by  Way  of  the  cbrrvent  of  Monte  Cajfino.  When 
ihey-did  me  theholiour  to  join  tompany  with  me, 
they  were  talking  of  *the  vifit  they  had  made  to 
that  famous  abbey;  they  fpoke  much  of  it*s  li- 
brary, chapel,  and  other  fplendid  ftru&ures. 
From  that  fubjed  their  converfation  changed  to 
the  antiquities  in  Ihfe  neighbouring  town  oSXaJJiho. 
Near  thofe  ruins,  faid  one  of  the  company,  dans 
un  hajjin  forme  par  Id  retraite  de  VaSnoHtagne^  Jut 
le  lieuj  qu*  occupoitni  Id  maifon  de  tumpagne  (i 
les  jar  dins  du  Varron* 

I   COUUD 
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I  COULD  have  wiflied,  that  their  conver&tion 
had  dwelt  on  a  farther  defcription  of  the  place  . 
but  it  went  off  to  other  topics.  ^ 

I  TOOK  leave  of  the  companf  in  about  half  an 
hour.  On  my  return  to  your  lodgings,  I  imme- 
diately confulted  Mont/aucon  on  the  fubjed*. 
and  then  indulged^myfelf  in  imagining  the  plea^* 
fure^  which  you,  with  your  two  worthy  friends, 
will  certainly  feel,  when  in  your  return  from 
NapUs  you  will  be  pafling  two  or  three  dfiys  at 
Cajfmo. 

Yo  u  remember,  my  dear  pupil,  what  Tully  fays 
of  that  place,  in  his  fecond  Philippic  t.  Studio- 
rum  fuorum  M.  Varro  Jundum  CaJJinatem  voluU 
efe  diverforium.  Quae  in  ilia  villa  dicebantur? 
(luce  cegitabantur  f  Qua  Uteris  mandabantur  ? — 
^urqr  fopuli  romani^  monumenta  majorumi  omnis 
Jipjef^ia  r(Uio,  omnifque  doSrina. 

You  will  recoUeft  this  paifage  with  double 
pleafure,  when  you  Ihall  be  walking  on  the  banks 
of  jhe  clear  and  deep  river  at  Cajfino.  I  wifli 
you  may  be  able  to  trace  out  the  (ituation  of 
Varro's  mufaeum  there  +• 

•  See  Montfaucow^s  Journey  to  Italy ^  c«  %2. 

+  Sett,  18. 

X  Hahi$  fuh  offid9  C^Jin9jiumen^  qm$d  fer  'vi/lam  flnit  lU 
fuiduM  i^  altum^-^i  eft  mufitum  Circum  hujut  Hpat  ambu- 
Utiq/nb  di9  lata  ptdtt  denote     De^  re  Ruftici^  lib.  3. 

Bur, 
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Bur,  dn  the  other  hand,  yoii  will  be  alfeded 
with  much  ccmtern^  when  yotr  tiirn  your  cyei  td 
the  prefent  ftate  of  agriculture  in  that  part  of  thii 
kingdom  of  Naples.  In  Varro's  time,  Italy  was 
in  general  the  bell  cultivalted  region  of  the  known 
Vorld.  Nulllt  qucs  tain  tola  Jit  cultaK  Atbori^ 
ins  confita  Italia  tjly  tU  tota  pcffnarium  videatur: 
But  how  fadly  different  is  it's  prefent  ftate  f  Ffom 
what  thefe  /tenth  gentlemen  were  faying,  it  ap- 
|)ear5,  that  the  delicious  country  between  Cajind 
and  Frufinone^ — that  rich  and  fertile  territory^ 
which  once  flouriihed  under  Varro*$  eye, — ^lici 
now  almoft  defolate.  Even  the  fields  of  Varrof's 
farms  are  now,  in  part  at  leaft,  abandoned*  , 

But  let  us  defer  talking  further  on  this  fubjed, 
till  we  fee  the  place.  When  we  are  on  that  fpoi^ 
we  may,  with  the  utmojl  propriety^  convtrfe  onthi 
topic  of  Varro's  charaSer.  In  the  mean  tilkie  t 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  collect  fome  meittonft^ 
dums  relative  to  it. .  At  prefent  I  am  by  nomeana 
prepared  to  fpeak  on  the  fubje6t. 

Ac  c  o  R  D 1 17  c  to  the  genef ally-received  opinioB^ 
faid  the  eldeft  of  tlie  young  gentlemen,  Varro't 
life  feems  to  have  been,  like  that  of  his  great  con*- 
temporaries  Cato  and  TuUy^  dividied  between  liie^ 
rary  and  civi/induftry*      If  I    miftake   not^ 

-••    ♦  jBe  re  Rttfiici^  lib,  U  1. 1. 

he 
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he  tras  entrufted  with  one  of  the  princtpa^l  com* 
niands  in  the  piratic  war;  and  bjrhis  cctodtid  in 
that  ftation  obtained  the  very  diftin^iftiedhonoUrt 
ot^  fifflrat  crbwifJ  He  cotomtodcfd  affeirwatdj 
in  Sf^ain^  in  the  Wi¥  between  Potripey  zhd  Juliui 
C^far.  In  his  fen*fte>rial  charaft^  tfFfb,  he  feemi 
to  have  been  much  eiigaged  in  feteral  of  ibe  great 
poiitkal  tranfadions  of  the  times. 

Y<5>u!t  obferVation  is  v6ry*  true,  replied  Crito: 
but  perhaps  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  would 
not  have  been  better,  if, — at  leaft  during  the  civil 
wars,— he  had  totally  devoted  his  induftry  to  the 
ptftfuit  of  Htctatuf e.  Varr&'s  campaign  in  Sfairif 
to  judge  of  it  from  the  account  given  in  Ccefar's 
Conifhentaries^  does  ftot  feem  to  add  any  very 
great  fpfertdoiir  to  his  chB(raaer.  Vkrrd  feems 
himfel^f  xx>  have  been  fenfible,  that  a  literary  life 
.Wa«  hi»  more  proper  element.  Immediately,  if  I 
Ihrtnember  right,  after  his  Jpanijk  campaign,  he 
ittrred  from  public  employments,  *  and  gave  ti^ 
ail  the  rcnaainder  of  his  life  to  books. 

Pardon  me,  my  dear  fellow-ftudents,  if  I 
paufefome  moiMnts^  to  refled  on  Kizrro'5  happi- 
ne&  in  that  fpherc. 

I H  hi#  old  1^)  w  well  as  in  his  youth,  Var'Ns 
—according  to  £rfffmus's  expreffion,— /^n^^  /hi- 

dioYitm 
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diorum  dulcedinem.  He  ha4  received  the  greatefi 
benefits  from  them  in  the  firft  years  of  bis  man- 
hood, while  at  the  univerfity  of  Aihens*;  and 
now,  in  his  decline  of  life,  he  was  proteded  by 
them  in  a  great  meafure,  from  the  miferies  of  the 
civil  diftradions. .  Illis  timpejlatibus  propt  fohks 
trai  in  portu*  Cum  libris  inprijlind  confuctudint 
ptrmanjit ;  (3  Jludiorum  confuetudinc  hnicbat  do- 
lor  em.  Ad  earn  vitam  rtverfus  ejly  quam  multi 
doSi  homines  fortafe  non  reSe^  fed  tamcn  multi^ 
etiam  reipublic(t  prceponendam  putavtrunL 

I  THINK,  faid  the  young  nobleman,  I  remem- 
ber fome  of  ihofe  expreflions  in  Tull/s  Epiftles. 

Th£y  are  in  his  epiftles  to  Varro^  replied  Cnto; 
thore  epift^jcs,  which  were  written  foon  after  Var- 
Tos  return  from  Spain.  Yefterday  afternoont 
^hen  1  had.  laid  Montfaucon  alide,  I  read  thofe 
eight  letters :  I  afterwards  employed  myfelf,  for 
an  hour  or  two,  in  turning  over  fome  leaves  of 

Varro's  treaiifes  dt  Lingua  Latindy  and  dc  re 
Rufticd. 

I  SHOULD  think,  faid  the  eldeft  of  the  young 
gentlemen,  that  the  opinion  of  thofe  learned  men 

•  Per  omnium  honeftorum  art  turn  cuttum  Farra  fueritiam 
tdolefcentiatnque  tran/egit. •  Rrvocabat  turn  ahMtecebnt  cor^ 
rmfttlarum,  W  lenociniis  tupiditatum^fr^ter  ipjtui  bonam  ixte" 
gr^mfue  natntam,  ftudium  fafientttH         yetraftmut  Manrus. 

of 
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of  whom  Tully  fpeaks,  muft  bea  very  debateable 
point  However  I  (hall  readily  own,  that  there 
is  fomething  very  pleafing  in  the  idea  of  a  ftudi* 
ous  retirement.  The  quiet  and  ftillnefs  of  Tru 
ni(y-coIlege  quadrangles,  at  Cambridge^  have  often 
firuck  me  with  peculiar  pleafure,  on  my  return* 
from  London^  after  paying  fome  weeks  diligent 
attendance  in  the  gallery  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 
I  could  wifli,  as  we  are  now  entered  on  the  fub- 
jefi,  that  you  would  favour  lis  with  fome  account 
of  Varro's  literary  labours. 

I  KNOW  not  whether  it  will  tvtr  be  in  my 
power^  replied  Critoi  but  I  have  not  yet  confult- 
ed  feveral  authors,  who  are  faid  to  have  written 
fome  account  of  them.  I  wifh  I  may  find  fome- 
thing in  their  writings,  which  may  deferve  yoUr 
attention  while  at  Cajfxno:  But  I  fear,  that  even 
then,  I  Ihall  hardly  be  able  to  prefent  you  with 
any  thing  more,  than  a  coUe6iion  of  teftimonics 
from  Tully^  Quintilian^  St.  Aufiiuy  LaQantius^ 
•and,  poffibly,  fome  other  ancients,  relative  to 
the  high  literary  charaQer  of  Varroj  in  generai. 
Any  thing  more  particular  is  not  perhaps  to  be 
expeQed;  for  I  know  not  whether  we  can  fairly 
judge  of  Varro*s  literary  merit  from  his  two  trea* 
tifes,  which  are  now  extant;  one  of  them  being 
of  the  didionary  kind,  and  very  imperfed ;  the 
other  being  compofed  by  him  when  above  four* 

Vol.  IL  L  fcorc 
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fcorc  years  of  age.  In  regard  to  his  other  works, 
nothing  can  be  faid,  as  they  have  all  long  ago  pe. 
riflied. 

Yet,  let  me  recolleft  :  There  is  a  refledion, 
which  rifes  from  this  very  circumftance,  and  de- 
fcrvcs  the  attention  of  many  learned  members  of 
the  republic  of  letters :  a  refle£Uon,  which  ought 
to  humble  the  proudeft  of  their  hearts. 

In  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  literary  world,  there 
cannot  eafily  perhaps  be  found  any  learned  man, 
i^hofe  writings  feemed  more  likely  to  refill*  the 
force  of  time,  than  Varro^s.  VarrOj  by  the  uni- 
vetfal  teftimony  of  ancient  authors,  was  the  moft 
iearntd  per(bn,  that  ever  exifted  in  the  roman 
nation.  Ttt//y  adds,  that  he  was  omnium  facile 
dcutiffimus.  His  long  life  was  afliduoufly  em- 
ployed in  publications ;  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  author  of  no  le&  than  five  hundred  books^. 

Iw  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  Varro  began 
dS  compile  his  three  books  de  re  Rujlicd.  Let  us 
fuppofe,  that  we  now  fee  him  fitting  down  in  hi$ 

*  The  word  i00k  is  capable  o^  different  fenfes^  Thus 
Livj  may  be  faid  to  have  written  a  book  on  the  roman  hif- 
tory; he  niay  be  bid  alfo  to  have  written  one  hunirti  tn^i 
.forty  hwit  on  that  fubjed.  It  is  in  the  latter  fenfe,  (hat  th^ 
number  of  Varr^t  books  is  to  be  underftood.  Even  when 
-^nfidetedin  this  light,  his  publications  mult  have  been 
of  an  enormous  bulk* 

libraiy 
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library  to  this  employment.      At  that  time,  what, 
probably,  were  his  thoughts?         "    ^ 

Properandum  ejl.  Si  eft  homo^  ni  iieitur^  bul- 
la; to  magis  fentx.  Anmts  oSegeJmus  aimomt 
mc^  utfarcinas  colligam^  antequam  profici/car  c 
vita.  Id  relation  to  his  corporeal  fr^ne  indeed, 
Varro  muft  have  been  fincerely  fenfible,  that  it 
was  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave^  and  muft 
foon  fall  into  duft  and  aflies :  But  as  to  his  writings^ 

.  he  might  have  other  thoughts.    When  he  furveyed 
with  pleafure  the  rolls  of  his  five  hundred  manu- 

,  fcripis,  ranged  perhaps  in  neat  order  on  the  (helves 
of  his  library,  he  might  flatter  himfelf,  that  thefe 
were  as;  likely  to  laft  forever,  as  the  compofitions 
of  Tullyy  or  any  other  of  his  contemporary  bro** ' 
ther  authors. 

But  how  uncertain  are  the  moft  promifing 
hopes  of  the  immortality  of  any  literary  perfoim- 
aaee  I  TW/^'i  works  dow  exunt,  veAuqdaout  as 
they  appeaxi  are  but  a  fimll  psut  of  what  he  i^^ 
pobUflktd:  and  as  to  Y^rro^s  conpofitions,  nU 
one  pf  all  that  vaQ  numbef  ha3  cXcaped  deftfUc* 
tion*  They  have  all,  except  the  fragments  of  hit 
twenty-four  booki  de  lingua  iatind^  lon^  fince 
touUy  periflied.  Scsorca  cvm  iht^tiilct  of  a  te«fh 
9m  of  them  ve  kiiQwiu 

La  DuitiNa 
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During  our  refidence  at  Florence^  I  em- 
ployed an  hour  one  morning  in  ftudying  that  ob- 
fcure  and  imperfeft  catalogue  of  the  titles  of  fome 
of  Varro's  works,  which  the  learned  Vetranr^ius 
Maurus  has,,  feemingly  with  much  difficulty, 
compiled*. 

When  I  had  finifhed  that  catalogue,  I  took 
a  walk  to  the  great  duke's  gallery.^  I  pafled 
through  it's  three  long  double  rows  of  ftatues  and 
bulls:  I  pafTed  through  it's  Tribune^  without 
auending  to  the  chef  d'muvres  of  fculpiure  and 
painting,  which  are  there  colle6ied,  I  went  on 
to  the  fmall  room  adjoining,  in  which  there  is  an 
objeft,  overlooked,  or  (hunned  perhaps,  by  many 
dUcttanti;  yet  certainly  very  afFe6iing  and  in- 
firudive.  You  muft  remember  the  wax-work  of 
Caittano  Julio:  it  mod  naturally  reprefents  the 
fcciie  of  a  burying-vault,   in  which  the  gradual 


*  From  ibme  of  thefe  titles,  as  weU  as  frotn  other  ac* 
counts,  it  ihould  feem,  that  fevcral  of  /Vrr^V  writings  were 
of  the  fatyric  kind:  confequently  the  lofs  of  thefe  works 
is  to  be  lets  lamented.  For  |he  fame  reafon  we  muft  greatly 
abate  our  idea  of  Varro^t  happinefs  in  his  literarY  labours: 
— Happinefs  cannot  refide  in  a  mind  foured  with  fatyric 
malevolence^ 

But  perhaps  this  may  be  a  mtftake ;  for  in  thofe  works 
of  Farroj  which  are  now  extant,  no  fuch  malevolent  fjpirit 
appears.  On  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  have  been  written 
from  a  very  benevolent  principle :  t/t  nonfolum  quoad  w^ 
^vam,  quid  fieri  of  orteat  ueceffarios  mcoi  moneam^  fedetiamfojl 
Morter^t 

progrefs 
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pirogrefs  of  the  diilblution  of  the  human  body  is. 
exhibited,  in  feveral  fmall  figures.  The  firft 
corpfe  is  fwollen,  the  fecond  difcoloured  and 
fpotted,  the  third  full  of  worms;  the  laft  a  bare 
ikeleton.  Among  the  fculls  and  bones,  which  are 
fcattered  on  the  floor,  lies  a  torn  folio  volume 
with  this  infcription, 

ET  OPERA  EORUM  SEQUUNTUR 
ILLOS. 


Such  has  been,  and  will  be,  the  fate  of  num* 
berlefs  literary  compofitions,  even  of  the  heft 
kind.  The  learned  authors  however  may  have 
this  great  confolation;  that,  though  their  works 
certainly  perifli,  yet  their  intention  in  compofing 
them,  if  good,  will  be  everlaftingly  rewarded^ 
like  all  other  works  of  charity. 

But  to  what  place,  continued  Crito^  addreff- 
ing  himfelf  to  the  young  nobleman,  ihall  we  have 
the  honour  of  attending  you,  during  the  remain* 
der  of  this  morning?  We  are  now  on  the  road 
half  way  to  the  Villa  Mattei.  Shall  we  go  thither  ? 
I  fliould  be  very  glad  of  your  opinion  with  re. 
fped  to  fome  pieces  of  antique  fculpture^  which 
Brc  there  prefcrvcd. 

L  3  No 
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No  fooner  had  Crito  let  fall  this  hint,  than  the 
l^oung  nobleman  gladly  embraced  it.  He  called 
up  hi:s  carriage,  which  was  waiting  at  fome  dif* 
tance,  and  told  the  coachman  to  drive  to  the  Villa 
Matteij  Jul  Monte  Celio. 

While  the  company  were  on  the  wayvthither^ 
Crito^s  pupil  made  fome  mention  of  that  fecond 
edition  of  the  Academics,  in  which  dialogue 
Varro  is  fuppofed  coAverfing  with  Tully  and 
Atticus. 

On  the  mention  of  Atiicus^s  name,  the  young 
nobleman  took  the  opportunity  of  expreffing  a 
regard  for  his  memory.  He  admired  Atticus's 
abilities,  judgment,  learning,  and  the  purity  with 
%^hich  he  fpoke  the  beft  foreign  language  of  hit 
time.  He  admired  alfo  his  prudence;  his  hap<- 
pinefs  in  being  acquainted  with  all  the  great.meii 
of  his  age,  and  generally  efteemed  by  them;  his 
amiable  politenefs,  his  conftantly  living  with 
elegance  in  high  life,  yet  conftantly  declining  all 
offices  of  fiate,  and  avoiding  all  party  contefts* 

Th^se  points  of  Atticus's  cbarafter,  replied 
VritOy  feem  indeed  very  plea&ng;  but  I  have 
often  heard  you  wiih,  that  he  had  been  aduated 
by  a  more  noble  ruling  principle*  The  prrferva- 
tion  of  him/elf  in  the  moft  dangerous  limes;   the 

fecuring 
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fecuring  his  own  eafe;  the  promoting,  if  it  might 
be  by  fafemethodsy.Atioivn dignity,  wealth,  and 
rank; — tbefe  feem  to  have  been  the  principal  ob* 
jcfts  and  aim  of  Atticus's  wifdom.  Hov  muft 
the  ancient  heroes  of  this  city,  the  Curii  and  Ja- 
hricii^  have  defpifed  fo  very  poor  and  m^an- 
fpirited  a  plaa  of  life  1 

Yet,  mean  AnA  liule  as  Atticus^s  finul  objeS 
might  be,  I  (hall  readily  s^ee  with  you^  that 
many  of  bis  a&ions  were  very  praife-worthy« 

Several  inftances  of  private  friendfhip.  do 
great  honour  to  hit  memory.  He  was  c^^id: 
Jie  w^s  beneficent  to  every  party,  v^hcn  lowejl :  he 
was  very  liberal  both  to  the  exiled  and  diftrefifed, 
and  to  their  friends  and  fiunilies.  Highly  anuabl^ 
indeed  is  this  behaviour;  efpecialiy,  when  we 
contraft  it  with  the  party-rancour  and  fury  of  hi^ 
times.  And  although  felf-prefervation  might  be 
Aiticui's  moft  cogent  motive  to  this  political,  as 
well  as  charitable  condufl;  it  is  very  probable;, 
that  feveral  fentiments  of  real  humanity  and  good- 
nature were  joined  and  mixed  with  that  motive. 
For,  as  Hiddlctotk  obferves,  while  the  philoibphy 
of  Atiicu$  was  incompatible  with  all  aiFedions 
thai  did  not  terminate  in  himmf,  yet  was  he  fre- 
^ueotly  influenced,  by  a  goodnefs  of  tiature,  to 
cprrefi  the  faultinefs  of  his  principle. 

L4  Tut 
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The  convcrfation  now  turned  on  the  epicurean 
philofophy.  While  the  company  were  engaged 
on  that  fubjeft)  the  coach  arrived  at  the  gate  of 
the  Villa  Maitei. 

A 

In  that  villa  are  five  apartments,  each  contain- 
ing fevcral  valuable  antique  fculptures.  In  view- 
ing thefe,  th^  company  gave  their  chief  attention 
to  the  ftatue  of  Livia  Augujla;  to  the  buft  of 
Cicero^  which  is  in  the  fourUi  apartment;  and  to 
the  heads  of  Portia^  the  daughter  of  Cato^  and 
her  hufband  Marcus  Brutus^  in  the  third. 

Th  b  ftatue  of  Livia  is  reckoned  to  be  one  of 
the  very  fiheft  antique  figures  now  extant :  the 
buft  of  Tully  is  by  the  roman  antiquarians  ef- 
teemed  {/  piu  hello^  t  il  piujicuro :  but  it  was  for 
the  fake  of  feeing  the  two  laft  mentioned  heads,  that 
Crito  had  propofed  coming  hither  this  morning. 

The  eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen  viewed  the 
countenance  of  Marcus  Brutus  with  peculiar  re- 
vertoce  and  aifedion. 

CRITO  obferved  his  emotion ;  and  faid,  I 
wifii,  dear  fir,  that  you  would  favour  us  with 
your  prefent  thoughts.  The  buft  before  you 
feems  to  have  made  a  very  deep  impreffion  on 
your  mind. 

How 
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How  can  it  be  otherwife?  the  young  gentle- 
man ardently  replied.  From  the  earlieft  period 
of  my  ftudies  at  fchool,  the  name  of  Marcus 
Bruius  has  been  dear  to  me;  and  (hall  I,  while 
at  Romcj  be  cold  on  this  topic  ?  With  earned 
impatience  have  1  expeQed  the  time,  when,  in 
the  courfe  of  your  ledures,  you  fhould  bring  us 
to  the  glorious  chqraSer  of  this  patriotic  hero. 

But  let  me  moderate  my  impetuofity,  and  en- 
deavour to  fpeak  in  a  calmer  ftyle. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  fet  myfelf  a  kind  of 
(hort  exercife  on  the  fubjefl:  I  need  not  fay,  that 
I  fhould  be  glad  of  your  corre6iion  of  it.  My 
young  friends  will  permit  me  to  read  it  to  you. 

-Saying  this,  the  young  gentleman  took  frcmi 
his  pocket-book  a  paper  of  notes :  he  caft  his 
eyes  on  it  for  a  momentor  two,  and  then  thus  ad- 
drefled  himfelf  to  Crito. 

This  piece  of  paper  contains  only  fome  few 
reflections  on  the  education  of  Brutus.  I  ought 
to  think  myfelf  much  honoured,  if  after  this  little 
fketch  fliall  have  undergone  proper  corredion^ 
you  will  condefcend  to  accept  it,  as  a  kind  of  in- 
crodudion  to  your  diflertation  on  his  chara£ler. 

Ofteh 
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Often  have  I  heard  you  obfervct  that  the 
bleffechwork  of  ejiucation  confifts  in  the  union  of 
two  noble  arts; — the  improvement  of  the  abilities 
if/ the  mind^  and  the  far  more  important  cultiva- 
tion of  the  goodnefs  of  the  heart.  Permit  me  to 
confider  the  education  of  Brutus  in  each  of  thefe 
refpe£ts.  In  the  frfl  he  had  a  Tully  for  his  tutor; 
in  the fecond^  a  Cato. 

In  the  improvement  of  the  faculties  ofhismind^ 
young  Brutusj  my  dear  friends,  did  not  negle^ 
the  ftudy  of  poetry,  hiftory,  or  any  kind  of  po- 
lite literature,  though  his  principal  application 
was  given  to  that  of  oratory.  With  regard  to  the 
particular  ftyle  of  eloquence  in  which  he  texc^Ued, 
I  muft  refer  you  to  TuU/s  rhetorical  woirks;  in 
feveral  parts  of  which — as  you  know  better  than 
aiyfelf — the  prajfes  of  young  Brutus  are  intro- 
duced with  great  affe&ion  and  r efped*  The  dia- 
logue de  Claris  Oratoribus  is  even  infcribed  with 
his  name.  He  had  indeed  acquired  a  very  early 
ifame  at  the  bar,  and  was  by  Tully  looked  upon  as 
ihe  probable  fucceflbr  to  his  glory  in  that  profef- 
fion.  He  was  blefled  with  excellent  parts,  at- 
tended with  equal  induftry ;-— tw  perennibusjhidiis 
ft  continebat.  His  eloquence,  befide  it's  other 
merits,  was  accompany  and  enriched,  as  I  juft 
ob&rved,  by  much  knowledge  and  learning  of 
various  kinds, — uberrimis  Athenarum  artibus: 

and 
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and  it  i¥as  ennobled  by  that  ftill  higher  qualifica-  , 
tton,  which  Tullj^^ — happy  had  it  been  his  own 
cafe^^^-^defcribes  as  moft  eflential  to  an  orator* 

Summa  cloquentia  junxit  decus  omnc  virtutis. 

Let  me  now,  dear  fir,  continued  the  young 

gendeman,  turning  himfclf  again  to  CnV(7,  endea^- 

▼our  to  confider  tfaofe  moral  philofophic  ftudies^ 

hy  which  the  gooinefs  of  Brutus' s  heart  was  cuki*- 

vated  and  improved.      If  you  refled,   that  from 

iris  eariieft  youth  he  ap'[)eared  moft  excellently 

Ibrmed  by  nature  to  the  virtues  of  gentle«iefs  and 

jgoocfaiefJ;,  as  well  as  thofe  of  generofity,  fortitude^ 

ardent  patriotifoi)  and  a  ftrong  defire  of  alwayft 

mfting  rightly  and  nobly;  you  cannot  avoid  think*- 

ing,  that  Cato  muft  have  been  very  happy  in  fudi 

a  pupil.     On  the  other  hand,    Brutus  certainly 

had  much  more  reafon  to  efteem  himfelf  highly 

fortunate  in  fuch  a  philofophie  tutor;   a  tutoiii 

whofe  precqpts  were  in  feveral  refpeds  excelled 

by  his  pni3ice;    and  who,   both  by  precept  and 

example,    muft  have  been  greatly  affiftant  to  his 

young  fcholar;    although  the  particular  fyftem  of 

moral  philofophy,    that  of  the  platonic  fed,   in 

^hich  Brutus  was  chiefly  educated,   was  not  the 

fame  with  that,  which  Cato  himfelf  had  ardently, 

and  as  you  fometime  fince  obferved^  unfortunately 

embraced. 


In 
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In  clofing  thefe  Ihort  refleftions  on  the  edu- 
cation of  Marcus  Brutus^  you,  dear  fir,  I  am 
furc,  will  think  one  obfervation  not  improperly 
added.  ^ 

BRUTUS  was  far  from  confining  his  ftudious 
diligence  in  any  fcience, — ^much  lefs  in  this  of 
moral  philofophy,  the  moft  important  of  them  all, 
*— merely  to  the  time  and  the  places  of  his  educa* 
tion.  During  the  whole  continuance  of  his  life 
we  find  him  ftill  perfevtring  in  this  moft  nohle 
kind  of  induftry :  in  the  midft  of  the  greateft  pub- 
lic bufinefs  gladly  making  this  beft  ufe  of  every 
leifure  hour;  and  for  that  purpofe  frequently  de> 
nying  himfelf  the  indulgence  of  all  other  meaner 
kinds  of  refrefliment  or  reft. 

But  whither  have  I  been  carried  by  the  ft  ream 
of  my  thoughts  on  this  beloved  topic?  I  have 
been  impertinently  talking  a  very  long  time  toyouj 
on  a  fubjed,  upon  which  I  ought  much  rather 
to  have  been  liftening  to  your  inftruftions. 

On  the  contrary,  dear  fir,  replied  Crito^  let 
me  return  you  thanks,  on  my  own  account,  as 
well  as  on  that  of  thefe  our  two  dear  friends,  for 
your  kindnefs  in  communicating  to  us  thefe  re- 
flections, I  have  indeed  myfelf  attempted  to 
draw  up  fome  fhort  papers  relative  tq  the  charafter 

of 
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oi  Marcus  Brutus :  but  they  are  very  imperfefl. 
Some  parts  of  Brutus's  life,  particularly  this  of 
his  education,  I  had  not  fufliciently  confidered. 

Tu  £  R  £  are  other  parts  of  it,  concerning  which, 
after  much  thinking,  I  knew  not  what  to  fay. 
You  will  readily  guefs  that  I  mean  the  idis  of 
march.  It  feems  very  difficult  to  pafs  a  proper 
judgment  on  that  aOion.  You  will  pardon  me 
therefore,  when  you  are  fo  kind  as  to  look  on  my 
papers,  if  you  fijid  in  them  no  mention  of  that 
affair.  Yet  let  me  not  omit,  in  juftice  to  his 
memory,  one  weighty  obfervation.  However 
divided  the  public  opinion  may  always  have  been, 
in  relation  to  the  nature  itfelf  of  that  aQion,  yet 
has  it  been  unanimoufly  agreed,  that  the  intent  of 
Brutus  in  it  was  certainly  moft  upright  and  difin- 
terefted;  full  of  the  moft  fincere  patriotifm  and 
ardent  defire  of  reftoring  liberty  tQ  bis  countiy, 
which  indeed  was  his  only  view. 

Surely,  dear  fir,  replied  the  eldeft  of  the 
young  gentlemen,  we  may  fay  of  him,  with  ftill 
more  propriety  than  was  faid  of  his  great  anceftor, 
whom  we  juft  now  faw  in  the  firft  apartment  of 
this  villa*, 

•  The  ftatue  of  Junius  Brutus  ftands  in  the  firft  room  of 
the  Ft/la  Mattet\  near  the  dopr.  See  p.  50.  of  the  firft 
volume, 

Uicvnque 
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Utcunquif event  tafaSa  minarcs^ 
Vicit  amer  patrics^. 

While  we  fliudder  at  the  idea  oi  Marcus  Bru- 
ins ftabbing  bis  friend  and  benefa&or,  it  is  but 
juftice  to  remember,  that  he  did  it  upon  the  fame 
principles,  to  which,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
ciyil  war,  he  ha(l  facrificed  the  moft  juft  filial  re- 
fentment,  by  joining  Pompty.  Without  entering 
into  the  difcuffion  of  fuch  aftions,  let  nie  join 
with  you  in  lamenting  the  fate^of  thofe,  who  arc 
thrown  into  fo  diftra£ting  a  fcene;  where  they 
muft  not  only  ftruggle  againft  general  corruption 
and  depravity  of  manners,  but  where  is  a  muck 
greater  misfortune— they  cannot  form  to  them- 
felves  any  plan  of  conduQ,  which  their  own  hearts 
wholly  approve^  or  exercife  one  virtue,  but  at 
the  expenfe  of  another :  In  (hort,  where  they 
cannot  invariably  purfue  the  nobleft  of  all  objeds^ 
without  facrificing  the  moft  amiable  fentiments  of 
humanity. 

Thank  God,  replied  Crito^  thofe  fcenes  hap- 
pen very  feldom:  But,  let  us  quit  the  fubjed. 
While  I  w^  thinking  early  this  morning  in  what 
plate  I  could  beft  converfe  widi  you  on  Brutus^s 
chara&tr,  I  recolle6ied  that  room  in  the  Sfada 
palace,  where  the  noble  coloflus  ot  Pom  fey  ftand^; 

<  Viao*  JRn.  vu  Sss, 

that 
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that  coloflus,  which  with  great  probability  is 
thought  to  be  the  identical  ftatuCi  at  the  hafis 
ofwhichy 

Thai  all  tht  while  ran  bloody  great  C  afar  fell  \ 

But  it  wotild  have  been  impoifible  to  have  con* 
verfed  in  that  room  oYi  Br^tus's  charader^  with* 
out  having  our  imaginations  totally  abforpt  by  an 
ad,  from  the  perpetration  of  which  I  could  moft 
earneilly  wifh  to  withdraw  your  thoughts. 
• 
At  the  entrance  of  this  villa,  I  endeavoured 
for  the  fame  reafon,  to  divert  your  attention  from, 
that  noble  Hatue  of  Julius  Casfar^  which  ftandt 
in  the  garden,  on  the  outfide  of  the  houfe* 

Let  us  fix  our  minds  upon  othci* parts  of  the 
life  of  J5r«^tt5.  There  are  feveral,  faid  he,  caft- 
ing  a  look  of  companionate  benignity  on  the  buft 
ai  Portia — which  are  very  pleafing;  whether  we 
confider  him  in  his  domejlic^  or  in  his  civic  cha^ 
rafter. 

♦  Pompeii ftatuam  eonira  ^heatriejus  regiam  marmoreo  yano 
fufffmit  iranfiataM  t  Cmria^  in  qmA  C.  Cmfar  erai  otci/uf*  ,  ' 

Suetonius^  in  Aug*  cap.  31. 
See  Donate^  p.  29.  See  alfo  Abbate  Venjiti^  v.  ii.  p.  84. 
l^arr§  FUmmini§  Vacca^  eke  iHel  coUjo  alio  xv,  fmlmi  cbe 
fi  ^mmira  net  pala%iZ9  &fai4  rapprefentante  Pompeo  fu  ritro- 
^ato  net  vico/o  ie*  Leutati  non  molto  lontano  id  quefto  Teatroy 
non  effeniovidi  wukzo^  cbe  campo  ii  Fiore;  fotrebbe  effere  la 
meiejtmaftatua  rammentata  da  Snetonio  quaJngnfta  trasferita^ 

Lv 
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I N.  relation  to  his  civic  chara£ler,  feveral  months 
afo,  while  we  were  in  the  Milanefe^  I  had  the 
pleafure  of  compiling  foroe  fhort  papers,  defcrip- 
tive  of  BrUtus*5  amiable  behaviour,  during  his 
provincial  government  pf  Gallia  Cifalpina^  and 
alfo  \^bile  he  rellded  in  Af,a  Minor.  In  each  of 
thofe  countries  he  nobly  exemplified  the  pra&ipa* 
bility  of  doing  much  good  to  the  public,  in  the 
word  of  times. 

It  was  in  the  midft  of  the  miferies  of  a  civil 
war,  continued  Crito^  fitting  down,  and  taking 
out  his  roll  of  papers ; — it.  was  about  the  very 
time  when  Cato  was  flaying  himfelf  in  defpair  at 
Utica^  that  Bruius  accepted  the  pr6vincial  go- 
vernment of  Lomhardy^  to  the  great  advantage 
and  happinefs  of  that  large  and  populous  country, 
in  thofe  times  of  licenfe  and  confulion,  the  roman 
provinces  fuifered,  if  poffible,  ftiil  more  than 
ufual,'  under  the  violence  and  avarice  of  their 
governors.  In  the  happy  province  of  Brutus 
alone,  no  infolence  or  rapine  was  then  feen  in  the 
governor,  or  permitted  by  him  in  any  of  his  in^ 
feriour  officers.  Such  indeed  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  mildnefs  of  Brutns's  gracious  adminiftration 
in  Ltmhardy^  as  fully  to  make  that  country  amends 
even  for  all  her  former  calamities. 

Th-e 
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The  ftatue  of  Brviui  was  erefted  at  Milattt 
mod  likely  in  grateful  memory  of  his  good  go- 
vermnent: — I  mean  that  brazen  ftatue^  which 
Augufius^  feveral  years  afterwards,  in  the  latter 
probably,  and  better  part  of  his  life,  much  ad- 
fnired,  and  commanded  ftill  to  be  carefully  pre- 
ferred there:  thus,  generoufly,  though  a  per- 
fonal  enemy,  maintaining  the  honour  o{ Brutus^ 
and  applauding  the  milane/e  for  their  gratitude  to 
a  great  benefador.. 

I  COULD  wiibi  faid  the  young  nobleman,  that 
I  had  made  fome  inquiry  among  the  antiquaries 
at  Milan  relative  to  that  ftatue ;  though  moft  pro- 
bably  it  has  been  loft  and  melted  down  long  agOj 
in  fome  of  the  many  devaftations  and  conflagra- 
tions, which  that  rich  city  has  fufferedi  Excufe^ 
my  dear  Gr,  this  interruption. 

The  moft  amiable  and tinmr/a/iy<admired  part 
ofBrutus's  life,  faid  Crito^  is  his  condud  in  Afiap 
during,  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Julius 
Cmfdr^  and  the  battle  of  Philippi. 

Highly  noble  indeed  does  that  fi^ene  of  pro- 
vincial government  appear,  efpeciaUy  if  we  com- 
pare it  with  the  tyrannical  oppreffion  of  the  fame 
country  by  the  luxurious,  rapacious^  and  cruel 
Anthony. 

Vpl.il  M  BRUTUS 
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BRUTUS  had  been  always  in  pofleffion  of  the 
moft  defirable  kind  of  reputaiioii :  he  was  every 
where  generally  efteemed  by  the  people,  beloved 
by  his  f  riendS)  and  admired  by  all  good  men :  he 
was  hated  by  none,  not  even  by  his  enemies.  This 
uidverfal  good  name  he  had  defervediy  acquired 
by  his  extraordinary  mildefs;  a  mtldnefs,  never 
raffled  by  any  ill-natured  paffion^  or  corrupted 
or  weakened  by  any  voluptuoufnefs  and  vicious 
luxury:  a  mildnefs  accompanied  with  generofity, 
with  difinterefted  integrity,  inviolable  upri^t*' 
hefs,  magnanimous  zeal,  And  inflexible  Iteadinefs 
in  whatever  he  believed  juft  and  honeft.  But  all 
tfadfe  his  virtues  (hone  fordi  in  Afia  with  tven 
^more  than,  ujwl  fplendour. 

Fox,  though  Bnttei  was  then  deeply  engaged 
in-  the  midft  of  military  prepaimtions,  both  by  fea 
and  land,  for  fuccouring  as  foon  as  poffible  his 
diftrefled  countrymen  in  iHly^  yet  did  he  give 
jgreat  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  efidtics. 

By  a  proper  combination  of  juftice  and  mercy, 
even  then  did  BrtUuf  revive  in  that  country  the 
happy  memory  of  ^lofe  great  Ueffings,  which  the 
government  of  Rutilius  and  of  Stavola^  had  con< 
ierredonit,  informer  thne^  of  peace* 
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It  is  true,  t^t,  as  this  was  an  era  of  general 
confufion,  Afia  Minor  was  not  free  from  many 
calamities  of  war,  occafioned  particularly  by  the 
frenzy  of  the  lycians.  But  even  amid^  the  dif- 
mal  procefs  of  war,  the  goodnefs  and  humanity  of  ' 
Brntus  were  indefatigably  exerted  on  every  pof- 
fible  occafion.  Even  in  (be  dreadful  deftruftion 
of  the  city  of  Xanthusi  the  mercy  of  a  Br^us  as 
emin^tly  diftinguiflied  itfelf,  as  that  of  a  Titus  is 
laid  to  liave  done,  in  die  fimilar  borrours  of  the 
6tgi^oF  ^erufaUm. 

All  the  ether  provinces  of  that  part  of  Afia 
found  him  gracious  and  merciful  to  them,  even 
beyond  their  expedations.  He  entirety  gained 
their  hearts,  and  fully  eftabliflied  the  love  of  his 
government  among  thepi  by  peace  and  clemency. 
At  the  fame  time  be  was,  for  tbeir  fakcs,*~in  ex- 
aft  imitation  of  Scmvola^moA  bravely  and  ju(Uy 
fevere  on  their  r^man  ofpttffon^  He  publicly 
on  thia  account  difgraced  and  •condemned  fome, 
who  were  the  great  affiftants  and  aflodates  of  his 
own  party;  and  who  had  born,  even  at  RomCf 
the  higbeft  oiEces  of  the  ftate. 

Many  indeed,  and  memorable  were  the  afis 

of  jufticei  which  Bruti^  wa$  conftamtlyf  perform* 

ing  tbroa^xmt  the  whole  of  this  bii  0fiutic  expe- 

M  SI  dition : 
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dition :  his  juftice  was  diligent  alike  in  diFpenfing 
puniihments  and  rewards. 

In  feme  inftances  his  condu8:  was  ftill  more 
exalted)  and  deferves  perhaps  a  more  venerable^ 
certainly  a  more  amiabk  name,  than  even  that  of 
juftice  itfelf.  His  cbntiinporary  romans  were 
highly  pleafed  with  the  puniihment  of  TheodotuSf 
the  murderer  of  Porkpey  the  Great.  Yet  furelyj 
you,  my  dear  young  friends,  will  receive  far  more 
noble  pleafufe  in  recolle£ting,  that  Brutus^  about 
the  very  fame  time,  fully  pardoned  Gillius^  who 
had  even  attempted  to  be  his  murtherer. 

CRITO  now  rofe  from  his  chair,  and  ap- 
proached the  buft  of  BruhiSy  with  almbft  as  much 
xefped  and  regard  as  were  exprefled  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  by  the  eldeft  of  the  young  gentle- 
men. His  pupil  rofe  with  him,  and^  melting  at 
the  recital  of  the  laft-mentioned  a£t  of  humanity, 
even  embraced  the  buft,  an^  preffed  hisi  Ifps  on 
the  cold  matble. 

From  AJia^  continued  Crito^  Bni<tt5  marched 
to  Thrace.     In  Thrace^  fome  fliort  time  before, 
he  had  been  very  ferviceable  to  the  roman  caufe; 
jhaving,  though  in  the  midft  of  a  civil  war,*  gene*  • 
roiifty  recovered  to  the  roman%  their  poffeffion  of 

the 
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the  province  of  SadaUs^  and  fuppr^fled  the  incur- 
fioDs  of  the  barbarous  beji.  From  the  cpafts  of 
Thrac€^  he  now  approached  to  meet  his  fate  at 
Philippi:  he  approached  with  fortitude  s^d  chear- 
fulnefs ;  ftill  continuing  the  mod  abundant  gene- 
rofity  to  his  foldiers,  and  love  to  his  friends ;  but. 
above  all  things,  mod  earneftly  longing  to  fee  the 
end)  however  fatal  to  himfelf^  of  the  miferies 
of  this  deficu6Uvi?  civil  y.ar,       •     :  .     _ 

ON^the  fieldsof  Philippic  in  both  engagements, 
Brutes  S(t  the  head  of  JCbme  few  legionsjonly,  bor6 
down- every  thing  before  him^  and  was  vety  near, 
obiaioiog  a  total  vidiory.  According  to  Plutarch^ 
he  performed  every  thing  tha(  was  ppffible  for  an 
expert  general,  or  a  vaUant  foldier,  to  achieve. 
But  let  me  not  pretend  to  fpeak  of  his  military 
talent3;  .'iet  me  rather  defire  your  attention  to 
fame  o|  his  noble  feptiiiients,.  as  exprefledin  two 
or  three  lines,  which  I  have  tranfcribed  from 
Plutarch. 

S^ y  I N  o  this,  Crito  placed  hik  roll  of  papers  on 
th^  ublip  of  inlaid  ort^n/a/  gems,  that  adorns  the 
^artment,  in  which  the  company  were  then  con* 
veirfing. 

.  E)f^0ifeA4^y  ri)y  S£^/4(y  tyun^i^  fUcAft  (]kiS;G^  yjii9%eu  \kB}0 
t^^  fAfyoA^v  H^avijv  grt  run  (piAwy  «utov  sJf/f  £4/f vc'^Ta* 
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ifv  8ft*0TXai;  ouJf  Xi^pMtrtv  ar^Xeiinf^ty  a  xeK^nfxOTec* 
MC  ftif  toKfiy  ^1  JiiUMfic  «yl;«ic  mitHOi,  nm  x«x0f  %^it^w^ 

The  young  gentlemen^  one  after  another^  read 
this  extra6t :  the'  converfation  for  fome  minutes 
dwelt  on  if  s  contents,  and  afterwards  impercep* 
tibly  wandered  to  other  topics^  The  inlaid  work 
of  the  table  firft  drew  their  attention ;  then  the 
other  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  apartlnent ;  par- 
ticularly the  plan  of  Cenji^n^nople^  which  hangs 
on  the  wall  ^.  Looking  on  that  plan^  they  began 
to  ulk  c^  their  intended  travels  to  the  tenant. 

If  from  Grace  and  Maeei0n^  faid  thef  eldeft 
of  the  young  gentlemen,  we  (hall  be  able  Mg^fy 
land  to  ConfianiinopUj  we  muft  I  believe  necef- 
Jarily  pafs  by  Philippu  Probably  we  (hall  find 
fome  tradition  ftill  remaining  among  the  natives, 
velative  to  the  g/eat  battles  fought  there.  'Per- 
haps too,  in  the  neighbouring  marfhes  or  plain,  we 
may  be  Ihown  fome  diftin€t  places,  where,  from 
the  peafants  having  .ploughed  up  human  bone^, 

•  In  the  third  apartment  of  the  Villa  Mattei^  is  a  very 
curious  inlaid  table  of  ^rrdgrfo/ gems ;  the*plan  of  Confitm-' 
UafpU  curioufly  drawn  with  a  pea ;  valuable  bufts  of  Bf^ 
tut  and  FQTtia  u  a  group,  ^c.    See  Kejuftetf^s  Travels. 
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and  many  rufty  biu  of  annour^  it  is  conjidured^ 
that  the  army  of  CaJJius  or  of  Bfutus  was  engagpd^ 
Our  imagination  will  fupply  many  other  circum* 
fiances*  On  thai  part  of  tl^e  field  we  fhall  reooU 
left  with,  ardoar  t^  virtues  of  Lwiiius. 2iXiA.  Mcf* 
J$U.  Hcrtj^  perhaps^  IhaU  we  fay^  young  Cato^ 
niflnng  on  the  enemyy  exclaimed  % 

/  m»  tkef&n  ef  Marcus  0400  s 

A  foe  to  tyrants^  and  my  country  sfritnd^ 

Th^rc  probajbly^  i^d^i;  that  roclo^  by.tl^fideof 
4M  brooki  JBkTHtu;^  Ay^  laft  hero  9f  die  .ropa^ 
rcyuMiCi  oxfnred^ ,  Vila^n  jnot  a^ff^oyeof  laurel 
planted  on  the  fpot  ? 

#  Thb  young  wnMiaian  finiled  wkk.ntat  good« 
mtore.M  his  friend'sip^iotic  entbui^Jqu  Crito*^ 
fwpU  then  repealed  fey^sral  other  ^nes  fron^.iSAaiU 
fpwfft^  i^ing  his  wiftr^  diat  this  tragedy  had  not 
bMPft  c41ed  JMius  Cmfaty  hut/h^d  bora  a  mor^ 
P^ftr^  as  weU  ais  a  xofit^  hoBouraUo  title^  th^l 
diBrt$tus. 

CRITOy  in  th^:  mnw  tiftie,  ftpod  imf d|^ting  in 
filence  on  the  idea,  wWi  the  ardent  iiwginatiQii 

csf,  «XX«  «]pM«Xii|piff#^  rut   «0^VAAV9  f/tAVfoo-Stv  fawTDf  f/AfenM^Mfi 

maf*9j^m.  PlmiMrcbi  C^t^  Mingr,  injint. 
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of  the  eldeft  of  his  young  fellow-ftudent$  had'fug- 
gefted. 

Following  that  train  of  thought,  It  is  true, 
faid  he,  we  fliall  all  be  deeply  affeaed  in  view- 
ing the  place  where  Brutus  ejcpired.  But  un- 
willingly am  I  obliged  to  remind  you,  that,  amidft 
the  heroifms  which  adorned  his  laft  hpurs,  there 
appeared  in  him  fome  very  great  defers  of  moral 
charader. 

PLUTAkCH  with  conci^m  mentions  one  of 
them.  There  were  two  others,  on  which  I  wilh 
I  were  able  to  offer  you  fbm^  fuitablc  refledit>ns. 


BRUTUS^  continued  Crito,  refuming  his  feat) 
had^  as  yoi)  obferVed,*  happily  Wnbibed  in  his  eirly 
education,  tfnd  when  arHv^-  to  y^ara  of  maturity 
had  always  firmly  held'fiaift/  the  noble  doaHhe^of 
P/o/o' and  Pythagoras*^  thit  fuicide^  on  any  oc- 
cafion,  was  a  very  mean,  as  well  as  a  highly  irre* 
ligious  aai&n.  Wearied -howevfer  by  afflidion 
and  labo\ir,  he  himfelf  funk  down  to  the  fame  dif- 
mal  and  defperate  deed.  He  gave  no  reafon, 
which  in  truth,  it  was  impoffible  to  give ;  or  did 
he  offer  any  ejtcufe,  for  4o  dire  an  ad,  but  only 
the  feeming  extremity  of  his  affairs :  an  excul^i 

which 
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which  he  had  by  no  means  allowed  in  the  cafe 
QiCaio^  whom  he  always  oh  this  account  highly 
blamed. 

A^DUE  confideration  of  the  perpetual  mutabi- 
lity of  all.h.uman.af&irs  is;  one  of  the  many  fup-* 
ports,  which  reafon  offers  ag^inil  fuch  defpair.  It 
is  impoflible  for  any  perfon  ever  to  be  certain, 
tfaatf  hb  •condition  is  really  and  ablolutely  defpe- 
rztxu  Perhaps^  even/  at  the  very  time  when,  his 
circumiftances  appear  to  him  the  moft  extreme,  a 
tbnfidenible  change  of  fortune  maybe  drawinjr 
near*..  \     . 

Had. the  ftoic  Calo^  in  bis  laft  ftudies  at  Vticay 
fofficiently  iatteoded.  to  that  do&rin^  in  the  P^do, 
which  is  declataliveagainft  fuicide;  ajidhadhe. 
pDudcDlily  retired,  as  thi  other  fenator^rdid^.  frqm, 
the  unttftable  pdft  of  that  o/rtcan  city ;  he  would 
have  found  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Spain 
the  power  of  his  patriot  friends  jifing  with  fuch 
ftrengilty:  as'  to  be  abtefoqh  after,  eyen  without 
the  affiftance  of  Cato's  nam^  to  reduce  Cmjar,  to- 
the  igrdateil  extx^itiitic3*  . . 

Had  the  epicurean  Cajfiui  with-heldhis  furious 

hand  fro^  felf-deftrudiloa  only  fome  few  mimUet^ 

longer,  he  would  have  been  made  happy  with  the 

intelligence  of  JihUui^s  vi6tory,  and  OStavius's 

.    .  .  defeat* 
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defeat.  This  hafty  defpair  of  CaJJms  h  indeed 
ftrangely  contrary  to  the  behaviour  of fcrmer  r^ 
man  generals,  who  in  times  of  the  greaUjl  dif- 
trefs  thought  it  their  duty,  nunquam  dtfptrart  it 
fepuhlicd;  as  well  as  to  his  own  nobk  conduft 
in  the  parthian  war,  after  the  total  defeat  of  the 
great  army  of  Crafus. 

It  feems  indeed  aftonifhing,  faid  the  eldeft  of 
the  young  gentlemen,  that  two  fucb  generals  as 
CaJiuSi  and  Pompey  the  Great,  ftoukl  give  up 
their  whole  caufe  on  the  iH  fucceii  of  one  baule 
only ;  though  each  of  them,  even  after  that  de« 
feat,  ilill  continued  in  pofTeflion  of  great  forces  ; 
as  well  as  of  a  country  behind  tbem,  which  was 
jiill  of  refourcee;  larger,  and'mttek  richer,  thani 
OM  half  of  the  prefent  dominions  of  thevaAhirki/k 
empire.  .  How  differdnl  has  been  the  bcbavioior 
,  of  the  king  of  Prujfid  in  the  prcient  war*  I 

Hab  Bndus^  continued  C/tto,  after  bis  dif« 
eomfiturd,  adhered  with  proper  perfeverabce  lo 
this  piatonic  and  iT\i\y  focrdiic  anrtacle  of  pUlofioj 
phy,  I  mean  the  abhorrence  of  fuicide;  had  lie 
with  patience,  and  fortitude,  and  proper  refig. 
naftion,  bom  fiie  prefent  Xnouble,  only  till  the 
next  mornings  be  would  then  have  heard,  that  Ua 

^  The  vtader  fhould  lecollea,  that  this  refers  ta  the 
ywr  ij6u 

camp 
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camp  with  fourteen  thoofand*  fotdiert  in  it  was 
ftill  fiife.  Pardon  tbe  follyi  my  dear  friends^  of 
thus  pretending  to  talk  on  military  affairs ;  but,  if 
I  be  not  much  miilaken,  fome  of  Brutus's  knd 
forces  offered  to  make  head,  under  hLeffala^  againft 
the  triumvirs,  even  after  the  Atzxhoi^BnUus. 
However  this  may  be,  yet  certainly,  had  Brutus 
deferred  the  fatal  ftroke,  and  made  a  retreat,  he 
wovld  foon  have  been  informed  of  the  great  vie* 
lory  ktely  gained  by  his  naval  forces :  a  vidory^ 
which  would  have  made  him  mafter  of  all  the 
neighbouring  feas,  fo  that  his  fleet,  in  conjundioA 
with  tfae^ciTSrtfn  maritime  power,  would  very  pro:, 
bat^fy  have  carried  all  before  ii^  in  every  part  of  that 
important  element.  But  Bruius^ — how  inferiouf 
to  the  heroic  >.chriftian  Alfred^  when  in  much 
l6wer  cireumitances  of  dtftrels ! — Brutus  defpair* 
ed;  and  with  him  therefore  at  once  fell,  as  you 
obfcrve,  the  republic  of  Ren^^  and  the'  liberty  of 
hh  country. 

But  It  groirs  hite  in  the  morning:  had  we  not 
better  be  walking  down  to  your  coach  at  the  gaar* 
den-gate  ? 

From  the  porch  of  the  Villa  Mattel  dowti  VA 
it*s  garden-gate  is  a  narrow  walk,  on  each  iide 
of  which  are  ranged  near  forty  antique  funeral 
urns* 
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The  company  ftopped  for  feme  minutes  to  read 

'  two  or  three  of  the  infcriptioji^  on  them ;  yjien 

the  eldeft  of  thp  young  gentleman,  turning  round 

to  Crito^  afiked  him,  what  was  the  other  unjiappy 

circumftance,  which  attended  £ni^u5'i  dying  hour! 

•  ... 

His  fad  fpeech,  replied  CritOy  whicl>  difco* 
vered  fuch  unfteadinefs^  weaknefs,  aifd  defpon- 
dency  of  ihind. ,  I  mean  thofe  gruk^ytxit^  Q 
TAMpt^v,  X.  7.  A« — ^Which  BriUus  then  repeated,  and 
which  his  intti^Volumnius  was  probably  ^framed 
%o  remember.  Totally  incpnfiftent  were  they  with 
thofe  noble  lines,  whidi  you  juft  now  read  from 
Plviarch.  They,  we^e  indeed,  to  gi^e  them  their 
^rue  njime,  a  very  falfe  accufatioa  a£ain(t  virtue: 
an  accufation^  highly  i^ockipg  ip  any  mouth;  but 
peculiarly  unwordiy  tl^edyinglipsofa^n^i^s. 

\  I^N  rtlati6n  to.  this  fnbje£l,  permit  jnp  to  recpl-r 
le6l  fome  paflages  in  a  fermon,  which  was  preached 
fome  time  ago  in  one  of  the  churches  of  St  fetu- 
JeppCy  here  at  Rome.  Jhe  preacher  was  compar- 
iog  the  .moral  lives  and  characters  of  the  "ancient 
and  modern  romans ;  in  fome  points  he  Iharply  re- 
prehended his  audience  for  their  inferiority  to 
their  ps(gan  anCeftors;  in  other  articles  he  ardent- 
ly  congratulated  them  on  their  fuperiour  Ijiappinefjsl 
Towards  the  clofe  of  his  difcourfe,  he  had  occa^ 
fion  to  fpeak  of  the  piety,  joy,  faith,  and  hope, 

which 
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which  ought  to  attend  and  futroiind  a  death-bed, 
enlivening  and  enlightening  all  it's  gloom.  In^ 
contraft  with  that  happy  fcene,  he  mentioned  the 
above  difpirited  fpe^ch^  which  in  the  moment  of 
dejedion  fell  unawares  from  the  lips  of  Marcus 
£rutus.  Then  turning  round,  and  fixing  his  eyes 
on  a  pi^ure  which  hung  over  one  of  the  altars, 
"•'  O  my  dear  brethren,  faid  he,  what  an  opportu- 
••  nity  is  now  open  to  iis,  for  pouring  forth,  if  we 
^^  were  worthy  and  able,  a  full  ftream,  a  torrent 
^  oTfacred  eloquenoe !  O  my  dear  brethren,  every 
^  day  many  thoufand  chriftians  dift  in  poor  cot- 
*^  tages,  after  having  pafled  a  life  full  of  pain,  laf- 
<<  bour,  and  want :  many^  many  of  them  die  in  a 
"  temper  of  heart,  thank  God,  infinitely  fuperiour 
*^  to  that  of  the  expiring  Brutus^ — ^however  highly 
^  celebrated  for  his  leasning,  abilities,  and  greats 
«  wefs  of  mind.  But  it  is  no  wonder.  Brutus 
^<  wanted  in  his  laft  hour  that  firm  fupport  of  the 
•*  ciufe  of  virtue, — the  furfe  and  ftedfaft  hope  of 
^  ev^rlafting  life ;  that  holy  faith  and  hope,  which 
^  warm;  the  dying  bread  of  every  good  chriftian; 
'^  and  which  h^s  en^amed  with  celeftial  ardour 
^  the  departing  fouls  of  eminently  good  men, ,  * 

««  Let  the  freethinker,  the  partial  admirer  of 
^*  the  exaggerated  idea  of  heathen  virtue,  com* 
•«  pare  this  mean  fpeech  of  Marcus  Brutus^  with 

the 
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^  the  blefled  raptures  of  thofe  happy,  thricc-kappf 
<^  feryams  and  faints  of  the  true  God/' 

/ 

Such  were  the  Centiments  exprefled  in  a  nmon 
lermon.  Pardon  me  for  troubling  you  with  the 
recital  of  them ;  but  indeed  they  feemed  to  me 
fo  very  appofite  to  the  fubjeO,  <»q  which  we  toe 
now  talking,  that  I  thought  it  much  better  to  en- 
deavour  to  repeat  them  to  yoU|  than  to  offer  yoa 
luiy  of  my  own  reflexions* 

• 

Similar  tefledions  would  perhaps  have  natu- 
rally arifen  in  my  mind;  but  I  fliould  have  been 
far  lefs  ^^  worthy  and  able*'  to  exprefs  them^  tha^ 
this  ron^n  preacher. 

BfisiDxs  I  fliould  at  prefept  have  declined 
launching  out  into  fuch  meditations,  W^  (hall 
foon  have  a  much  more  proper  opportunity,  a 
much  fironger  call  for  them.  We  fliall  be  foos 
drawing  near  thofe  times,  in  which  the  heroes  of 
chriftianity,  the  primitive  martyrs,  will  begin  vo 
appear.  Their  virtue  was^ftrong,  was  ardent  m 
the  laft  moment :  never,  in  any  misforttines  of 
life,  or  at  their  laft  hour  in  any  pains  of  death, . 
were  they  fufFered,  like  BrutuSf  iii  any  manner  or 
degree  to  fall  away.  They  looked  nbt  for  the  re- 
wards of  virtue  in  a  tranfitory  life :  they  were  not 

difap^ 
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dUappoinifid  aimeettag  what  is  called  niisfortiine 
htse ;  or  in  luidiiig  it  contioued  to  the  l«ft  mx^ 
menu  of  their  exifieace  in  ih\%  world*. 

The  world  rtcedts  :  itdifaj^e^rs:  . 
Heaven  opens  on  their  eyes ;  their  ears 
With  fomnds  ftraf  hie  ring. 

I  FO&«fiT  the  next  line,  fiiid  Crito^  and  Imk 
his  head  on  oae  of  the  ftone  coffins. 

0  grant !  uhern  is  thy  viHory  f 
,     a  death  i  where  is  thyjiing  f     • 


After  the  compapy  had  been  feated  fomemi-^ 
nutes  in  the  carriage,  the  coachman  drove  home- 
wards by  .the  fame  way  he  came:  and  being  now 
arrived  near  thofe  ruins,  which  fn  NolVs  map  of 
Rome  are  marked  by  the  name  of  the  Curia  Hojli- 
lia*f  Crito  turned  to  the  ddeft  of  die  young  gen- 
tlemen, and  obferved :  Is  it  not  fomething  Angu- 
lar^ that  at  the  battle  of  Philippi  there  (hould  ap- 
pear, among  the  principal  leaders  of  the  republican 
party,  two  perfons,  defcended  from  families  re- 
toiarkably  famous  ipx  their  bravery  in  the  fame 
Cfufe  jft;/  hundred  years  before?  I  mean  the  two 

•  Sm  p.  %|  of  the  €rft  roliuae. 

perfons 
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perfons  of  whom  you  were  juft  now«rpeaking  with 
honour;  —  Mejfala^  who  was  lineally  defcended 
from  the  great  Valerius  Publicola;  and  Marcus 
Brutus^  defcended  from  the  family,  if  not  from 
the  perfopi  of  Junius  Brutus. 

Happy  families!  I  am  Ture  you  will  always 
efteem  them  fuch.  Happy,  no  lefs  than  ho- 
nourable,, in  being  thus  faithful  to  the  fupport  of 
public  liberty,  from  it's  firft  rife  to  it's  lateft  fall. 

May  I  always,  tepjied  the  worthy  youth,  con- 
tinue to  be  of  that  opinion !  But  I  muft  own,  that 
juft  then  my  thoughts  were  engaged  on  another 
fubjeft. 

About  a  fortnight  ago  you  were  lamenting  to 
us  the  murder  of  the  Gracchi.  You  had  Acn 
great  reafon  to  be  fiiocked  at  the  profpeft  of  the 
enfuing  public  miferies;  the  very  heavy  and  long^ 
lived  confcquenct  of  faBion  and  civil  difcord. 
Through  what  fcenes  of  calamity  indeed  have  we 
lince  paffed!  Marius — Sylla — Ccefar — Mark  An- 
thony.  I  could  almoft  wifh.you  to  recapitulate 
the  whole  horrid  hiftory. 

By  no  means,  anfwered  Crito.  Your  thoughts. 
may  be  much  better  engaged.  But,  if  you  choofe 
to  dwell  for  fome  few  moments  on  that  topic,  let 

us 
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US  take  a  more  confined  view  of  thofe  public  mlfe^- 
ries ;  for  inftance^  from  the  fatal  hour  when  Jfu- 
lii^s  Cafar  pafled  the  Rubicon^  to  the  battle  of 
Philippic  During  thofe  nine  or  ten  years,  what 
an  Iliad  of  evils  have  w.e  feen!  Civil  war  had 
been  conftantly  ravaging  fome  one  or  more  of  the 
roman  provinces.  May  nothing,  fimilar  ever  hap- 
pen  to  Great  Britain!  But  I  cannot  help  obferv- 
ing9  thai  the  civil  wars  of  the  romans  were  then 
become  as  extenfive,  as  even  thofe  conquefts,  of 
which  they  had  fo  recently  vaunted. 

Nor  was  the  ftorm  appeafed  by  all  that  heavy 
Ihower  of  blood,  which  fell  on  the  fields  of  Phi- 
*  lippi.  Difcord  raged — ^with  fome  ihort^*ntervals 
of  a  deceitful  calm, — for  twelve  years  longer :  and 
during  thofe  twelve  years,  not  only  Afia  and  Afric^ 
but  even  Italy  herfelf  felt  much  diftrefs. 

Great  trafts  of  her  moft  fertile  regions  wer6 
given  up  as  a  prey  to  the  legionary  foldiers.  With 
what  a  melancholy  accent  did  you,  my  dear  pupil^ 
repeat  fome  lines  of  the  Bucolics,  one  evening, 
while  we  were  walking  on  the  beautiful  banks  of 
the  Po,  near  Cremona  f 

Impius  hac  tarn  culta  novalia  miles  h^hebit? 
Barbarus  hasfegetes?  En  quo  difcordta  cives 
Perduxit  mi/eros! — Veteres  migrate  colonic 

*  Vix«XL  :  fr/.i.  71*  and  is.  4. 

V^L.Il.  N  Other 
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Other  parts  of  Italy^  during  the  fame  twelve  year% 
were  laid  wafte  by  flaugbter  and  famine. 

Perh  APS9  faid  CritoU  pupil,  it  was  at  tits  time^ 
that  Horace  petitioned  Apallo  to  avert  from  Jiafy 
bellim  lackrymoftm^  mifercm^ue  fomtm.  May 
fuch  plagues  be  always  indeed  avened  l^m  tins 
country  ;  but  may  tbey  a¥o  be  avetted  frdm  tfaofe 
other  nations,  which  HoYAce  tkientions  in  dtte  next 
verfe. 

Hie  bellum  lachrymofum^  hie  fniferamfamcmf 
Pcftcmque  a  populo^  &  principe  Cafare,  in 
Per/as^  atque  Sritannos^ 
Yejlrd  molus  agtt  prece  *. 

I  thank  God,  however,  thatinftead  of  Hcrace'i 
ill-judged  and  ill-natured  wiih  taking  elFed,  the 
corn  of  England  now  feeds  great  part  of  Italy. 

A.C.      The  Perufina fames  is,  I  fuppofe,  what  you 

4^  are  chiefly  alluding  to^  faid  the  young  nobleman. 

When  I  was  at  Perugia^  I  was  indeed  greatly 

fhocked  in  reading  the  difmal  hiftory  of  the  fiege 

and  furrender  of  that  city. 

Not  only  Perugia^  anfweredCnto,  but  many 
other  cities  of  Italy^  even  Rome  itfelf,  fuffered 

*  il^ftAT..  lib«  u  od.  21. 

much 
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much  miiery  of  t]ie  fame  kind,  though  in  an  in- 
fciiour  ^gree.  The  liippUes  of  corn)  that  ufu- 
ally  came  by  fea,  were  cut  off.  Tfufea  alfo^  for 
feveral  years,  vas  the  bloody  theatre  of  this  tragic 
civil  war. 

Beside  o^her  great  mifchiefs,  the  coafts  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  law^-^n  the  fea-figbts  and  fliip- 
wrecks  of  OSavius's  9nd  Pompey's  fleets,  a  re- 
newed image  of  the  calamities  of  the  firft  punic  a.c* 
war.  In  the  laft  engagement  off  Mejffina^  if  I  re-  36 
X^ember  right,  es^di  fleet  confifi^ed.c^, above  three 
^pndred  fail ;  while  oear  i.wo  hundred  diouland 
jQoen  ftood  in  aijip^  on  iht  ihore. 

I  coul;d  wi(h^  faid  the  eldeft  of  the  young* 
£€»liIexQen,  that  ^le  were  extant  a  good  andiin- 
jt^krtifd  ac;co.upt  of  the  life  of  Stxtus  Pompciui. 
Much  diflionour  l^ia  been  caft  upon  his  memqiy 
by  feveral  cafarean  writers ;  and  yet  fome,  at 
Jkejifty  Qf  hia  anions  ^feem  very  noble  and  heroic. 
Aqt  pray,  dear  fir^  iqform  us,  which  is  the  char 
/raftf^y  th4t^C!t^  W!Qul4  choofe  principally  to  recom-  . 
mend  to  us,  in  our  ftudy  of  the  r<man  hiiiory, 
during  thofe  twelve  year^. 

J^m^  chiH-g£Wr  of  OcTAV  ia^  ^plied  Crito, 

N  a  ■  If 
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If  you  pleafe,  faid  the  young  noblemani  haftily 
catching  at  that  name^  I  will  order  my  coachman 
to  ftop  at  the  portico  of  OQavia.  We  mti/i  pafs 
by  it,  or  near  it,  in  our  way  home. 

CRITO  gladly  confenting,  the  young  noble- 
man leaned  out  of  the  window,  and  told  his  con- 
duQor  to  drive  to  thev>^urch  of  'St.  Angclo  m 
Pefcaria. 


AUGUSTUS  CjESAR  ereded  this  portico  in 
honour  of  his  lifter  OSavia.  About  one  hundred 
and  ten  years  afterwards,  being  damaged  by  fire, 
it  was  repaired  by  the  emperor  Titus ;  and  again 
in  the  following  century,  by  the  emperor  Stvcrus. 
Stvcrus's  name  is  ft  ill  legible  on  the  front  of  the 
building.  Some  ftately  columns  are  remaining, 
both  in  the  front  and  behind  it. 

Tii*E  church  of  St.  Angclo  in  Ptfcaria  takes  up, 
at  prefent,  the  fouth-caft  fide  of  this  portico.  The 
remaining  fpace  is  chiefly  occupied  by  feverat 
fiflimongers  fliops. 

Whek  the  coach  ftopped  here,  the  filh -market 
was  over,  and  the  {hops  empty:  the  company 
^onfe^ently  were  able  to  furvey  the  place  at  their 

leifurei 
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leifure,  and  to  converfe  without  interruption. 
Their  converfation  turned  fom^times  on  the  amia* 
ble  charaQer  of  OBavia^  fometimes  on  the  ancient 
plan  and  ornaments  of  this  (lately  fabric,  which 
,  was,  in  Ovid's  time, 

^-Externo  marmot e  dives  opus. 

Some  months  ago,  laid  the  young  nobleman, 
when  we  made  our  firft  tour  of  the  roman  anti- 
quities, I  liftened  with  eameft  attention  to  our 
antiquarian  in  this  place.  He  told  me,  that  the 
portico  before  us  *  was  anciently  ornamented  with 
many  of  the  fineft  paintings  from  the  grccian 
fchools,  and  many  fculptures  from  the  hands  of 
J^hidias^  Polycles^  and  Praxiteles^  The  idea  of 
a  ftru£iure  thus  richly  adorned  gave  me  great 
pleafure.  Here,'  I  imagined,  ftood  the  Venus  of 
Phidias ;  and  there,  before  that  column,  the  The/- 
pian  Cupid.  Such  were  the  ideas,  with  which  my 
mind  was  then  filled.  But,  iince  the  progrefs  we 
have  made  in  our  prcfcnt  courfe  of  Roman  Con- 
verfations,  I  begin  to  have  other  thoughts.  I  am, 
by  your  afliftance,  every  day  learning  to  confider 
thcfe  great  roman  objefts  with  the  eye  of  a  philo- 
fopher,  or  a  patriot,  rather  than  with  that  of  a 
mere  artift. 

*  See  abbate  VenutVs  Roman  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 
Sec  alfo  Donato^  p.  98,  Pliny^  lib,  xxxvi,  c.  5,  and  Mont^ 
faucoH't  Journey  to  Italj^  c.  19. 

J^  3  Had 
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Had  it  been  in  my  power  to  reftore  this  ancient 
fabric  to  it's  former  fplendour  by  a  wifli,  I  fhould 
certainly  then  have  rejoiced  to  fee  the  Venus^  the 
Jfunoj  and  the  figures  of  other  heathen  deitieSf 
which  once  ftood  within  thefe  walls,  reftored  ta 
their  ancient  places.  But  exquifite  as  their  fculp- 
ture  might  be,  I  do  not  know  whether,  in  my  pre- 
Jent  difpofition  of  mind^  I  fhould  not  rather  wifh 
that  their  places  were  fiUed  by  the  ftatues,  how- 
ever moderately  executed,  of  fome  roman  female 
charafters,  which  once  really  exifted,  and  were 
truly  meritorious :  fuch  as  Herfilia^  Veturidj  Vo- 
lumnia,  Valeria  Bufa^  the  two  matrons  of  the 
Toman  charity,  and  Portia  the  wife  of  BrtUus^ 
The  whole  portico  might  be  appropriated  to  ft- 
malt  merit;  and  OSavia's  flatue  would  of  courfe 
have  claimed  the  principal  place. 

Prima  locum  fanBas  heroidas  inter  haberes ; 
Prima  bonis  animi  confpiciere  tui» 

On  the  bafis  of  the  flatue  fome  of  her  amiable 
anions  mi^ht  have  been  reprefented  in  bas-relief. 
But  let  me  not  pretend  to  talk  on  the  fubjed.  I 
know  very  little  ofthe  roman  hiflory ;  and  fhould 
not  have  ventured  to  mention  the  name  of  Oc- 
taviaj  if  I  had  not  been  charmed  with  her  inoft 
lovely  charaaer,  as  delineated  in  the  lately  pub- 
lifhed  Dialogues  of  the  Dead.    That  new  pam- 

phlet 
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phlet  fortunately  came  in  our  laft  packet  from 
London^ 


When  wc  were  making  our  firft  tour  of  thefe 
roman  antiquities,  faid  Crito^  no  perJTon  in  this 
company,  except  my  pupil,  knew  of  the  work  in 
which  I  was  engaged ; — I  mean  the  compilation 
of  thefe  roman  chara£lers.  After  vifiting  this 
portico,  I  employed  myfelf  for  fome  days  in  col- 
leding  feveral  particulars  of  O^avta's  life.  But^ 
refle€bng  that  my  pupil  was  able  to  defcribe  thefe 
particulars  in  a  much  more  agreeable  manner  than 
myfelf,  I  gave  him  my  paper  of  memorandums, 
and  defired  him  to  try  his  poetic  geniiis  on  the 
fubjeS.  In  a  week  he  brought  me  a  copy  of 
Englijh  verfes,  in  which  indeed  were  moft  amiably 
defcribed  the  virtues,  as  well  as  the  beauties  of 
OBavia :  her  ready  diarity  to  the  diRrelTed,  in 
the  times  of  the  profcription ;  her  earned  delire 
of  being  afterwards  the  inftniment  of  public  peace 
and  concord ;  her  patient  kindnefs  to  an  unworthy 
hulband ;  her  love  to  the  children  which  he  had 
hy  thofevtle  women  Fulvia  and  Cleopatra;  and 
lailly,  the  overflowing  maternal  love  which  flie 
fliowed  to  her  own  good  fon  MarcelluSj  as  well 
as  to  the  reft  of  her  young  family.  I  could  wilh 
you  woujid  perfuade  my  pupil  to  communicate  this 
charming  copy  of  verfes  to  you.  He  compofed . 
N  4  feveral 
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feveral  of  them,  as  he  told  me,  in  this  portico, 
and  the  reft  in  the  Aldrobandine  gard!ens*. 

The  two  young  gentlemen  now  earneftly  dc- 
fired  Crito's  pupil  to  favour  them  with  a  fight  of 
the  verfes ;  but  could  not  prevail,  as  he  4a£rured 
them  with  truth,  that  he  had  not  a  copy  hy  him. 

The  cafe  was  this.  In  compofing  thofe  verfes, 
his. thoughts  had  often  wandered  to  a  young  lady  t 
in  England;  the  beauties  of  whofe  face  and  mind 
he  had  mixed  in  this  poem  with  thofe  of  OBavia^ 
in  the  fame  manner  as  Rubens  is  faid  to  have 
drawn  one  of  the  graces  partly  from  his  own  wife. 

Wh  E  N  he  had  finifhed  this  fliort  poem, — a  kind 
of  ode,  drawn  up  in  the  manner  of  that  fecond 
chorus,  which  Mr.  Pope  defigned  for  the  tragedy 
oi  Brutus;  he  prefixed  to  it  fome  verfes  in  ano- 
ther metre,  as  a  dedication  of  it  to  the  dear  ob- 
jeft/of  his  efteem ;  and  then  fent  the  only  copy  he 
had  of  it  to  her.     He  had  often  heard  her  admire 

•  The  villa  Aldrohandina  is  near  the  church  of  St.  Domi- 
nkOj  on  Motite  ^iriuale.  It's  noble  buildings  and  charming 
gardens  claim  the  preference  to  moft.  It's  greatefl  rarity 
is  a  fummer-Tioufe,  injwhich  is  an  old  frefco  painting,  that, 
according  to  Fred.  Zuccaro^  was  dug  up  in  1607  ^"  Monte 
E/quilinoj  near  the  place  fuppofed  to  have  been  anciently 
the  garden  of  Maecenas.  It  is  an  elegant  piece,  and  reprc- 
fents  a  roman  wedding,  &c.         KeyJIer't  Travels.. 

+  Se«  the  conclufion  of  the  thirteenth  day's  convcrfa- 
tion,  vol.  i.  p.  542. 

O^avia's 
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OSavia's  charader  in  Shakfpcare's  Anthony  and  . 
Chofatra^  and  was  therefore  in  hopes  Ihe  would 
kfndly  receive  on  fuch  a  fubje£t  a  poetic  love- 
letter  from  him. 

CRITO  having  hinted  this  love-affair  to  the 
eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen,  the  converfaiion 
now  became  very  chearful  and  gay.  Crito  hirofelf 
partook,  and  greatly  contributed  to  increafe  it's 
gaiety.  He  rejoiced  in  the  thoughts  of  his  pupil's 
marriage,  almoft  as  much  as  a  father  could  do  in 
that  of  a  beloved  fon.  In  this  converfation  the 
minutes  flew  away  with  unperceived  rapidity ;  till 
by  the  ftriking  of  the  neighboiiring  church  clock 
they  were  reminded,  that  it  was  high  xime  to  re* 
turn  to  their  lodgings. 

Im  their  way  thither  they  paffcd  by  Monte  Cito^ 
rio^  under  tlie  pavement  of  which,  ftventy  feet 
deep^  lies  buried  the- amphitheatre  of  Statilius 
Taurus  *. 

They  dined  at  the  young  nobleman^s  apart- 
ments. At  dinner  the  converfation  turned  on  the 
battle  of  ABium^  and  the  conqueft  of  Egypt.  As 
foon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  their  noble  hoft 

♦  He  was  commander  in  chief  of  Augnftus't  land-forces^ 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Adium;  and  built  this  amphi- 
theatre in  the  following  year. 

produced 
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produced  from  his  cabinet  feveral  intaglias^  ca- 
meos, and  other  pieces  of  vertH^  relative  to  CleO' 
patra*  Crito's  pupil  entertained  the  company 
afterwards  with  the  adventures  of  Marcus  and 
Barhtda  *• 

In  the  afternoon  the  young  gentlemen,  accord* 
ing  to  appointment,  went  with  iht/rench  marquis 
to  fee  the  Colonna  palace,  and  pafled  an  hour  with 
great  pleafure  in  it's  noble  gallery.  They  had 
often  feen  it  before,  but  were  very  glad  of  this 
opportunity  of  'attending  their  parifian  friend 

thither. 

* 

The  breadth  t^f  that  gallery  is  about  thirty- 
eight  feet;  it's  lengt)i  near  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
pot  including  the  elevated  part  at  the  upper  end, 
which  makes  an  addition  of  about  twenty  more. 
It's  height  is  proportionably  noble. 

The  pavement  is  of  ^a7t£in  jafper,  and  other 
rich  marbles;  and  the  walls  are  adorned  with  many 
large  an^  capital  paintings. 

"  To  thefe  piflures  the  french  and  tnglijh  noble- 
men gave  their  chief  attention ;  they  frequently, 
however,  with  the  reft  of  the  company,  looked 
up  to  the  painting,  with  which  the  whole  cieling 

*  See  Jppian^  lib.  4« 

is 
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is  covered,  and  whic)i  seprefenta  the  fea-(ight  of 
LepaiUo* 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  great  naval  engage^ 
ment  happened  nearly  in  the  fame  part  of  the 
Ionian  gulph  as  the  baule  of  A  3mm. 

A  ?RiNC£  of  the  Colonna  family  commanded 
the  roman  part  of  the  combined  cbriftian  fleets 
On  the  other  fide  came  on  the  great  ^rk : 

,  ViBoVj  ah  auroras  populism  tS  littort  ruhro  ; 
JEgypium^  virefqut  Orientis^  (3  ultima  Jtcum 
BaSra  vehcns  *. 


While  the  young  gentlemen  were  thus  agreea<* 
bly  amufed,  Crito  was  at  home,  enjoying  a  much 
more  exalted,  and  in  all  refpeds  dt  far  fuperiour 
happinefs.  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  he 
generally  referved  free  from  all  common  bufinefs 
or  ftudy ;  confidering  thofe  hours  as  a  proper 
time  of  preparation  for  the  devotions  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  But  on  this  faturday  evening  he 
had  the  felicity  of  experiencing,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
fieri  the  benefit  of  that  pious  pradice. 

•  ViR<s.  iEjr^viii^  686. 

Full 
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Fu  LL  of  joy  and  gratitude,  for  the  numberlefs 
unmerited  bleffings  daily  poured  down  upon  him 
from  heaven,  he  was  in  his  clofet  on  his  knees 
endeavouring  to  offer  thanks  and  praife  for  them. 

Whilst  in  that  humble  pofture,  it  occurred 
to  his  mind,  that  on  this  day  he  had  finifhed  the 
third  part  of  his  intended  courfe  of  leflures.  How- 
eve^r  contemptible  thefe  his  labours  might  very 
jujlly  appear,  in  the  fight  of  men  of  genius  and 
learning,  yet  he  thought  he  had  great  reafon  to  be 
thankful,  that  neitheir  himfelf  nor  bis  young  fel- 
low travellers  had  been  paffing  their  time  in  a 
vjorft  manner^  vicioufly,  or  idly.  He  might 
perhaps  have  employed  his  time  at  Rome  much 
better.  But  imperfe£i  as  all  his  defigns  and  works 
might  be,  yet  he  thought  himfelf  bound  with  all 
humility  to  be  thankful  for  what  had  been  good 
in  them,  however  fmall  the  portion. 

In  confpeSu  mifericordiae  Tua  cum  odorefua- 
vitatis  afcendat ! 

Such  were  Crito's  devotions  on  faturday  night. 
But  on  funday  evening  his  piety  was  much  more 
fervent.  Thinking  on  the  fourth,  the  far  more 
important  part  of  his  work,  he  proftrated  himfelf 
on  the  floor;  he  wept,  he  prayed  with  earneRnefs, 
'  that  he  might  be  duly  direSed  in  the  execution  of 

it; 
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it;  that  his  weak  mind  might  be  endued  widi  a 
firength  in  fome  degree  fuitable  to  fuch  an  under- 
taking; and,  above  all,  that  his  mofl;  unutterable 
unworthinefs  for  fo  facred  an  employment  might 
be  moft  MSRc i  F u L L Y  pardoned,   . 


HOMAN 
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Book  IV. 

C  H  A  P.    L 
NINETEENTH  DAY'S  CONVERSATION, 


^MONG  the  pidures  which  I  have  bought 
for  my  father  m  Italy ^  faid  the  young  ndbleman^ 
-^as  he  was  walkmg  m  the  church  of  ^^to.Mar- 
tina  Titi  Montij  with  his  beloved  tv^lijh  friends, 
onmanAay^  junt  15, — Ihavenotyethaddiegood 
fortune  to  procure  above  two  or  three  Tmali 
landfcapes.  I  am  thinking  to  fupply  this  defici- 
"ency,  by  defiring  our  ingenious  friend,  the  iri^ 
painter,  to  employ  part  of  this  fummer  in  draw- 
ing fome  views  of  the  romantic  environs  of  Fref- 
cati^  Albanop  Tivoli^  and  Nemi. 

In  fpeaking  thefe  words,  the  young  nobleman 
felt  at  his  heart  a  pleafure,  which  no  profufion  df 
expencc,  inmerc  wr<i,  ever  aflForded. 
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The  cafe  was  this.  Befide  the  thought  of 
pleafing  his  father  by  fuch  a  prefent,  he  had  ano- 
ther ^ooct  motive  to  thi^  defign.  The.lsjl  time  he 
had  feen  the  irijh  painter,  he  obferved,  that  he 
looked  very  pale  and  faint :  the  heats  of  Rome 
having,  in  his  prefent  weak  ftate  of  convalefcency, 
almoft  overcome  him.  The  worthy,*  noble  youth 
imagined,  that  fome  cool  country  air  would  be 
the  beft  kind  of  medicinal  cordial  for  fuch  an  in- 
difpofition.  With  that  view  he  contrived  this 
commiffion  for  the  landfcapes ;  and  that  very  af- 
ternoon intended-fencing  his  roman  valci  dc  place 
to  hire  fome  proper  lodging,  for  the  young  irijk- 
man  J  at  Genfanoj  a  remarkably  pleafant  village, 
anciently  called  Cynthianum^  and  near  the  lake  of 
Jfemiy  about  fixteen  miles  diftant  from  Rome.  It 
was  propofed,  that  the  painter  fhould  flay  there 
three  weeks,  or  a  month,  and  then  remove,  for 
about  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  to  Albano.  He 
was  to  leave  Albano  about  the  latter  end  of  a»- 
guftj  and  to  pafs  the  whole  months  of  feptember 
and  oBober  at  Frefcati  and  Tivoli;  thofe  coun* 
try  towns  being  very  wholefome  in  the  autumn, 
at  which  feafon  Gcnfano  becomes  ufually  damp 
and  aguifh. 

CRITO  was  made  quite  happy  by  this  frelh  in- 
ftance  of  the  young  nobleman's  benevolence;  and,  * 
in  talking  further  on  the  fubje£t|  he  defired^ — to 

ilf« 
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life  his  own  humble  expreffioiir--that  he  might 
accompany  the  vaUt  de  place  to  Gtnfano. 

Your  fervttt)  Taid  he^  fliall  come  back  to yott 
to-morrow  moraing^  with  fome  news  relative  to 
the  lodgings :  but  I  muft  defire  you  not  to  ex^ 
p«d  me  till  friday  next«  I  (hould  be  very  glad 
t§  make  J  according  to  the  itatian  phrafey  a  rttnat 
in  that  charming  village,  for  two  or  three  days. 
Hieprefent  fultrinefs  of  the  weather,  joined  to 
the  ideas  fuggefted  by  thefe  beautiful  landfcapes, 
makes  me  long  for  foo^e  quiet  country  retire* 
ment*» 

In^  fuch  weather  as  this,  replied  Crito*s  pupil, 
even  a  hermit's  grove  or  cavern  would  not  be  a 
diiagreeable  habitation* 

-^0  fUis  me  gelidiiJuhfUOfUihiis  Ummi   . 
Sifiat%  &  ingtnii  ramorumprUegai  umbra  ft 

*  The  walls  of  the  church  of  Santa  Martina  Dei  Mcnti 
are  covered  with  nchle  landfcapes,  the  works  oiFonffin  and 
vther  celebrated  maftexft. 

In  there  larse  niral  paintingi,  the  hiftorfet  of  fome  her- 
mits afe  introduced ;  but  the  human  ^gures  bear  fo  (mall  a 
proportion'to  the  fize  of  the  trees,  rocks,  lakes  and  ftreams, 
that  on  entering  the  church,  it  feems  to  be  furniihed  with 
mere  repiefentations  only  of  rural  naturC;  and  of  it's  veg^ 
table  or  animal  produ^iofis* 

♦  'Sfiytf,  Ceotg.  iL  488* 

V01..XI;  O  Tkb 
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Ths  young  nobleman  obferved)  that  there  is 
fomething  peculiarly  pleafing,  during  the  heats  of 
fummer,  in  the  ornaments  of  this  church.  Thefe 
fine  marble  columns,  intermingled  with  the  ver- . 
dant  (hades  of  this  fylvan  fcenery,  breathe  a  very 
rcfreihing  coolnefs.  Does  not  the  whole  ftruc- 
ture  feem  to  be  defigned  as  a  kind  of  rich  rura! 
temple  ? 

In  fomc  refpefts,  replied  Crtio^  after  a  paufe, 
this  fabric  may  be  confidered  as.  a  temple  peculi- 
arly adapted  to  folemn  meditations  on  natural  re- 
ligion.  Thefe  rural  reprefenutions  arc  indeed 
uncommon :  but  in  Tome  degree  they  feem  to  be 
no  unfuitable  ornaments  for  a  place,  dedicated  to 
the  adoration  of  the  Great  C  r  e  a t  o  a  • 

Proper  paintings  certainly,  as  well  as  proper 
mufic,  may  fometimes  have  very  great  and  good 
effefts  on  a  tender,  devout  mind:  butthe6ffe6t9 
will  be  ftill  greater  and  better,  where  painting  and 
mufic  can  both  operate  together.— How  Hapi)y 
fhould  we  be  to  hear  the  Bcnedicite  Dimino  otk- 
nia  opera  eju$$  or  the  103d  pfalm,  now  chaunted 
to  the  organ  in  this  church! 

*-  AfcendufU  monteff  (3  dtjctniunt  comply 
In  locunif  quern  Junddfti  eis.^^ 
Qudm.  magnificatafunt  opera  tua^  J^om^fi  f  • 
Omnia  injapientidjtcijli. 

^  ^btRXNO 
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During  the  chauni  of  tliefe  hynns^  you,  my 
dear  pupil,  would  often  turn  your  eyes  to  the 
beautiful  and  majeftic  works  ^  of  the  creation^ 
which  are  reprefented  on  thde  walls. 

Perhaps,  for  a  while,  you  WQjuld  imagine 
yourfelf  with  Adan^  in  his  terreftrial  Paradife» 

About  me  round  I faw 
HillSf  daliSf  andjhady  woodsf  and  funny  plains^ 
And  lifuid  lapjc  of  murmuring  Jirtams^^ 
Ye  hills  and  dalis^  yerivers^  woods  an^plainsir^^ 
Tell  mif  kow  Im/ay  know  him^  how  adorif 
From  whom  I  have^  that  thus  Imo%t  ami  liv^\  ' 

Tas  yoilng  nobkman  inm  %cc|d  his  eyet  in 
jBleiiiEe).  for  fome  moments)  op  one  of  ^oufin*$ 
landfcapes.  He  then  turaed  round  towards  the 
altar^  and^  the  church  being  at  that  time  totally 
emp^iot  other  company,-~he  fungy  in  a  low^  but 
maiily  voiccy  that  favourite  air  from  M«ttiJioJio'$ 
raffionOoMrio^ 

.    J>0nunfucil.gnordogtro^ 
Immcnfo  DiOf  ti  vedo^ 
Nell'  opre  tut  Vammito^ 
Ti  riconofco  in  me. 

^  MiLTONi  I^»L»  Book  viiL  a$it  870,  a8o# 

O  «  £m 
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La  terra^  il  mar^  le  sfere^ 
Parian  del  tuo  potere: 
Tufti  per  tutto  ;  (3  noi 
Tiitti  viviamo  in  te. 


The  company  now  retired  from  the  churchy 
and  walked  to  their  lodgings. 

On  the  way  Crito  renewed  his  requeft  to  hia 
pupil,  and  the  other  young^gentlemen,  that  they 
would  petmit  him  to  m^ke  the  excurfion  he  had 
talked  of,  to  Genfano. 

They  all  knew  how  much  he  fometimes  en* 
joyed  his  ftudies  in  a  rural  folitude^  and  therefore 
gladly  confented  to  his  propofal. 

Ho  w E V s R ,  faid  Ae  young  nobleman,  wc  will 
not  fufFer  the  charms  of  the  coi^ntry-  to  keep  you 
*  too  long  from  us.  We  will  come  and  make  you 
a  vifit  at  Genfano  on  friiay  morning.  We  fliall 
bring  our  landscape  painter  in  the  coach  with  usj 
and  take  you  back* 

Every  thing  being  thus  fettlcdi  Crlto  left  townr 
immediately  after  dinner;  he  went  in  hia  pupil's 

chaife 
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chaife^  and  arrived  at  Genfano  before  it  was  quite 
dark* 


As  foon  as  he  was  gone^  the  young  nobleman 
propo&d  to  his  two  friends,  that  out  of  refped  to 
CritOj — and  indeed  in  confequence  df  ahint  whicl). 
he  dropped  to  day  at  table, — ^they  fliould,  during 
his  abfence,  prepare  theinfelves  for  the  enfuing 
ledares, .  by  ftudying,  ficparately,  the  hiftory  of 
Augufius's  reign^ 

Yo  Vy  dear  fir,  faid  he,  turning  to  Crito*s  pupilf 
will  be  able  to  employ  two  or  three  days  very 
agreeably,  in  the  contemplation  of  the /cunc^i,  as 
well  as  of  the  bellcs4cttrcs9  which  flouriihed  here 
in  that  peaceful  age.  . 

You^  my  worthy  patriotic  friend,  will  have 
bufinefs  enough,  in  unravelling  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  firft  roman  emperor,  and  the  greal 
political  events  and  copfetjuepccs  of  his  reign. 

The  more  trifling  amufemeDt,^— -that  of  the 
confideration  of  tike  fine  arts^  which  then  adorned 
Romcy^v'Al  faU  tq  my  Ihare. 

On  thurjiiy^  if  you  pleafe,  wc  wiUmeet  at 
br«akfaft,  and  compare  notes. 

O3  Oh 
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On  thurfday  morning  very  early, — for  the  heat 
of  the  roman  climate  naturally  inclines  moil  per^ 
fons  to  early  rififtgj — Crito'*- pupil  wa«  vifitedby 

his  two  friends* 

» . 

.  Wm  lW  they  were  drinking  a  difli  of  chocolate 
togetber,  hea(ked  them  feveral  queftions,  relative 
to  the  politics  and  vertu  of  Augujlus*s  court  j  and 
received  from  their  anfwers  much  inftrudion  and 
pleafure. 

Wit  £91  the  tHocoIate  was  removed,  the  young 
AOblcman  took  up  a  Horace^  that  lay  oii  the  fet- 
tee;  and  addrefling  himfelf  to  Crito's  pupil,-  I 
could  wifli,  faid  he,  that  fome  properly- qualified 
tngltjk  traveller,  while  making  the  tour  of  Itafy^ 
would  amufe  himfelf  with  executing  that  defigng 
Which  I  remember  to  have  heard  you  propoie« 

I  MEAN,  the  colIe£Uon  of  proper  materials  for 
Anew  editidn  ef  Horace's  Odes^  accompanied  with 
MtraveiUr*S' notes.  Several  illuftrations  might 
doubtlefs  with  much  eafe  and  pleafure  be  coU 
lefted,  from  a  view  of  the  face  of  this  country, 
from  an  experience  of  it*s  climate,  and  an  obfer* 
vation  of  the  cuftoms  and  manners  df  it -s  inhabit** 

tants:— 
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tants  :-^HuftrauoDS9  never  perhaps  to  be.expe£i* 
ed  from  the  labour  or  genius  of  any  of  our  tra" 
montane  literaii^  who  have  not  had  the  happinefs 
of  feeing  thefe  foutheni  parts  of  E%ropt. 

I  HAVE  been  thinking,  that  fuch  aA  edition 
might  be  very  properly  adorned ;  not  only,  as 
you  propofed,  with  fome  neatly- engraved  maps 
of  the  Campagna  di  Roma^  and  other  parts  of 
modem  Italy;  but  alfo  with  fome  fmall  land- 
fcapes,  placed  as  head  or  taiUpieces  to  feveral  o^ 
the  odes. 

Let  me  give  one  inftance  only  of  what  I  mean* 
The  odes,  which  are  defcriptive  of  the  environs  of 
Tibur^  might  be  very  pleafingly  illuminated  by 
fome  views,  in  miniature,  of  the  real  country  near 
Tivoli;  and  the  prefeD(  ftmains  ol  Mitccnas's 
fiately  viUa  there. 

I  AM  fure,  when  we  were  at  Tivoli^  viewing 
it's  thick  woods  of  olives,  the  romluitic  figure  of 
it's  hiUs,  and  the  feveral  beautiful  ftreams  which 
defcend  in  pi^refque  cafcades  down  their  fides, 
through  thofe  fields,  which  once  Were  covered 
with  the  pompous  gardenfe  of  Macenasj  or  Plan^ 
cus;  we  could  not  help  recolle£ling  feveral  ex* 
preflions  in  Horace^  which  Teemed  very  appofite: 
fuch  at 

O  4  \F< 
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Etprmcepi  Anio^  &  Tiburni  lucus;  &  uia 

Mobilibus  pcmaria  rivis  \ 

The  young  noUeman  now  opened  the  Horace^ 
and  read  to  the  company  feveral  ftanzas  in  two  or 
tfarte  different  odes;  he  finifhed  with  fome  lines 
in  the  xviidi  ode  of  the  firft  book. 

Velox  amanumfaspe  LucretiUm 
MtUat  Lycao  Faunus* 

fjluld 

Valles^  &  UJlicof  cubantis 
Lmvia  ptrfonuert  faxa. 

It  would  have  been  fortunate,  faidCri^o'i  pu^r 
pil,  if,  when  we  were  at  Tivoli^  we  had  thought 
of  extending  our  excurfibn  to  the  Uftican  va!Uey. 
Horace^ $  imsXl  but  elegant  farm-houfe  was  inofl 
probably  fituate  among  die  Sabine  mountains^ 
about  ten  miles  abbve  TivolL  His  river  Digtntia 
is,  as  I  have  heard,  now  called  the  Xtcmrtf:  and 
his  neighbouring  market-towns,  Mandtla  and 
Varia^  are  known  by  the  half-corrupted  names  of 
Bardcla^  and  Vico  Vara.  What  pleafnre  would 
it  have  afforded  us,  could  we,  with  any  degree  of 
prpbability,  have  traced  out  ibfi  fpot  of  his/erme 
firnecf 

f  Caim«  lih»u  od.7, 

HORACE, 
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HORACJSy  replied  the  eldeft  of  the  young 
gentlemen^  though  he  kept  the  higheft  company, 
yet  loved  a  middle  ftation  in  life,  and  knew  it!$ 
value.  This  feems  to  youj  I  am  fare,  to  have 
been  one  of  the  moft  anuable  features  in  his  cfaa- 
laQer.  . 

By  the  joint  favour  of  the  prince  and  minifter, 
Horace^  doubtlefs,  might  have  accumulated  a 
much  larger  fortune,  and  rifen  to  fome  very  con- 
fiderable  office  in  public  life :  but  he  had  viewed 
things  with  too  piercing  and  judicious  an  eye* 

Cur  valJe  ptrmutem  Sabind 
Divitias  optrofiores  ?  ♦ 

I  REifEM^tJi  your  goad  tutor  madcing  fome 
excellent  refle&ipus  on  this  fubje£t  a  few  yean 
ago,  before  we  left  England.  It  was  on  that 
day,  wh^n  we  went  to  fee  the  ^oor  porch-haufc  at 
Chcrtfcy^  which  in  the  laft  century  was  the  hum* 
ble  fcene  of  CovfUff  retirement^ 

Among  other  oblervations,  I  remember  he 
then  took  notice,  that,  though  Horace  was  far  in- 
ferionr  tp  Cowley  f  in  his  general  moral  chafader; 
as  far  indeed,  ai  he  was  fupetiour  in  point  of  poe- 
ikal  ability;  yet  ftill,  their  turns  of  mind  were 

f  lib.  iii«  od.  i«  47« 

in 
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in  fom^  refpefts  very  fimilar;    The  language  of  . 
ihtir  hearts  wa$  on  feveral  topics,  almoft  equalif 
Mniable. 

OtJ  R  valued  friend  then  dwelt  with  pleafure  oii 
the  modteration,  and  other  amiable  qualities  of 
Horace.  Howev.er  much,  faid  he,  we  ought  to 
abhor  his  viqes,  yet  furefy  we  are  bound  to  ex- 
pref^  a  due  refpefi  for  thefe  his  virtues* 

Such  wei^  at  that  time  fpme  of  your  amiable 
tutor's  fentiments.  But  a  fropds :  our  noble 
young  friend  would  be  glad,  if  you  would  go  with 
us  this  morning,  to  fee  the  place  of  Macenas^s 
gardens:  thofe  we  means  that  belonged  to  his 
houfe  in  town  ;  and  to  which  Augufius  frequently 
loved  to  retire,  whenever  a  lit  of  ficknefs  pre* 
vented  htm  from  contintting  his  application  to 
public  bufinefs. 

•  I  s  H  A  L  L  be  very  glad  of  the  pleafurc  of  attends 
ing  you  thither,  replied  Crito's  pupil ;  for,  if  I 
be  not  miftaken,  VirgiVs  houfe  was  built  clofcly 
adjoining  to  thofe  gardens  of  Macenas* 

He  now  rofe  from  his  chair,  and  taking  from  the 
flidf  in  his  clofet  the  firft  volume  of  JJod/le/s  mif» 
ceUaneoas  poems,  turned  to  ibt^^  Ruins  of  Rome^* 

written 
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wrkten  by  the  authoi'  of  GrongarJiilL     He  then 
read  to  his  friends  the  following  lines. 

Sujice  it,  no^j  ^h^  Efquilian  mtmni  to  reach 
With  rotary  vting  ;  and  feck  tht  fdcred  rejls  ^ 
Of  VirgxW  humble  tenement :  alow 
Plain  wall  remains ;  a  little  fnn-gilt  heap, 
Grotefque  and  mid:   the  gourd  and  olive  hrotofl' 
Wearoe  the  light  roof;  the  gourd  and  -olive  fan' 
Their  am'rous  foliage :  mingling  with  the  vine^ 
Who  drops  her  purple  cluflers  thro'  the  green.— ' 
Here  ofi  the  meek  goodman^  the  lofty  bard^ 
Framed  the  cekfltal  fong  ;  orfocialwaWA 
With  Horace^  and  the  rvjer  of  the  world. 
Happy  Auguftus  !-«*-— « 

•  But  let  me  not  trouble  you  too  long.  Your 
carriage  is  at  the  doen  I  wift  your  romafi  fer- 
vant,  who  is  a  tolerable  antiquarian,  may  be  able 
to  condnd  u«  to  that  fpot,  where  Virgil* s  tene- 
ment is  fuppofed  to  have  ftood. 


While  the  company  were  in  the  coach,  their 
conVerfation  dwelt  on  the  charaflers  of  the  two 
great  poets  of  the  auguflan  age.  Crito's  pupil  re- 
marked, with  vifible  pleafure^  that  Virgil  was  at 
leaft  as  confpicuous  as  Horace^  for  the  love  of 
philofophyi  of  poetry,  and  rural  life. 

XJPOM 
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UpcfN  coming  to  the  EfqMine  hiW,  they  found 
themfelves  much  puzzled  a^  to  the  fituation  of 
Mttcenas's  gardens,  Montfaucon^  with  many  other 
antiquarians,  places  thofe  gardens  between  the 
church  of  Snnta  Martina  DcilAonti^  and  the  Ag^ 
gtrt  Tarquinio.  The  abbate  VcnyAij  perhaps 
with  mi»r^  probability,  thinks  they  lay  near  the 
church  of  St.  Pietro  ad  Vincula^on  thefpot,  which 
was  afterwards  in  a  great  degree  covered  with 
that  vaft  fabric^  the  baths  of  Titu$^ 

If,  faid  Crito^s  pupil,  we  cannot  with  any  cer* 
titude  fix  upon  the  fituation  of  Macenas^s  gar* 
dens,  I  am  afraid  we  fiand  much  lefs  <;^ance  of 
being  able  to  difcover  the  place  of  VirgiVs  houfe* 
Yet  certainly  there  muft  be  fome  tradition  kept 
up  at  Rome  concerning  it.  I  have  fome  recoUec* 
tion  of  our  feeing,  in  a  manufcript  at  the  Collegia 
Romano^  an  account  of  an  altar  to  the  Mufes$ 
which  was  dug  up  from  among  it's  ruins* 

It  would  be  fome  fatisfa£lion,.faid  the  young 
noblemafi,  if  we  knew  in  what  mufaeum  that  altar 
was  prefervei  We  would  willingly  attend  you 
this  morning  to  the  furtheft  part  of  Rome^  on 
purpofe  to  gi^  you  the  opportunity,  and  the 
pleafure,  of  feeing  it.  You  would,  I  am  furcj 
in  imagination^  pour  fome  libations  on  it. 

But,' 
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But,  as  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  wbat  is  be- 
come of  that  altar  to  the  mufes,  let  us  in  fome 
manner  fupply  the  deficiency,  by  making  a  vifit 
this  morning  to  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  the  Pa- 
IcHnc  Apollo.  We  are  not  at  prefent  far  diflani 
from  them ;  and  it  is  yet  very  early  in  the  day« 


In  the  large  and  romantic  gardens  of  the  eng* 
lijh  college,  on  the  fouthern  fummit  of  the  Pala- 
tine hill.  Hands  a  group  of  Jlately  ruins,  inter- 
mingled with  feveral  fmall  groves  of  lofty  cy- 
prefles.  It  is  by  far  the  greateft  work  of  anti«< 
quity  now  to  be  feen  on  any  part  of  that  hilU 

According  to  common  tradition,  thefe  are 
the  remains  of  the  famous  temple  and  library  of 
the  Palatine  Apollo.  Marliano  confirms  this  tra- , 
dition.  But  other  antiquarians  are  of  opinion, 
that  they  feem  rather  to  be  the  ruins  of  that  Hemi- 
cyclium^  in  which  were  performed  the  muficar 
games,  in  honour  of  the  fame  poetic  deity« 

The  young  reader  of  diefe  papers,  whofe  lively 
imagination  is  oft  enraptured  with  poetical  endiu- 
fiafm,  and  whofe  genius  breathes  it's  fire,  is  de- 
iired  to  think,  what  would  be  An  ideas,  while  af- 
cending  to  the  feat  of  the  Palatine  Apollo  f ' 

Let 
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Let  hhn  imagine^  that  the  ideas  of  his  tkret 
jpttn^  coxmtrymtH  could  not  but  be  of  a  naturo 
fame  vhat  fimilar. 

They  afcended  the  J^ill^  and  for  fonie  time 
continued  to  indulge  their  thoughts  in  all  the  lux^- 

'  uriancy  of  poetic  fancjr^  They  would  however 
have  been  fooii  fatiated  with  this  delicious  enter- 
tainmem^  even  with  thi$  nedar  and  ambrofia^ 
if  CnVi  pupil  had  not  kept  up  their  appetitef  by 

*  faking  out  his  pocket  Virgil^  and  readiitg  to  them, 
for  about  half  an  houri.  fome  paffages  of  their  fa- 
vourite bard. 

Those,  with  which  he  concluded,  were  the  de- 
fcriptioAs  of  the  temples  of  Apollo^  at  Cumaf  and 
at  Dclosj  as  given  in  the  fixih  and  third  book  of 
the  i£neid.  H&  clofed  the  volume  aa  foon  as  he 
had  rehearfed  the  following  lines : 

■    ■  Bremen  omnia  vifa  rtfcfU/tf 
liminaque^  laurufque  Dei ;  iotiffyuc  n^overi 
Mons  circumy  (^  mugire  diytis  cortina  reclufis*. 

Th^k^  fuddenly  riling  from  the  i^ofly  brickl 
on  which  he  was  fitting,  he  took  two  or  three 
fliort  turns  by  himfelf  in  the.cyprefsvalk?  fomcr 
times  looking  up,  in  filent  contemplation^  to  th^ 

?  ^H.iii.  got 

ruins 
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ruins  of  the  adjoining  temple  and  HemkyUi^m^ 
the  tops  of  which  appeared  to  peculiar  advanc^igc, 
amidft  the  waving  heads  of  the  cyprelTes ;  fome- 
limes  looking  down  into  the  vaft  vaults  andfub- 
terranean  arches^  whicb^  where  the  ground  faa$ 
given  wayi  difcover  themfl^lves  to  a  great  depth. 

f  s  it  not  very  probable,  faid  he,  turning,  to  hit 
companions,  that  Milton^  during  bis  day  ztRon^^ 
freijuently  afcended  this  hill  ?   . 

Pekhaps  be  compofed  part  of  his  Penfcroff 
here.-~0  that  I  could  ndw^in  his  ftyle,:  invoke 
the  uhfctn  genius  of  this  place*  to  breathe  tjj  u# 
iomt  fwiet  mufic^ 

Abov€j  around^  0r  underneath  t 

But  alas1  no  genius  of  this' cyprefs  grove  will 
deign  to  liften  to  my  invocation;,  no  found  of  the 
harp  of  Apollo  will  anfwer  me,  from  any  of  the 
deep  recefles  of  thcfe  ruins. 

Thb  eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen  benevo- 
lently fmtled  at  this  poetic. enthuHafm*  I  think, 
faid  he,  my  dear  friend,  you  are  as  much  affeded 
with  the  memory  of  Virgil  here,  as  yoiJi  wei;e  laft 
autumn,  when  we  were  rowing  in  a  boat  around 

the 
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the  lake  of  Manlua^  ^nd  down  thci  river  Mincio*^ 
Yott  will  long  remembcnr  that  delightful  voyage  y^ 

■  ■  ■■  Tardis  ingens  ubijlexihus  errat 
Mincius^  &  glaucd  prattxit  arundinc  rifpas  t« 

I  WISH)  faid  the  young  nobleman,  that  we 
were  at  prefent  in  fo  coot  a  fitaation.  The  heat 
of  the  fun,  refleded  from  thefe  ruins,  begins  to 
grow  intolerable*  I  am  unwilling  to  quit  this 
temple;  but,  fuppofe  we  were  to  adjourn,  for  the 
remainder  of  thi^  morning,  acrofs  the  TUcTf  to 
fbme  of  the  fltady  apartmenu  in  the  Vatican  pa- 
lace. They  are  the  cooleft  places  we  can  find  in 
Rome:  and  befides,  if  I  be  not  miftaken,  we 
fhall  fee  in  them  fome  things  relative  to  the  fub- 
jed  of  our  prefent  converfation. 

The  young  gentlemen  agreed  to  this  propofal; 
walked  down  the  hill  to  the  coach  i  and  getting 
liito  it,  bid  the  driver  to  fetthem  down  at  the 
Vatican. 


♦  A  deux  mities  Je  Mantoue  tfi  ie  'villagi  d^Anitt^  fatrk 
de  Virgile  :  «« le  nomme  cfujoutdbui  PieUia.  Let  dues  de  MoM" 
tout  y  uti^ientfait  hatir  la  Virgiliana:  helle  maijQH  dtflai* 
/awe;  fui  m  dte  d/truitc  dan$  U gutrrt  de  1701. 

Voyage  de  RxcuAKo* 

t  Gborq.  iiu  iJ^ 

In 
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t 

In  about  half  an  hour  they  arrived  there.    The 

'  firft  room  they  entered  was  the   library.     The 

young  nobleman  led-  them  immediately   to  that 

*  painting,  which  reprefents  Virgil  and  Horace  in 

converfation  with  ^tf^!^!i5  ♦.  • 

He  then  turned  round  to  the  librarian,  and  de- 
fired  to  be  favoured  with  a  fight  of  the  famous 
manufcript  of  Virgil. 

This  manufcript  is  fuppofed  to  have  been. 
written  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  cei\tury.  The  young 
gentleman  pafled  fome  time  very  agreeably,  in 
examining  it*s  characters,  and  hiilorical  pidures : 
but  they  thought  Bartoli  had  done  more  than 
ample  juftice  to  them  in  his  copper-plates. 

From  the  Vatican  library  the  company  went 
up  flairs  into  the  open  galleries,  called  the  Bible 


*  See  Abb^RiCHARD's^Defcriptidnof  the  ornaments  of 
the  Vatican  Library.  A  gaucbe  on  a  Jonn/ dans  different 
tabUaux  une  idee  det  tins  anciennts  colleSions  des  lib  res. — Le 
fixieme  retrefente  Pmom/e  Fhiladthhty  accomfagni  de  Deme* 
trius  Pbaiert^  fan  JBibliftheqpaire^  (^  d^Arifite^  qui  arrangtnt 
la  fameuft  Bibliotbeaue  d*  Alexandrie.     Dans  te/eptieme,  en 


^eftmfithtra  e  d'ttna  mano  imitatriee  d*l  Baroeci$  lUnferi- 
xione  dice.  Auguftut  Cafar^  FalatinU  Bibliotbeci  magnified  dr- 
««/«,  *uiros  liurarios  fovet.  Taj  a,  Dcfcrittionc  del  Palazzo 
Vaticano. 

Vol.  II.  P  of 
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of  Raphael ;  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  Stanza 
delta  Segnatura, 

That  apartment  is,  as  it  were^  a  noble  temple 
dedicated  to  the  principal  fciences; — theology, 
jurifprudence,  philofophy,  and  poetry.  The  ciel- 
ing  is  adorned  with  fovir  figures,  reprefenting  thcfe 
four  fciences  :  under  each  of  which  the  walls  are 
entirely  covered  with  large  piQures,  correfpond- 
cnt  to  the  fame  fubjefts;  all  by  the  hand  of 
Raphael,  The  firft,  on  entering  the  room,  is  that 
fweet  introdudion  to  all  fciences,  mount  Par- 
najfus. 

In  this  pidure,  after  fome  fearch,  they  found 
the  beautiful,  though  retired,  figure  of  Virgil^ 
clofe  by  the  Mufesj  on  the  fummit  of  the  mount; 
followed  by  the  principal  poets  of  modem  Italj; : 
but  himfelf  modeflly  giving  place  to  the  majefttc 
Horner^  to  whofe  fong  Clio  is  liftening,  and  Apollo 
himfelf  attuning  his  lyre. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Raphael^  who,  by  the 
flowery  Italian  hiflorians,  is  faid  to  have  lived 
among  all  the  arts  and  fciences  on  mount  Pamaf- 
Jus,  has  here  reprefented  his  own  figure,  clofely 
attendant  on  that  of  VirgiL  This  circumftance 
occafioned  the  converfation  to  be  turned  tq  the 
fimilitude,  or,  in  Plutarch's  phrafe^  the  par^l^ 

Icllifm^ 
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tellifm^  of  thefe  two  great  charaftcra  in  the^^r 
arts. 

Thb  young  nobleman  took  thi^  opportunity  to 
inform  the  company,  that  he  had  been  lately  fa- 
voured with  a  copy  of  the  life  of  Raphael^  drawn 
up  by  an  englijh  gentleman *j  refident  at  Rome; 
a  gentleman^  from  whom  himfelf  and  ail  the  com- 
pany had  received  continual  obligations  fince  their 
arrival  there ;  and  who,  as  they  well  knew,  was 
fully  a  matter  of  that  noble  fubjeft.  It  is  needlefs 
to  add,  that  they  were  very  defirous  to  hear  it ; 
and  the  young  nobleman  as  willing  to  read  it  to 
them.  They  fat  down  near  the  great  pifturc  of 
the  fchools  of  Athens^  and  gave  their  moft  cheer- 
ful attentipn  to  the  following  paper. 


RAPHAEL  D'URBIN* 

HERS  i$  hardly  a  more  pleafing  or  noble 
obje6t,  efpecially  to  all  real  philanthropifts,  than 
10  fee  a  perfon  blefled  with  a  favourable  dif* 
pofition  and  genius  by  nature;  and  to  find  alfo 
every  circumftance  of  his  life  concur,  for  the 
bringing  to  perfeQion.what  (Ke  has  fo  kindly  im« 
parted  t. 

RAPHAIl, 

•  Mr.  Jenkinu 

f  riff  I  ^%  ms  ayt^ynt  uu  in  AMTfp».     Ka^oXw  fur  u9ii9  o  x»rm 

*»  Ti^w*  1^  rv9  «r/s^jw  Ktyv9  uM^afAtf^  t«vto»  t^  narm  ms  •f iTnf 
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RAPHAEL  DVRBINO  feeras  to  have  been 
as  ftriking  an  example  of  this  felicity,  as  occurs 
in  the  biftory  of  an  age  or  nation.  He  was, 
doubtlefs,  born  with  the  mod  uncommon  genius ; 
but  was  alfo  at  lead  equally  fortunate,  in  the  firft 
and  principal  blefling  in  life;  that  is,  in  having « 
the  befi  of  fathers :  a  father,  who.was  mod  deep- 
ly convinced,  that  the  profperity  of  his  fon  totally 
depended  on  a  good  education;  and  who  gave 
the  moft  conftant  attention  worthily  to  execute 
that  great  work  of  a  parent's  life*  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  we  fee  him  beginning  his  care  of  his  child» 
even  from  the  firft  day  of  his  birth ;  having  a  re- 
gard to  the  breaft  that  was  to  nouri(h  him,  which 
he  took  care  fhould  be  that  of  his  moft  tender  and 
loving  mother;  a  woman  of  the  gentleft  difpo- 
fition.  Afterwards,  during  the  firft  years  of  his 
fon's  life,  he  carefully  took  all  opportunities 
gradually  to  inftruQ  him  in  every  thing,  of  which 


yy  Xoyoy,  ty  t^®^*  xoXw  }i  Xayof  fxiv  n|v  fAoShn^if^  i^Ou  h  rv  a^Ml- 
eii*  140-1  ^1  at  fuf  »fx^'%  ^^  fAA^wnus*  ai  h  XP'^^'U  ^^  fuXfmr  m 
y  rnHfoimnsi  vcnrm'  luid  a  ^  «p  X»t^  rt  nsrtn^  tutra  wr'  awytet 
wAjw  ymviau  t»»»  «^t»i».  H  fiii*  yap  ^is  mnv  (AcAimtiS  rv^Aov*  n 
it  fAttWir  iiX^  pvfnwf  iXXiing'  n  y  amcna^ts  X"^''  ^H*^'*  «t»A«/. 
Hffvsp  y  tvi  ms  yttifyiat  tTpArroy  ftw  aytAtt  vwofim  hi  nn  yur, 
>'▼«  h  (fvTHfyov  twtr^AOfaif  ir»  ra  awifyuCLroL  wvkihuer  (cadem  fi* 
militudo  in  Evangelic )  mv  aurw  Tpovov  yn  fuw  lo/xiv  n  fvo>4r, 
ytufyv  h  0  tjcuhvcn^  cmpfAOtn  h  at  ran  Xoyiw  vvAwm^  iy  ra  ««- 
pgyyiAfAgTat'  •'Et^fjMt  fAtw  HtKg  dm^iXnf ,  ii  rv  ravra  wawra  Stwi 
rtt  ain^vxtu 

PLUTAacHide  Liberis  educandis,  c.  %. 
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^  foi  tender  ah  agfe  was  capable ;  and,  in  particular, 
he  paid  the  utfnoft  regard  to  thc-cuftoms  and  dif- 
pofitions  of  thoTe  childrerf,  with  whom  his  be- 
loved  boy^matde  any  acquaintance,  •  During  this 
time  young  Raphael  gave  every  day  freih  marks 
of  the  fweeteft^  and  nioft  amiable  temper;  joined 
to  which,  as  if  coinpletely  to  blefs  his  good  pa- 
rents, appeared  a  natural  inclination  for  the  ftudy 
of  painting,  the  art  which  his  father  alfo  pro- 
fefled,  together  with  fufficient  proofs  of  a  great 
gehitesfor  it.'  It'  was  from  this  motive  that  his 
modeft '  paSrent,  convinced  of  his  own  inability 
to'rerider  him  fuch  affiftarice  as  might  be  necef- 
fary,  mad^  i^fpHcttti'dri  to-  Pietro'Perugino^  the 
mod  efteemed  painter  of  that  age ;  and  had  the 
gbod  fortune  td  pr'efvarTon  him,  to^ake  this  young 
fcholal*  under  hi^  dart. 

•  The  amiablenefs  of  RaphatVt  itin^tr^  and  his 
promifirtg  abilities  as  an  lartift,  foon  gained  hhn 
the  affiiftion  of  Pirtro  Pervgino  ;  whofe  inftruc- 
fions  he  rfeceived  with  fuch  clofe  attention,  as  in 
a  very  fliort  time  to  imitate  his  manner  fo  well,' 
that  it  could  with  great  difficulty  be  diftinguiihed 
which  was  the  matter.  The  ftyle  or  manner  of 
Pietro  Perugino  was  the  moft  diligent  imitation  of 
nature ;  mixed  indeed  with  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  pre- 
ceding ages :  but  to  this  he  added  a  degree  of 
gracefulnefs,  whicKto  Raphael  Was  of  the  greateft 
P  3  impor- 
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importance,  as  it^gavq  an  opening  to  that  trait  of 
hisgenius*..  Thus  we  find  hinj,  in  a  veryearlf 
period  of  life,  tp  have  advanced  confiderably  in 
his  profeflfion,  by  the  moll  fure  and  folid  princit 
pies  of  that  induftry,  which,  even  to  a  Raphael^ 
wa3  necelTary  for  enabling  him  afterwards,  to;  at^ 
tain  with  fapiliiy  the.  more  critical:  requilitc;^  of 
his  art.  *  ^,;:   ;   -^      -  ;       -,     .^  ,     ;^      .^    -:  .    ; 

H Av  I  ng;  now  acquired  al)  ;the  adyan^aigf  (h%t 
he  could  hope  frpm:  P^r^inp^  afld  hearing^  the 
fame  .of  Michael  Angtlo  an4  J^^pnardo  da  iVincif 
he  refolyed  upoi>  a.  joun^ey  tp,  FJqrfHop^:  to^ -fcQ- 
and  ftudy  the.  works  of  thele  great  men* .     r  . 

In  jMich4fily4^gd6  he  ojbferveid  a  gyiq^W^ftj of 
ftyle,  that  was  totally  opppfite  tp  the.diypcfs  of 
Pcrugino  ;  and  in  Leonardo  da  Vinci  a  roundnefs 
and  force  of  lighjt  and  fhadow,  neverbeforq  pro- 
duced, at  lead  fi  nee  the  r^vivalof  thearts^  (.3^- 
ing  fenfible  of  the  excellencies  pfthefe, two  grea^ 
mailers,  and  knowing  how  neceffary  4^  was  foif 
him  to  profit  by  them,  he  laid  afide  every-otlieF 
confideration,  and  determined  to  beilqw  his 
whole  attention  upon  thefe  objefts ;  tp^.  which  he 
accordingly  applied  with  all  poiTible  diligence. 

I)u RING  this  time,  as  if  fortune  no  lefs  thaa 
nature  had  determined  every  thing  for  the  perfec- 
tion 
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tion  of  this  their  favourite,  Raphael  made  an 
aequaintance  withyr^.  Bartholomto  di  San  Marco^ 
which  foon  grew  into  a  ftrift  friendfliip.  Bartho- 
lomeo  poffeffed  the  only  branch  of  painting,  in 
which  Raphael  feemed  to  want  any  inftru6iions, 
namely,  that  of  a  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  qua- 
lity and  application  of  colours. But  here  let 

us  paufe  a  little,  and  confider,  how  wonderful  an 
exani|ile  is  this  great  man  of  the  important  truth, 
that'  fhe  fineft  genius  cannot  arrive  at  it's  full 
glory,  without  a  very  ind\iftrious  ftudy,  or  with- 
out  the  help  of  otW  tntti. 

H  Ab  it  not  been  for  the  well-founded  principles 
of  diligence,  which  Raphael  received  from  Pietro 
P^rtigtw,  it  is  poflible,  that  the  over-charged  out- 
line of  Michael  Angela  might  have  mifled  him 
to*  a  ftllfe  ftyle  of  greatnefs.  The  amiable  ftrength 
or  19^  and  ihadow  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  which 
howeS^fcr  Wanted  the  truth  of  colouring,  might 
haVe'  been'  equally  dangerous  for  him,  had  it  not 
been  moft  fortunately  and  effeftually  prevented, 
by  the  friendfhip  of /ra,  BartKolomeo. 

What  a  pleafure  it  is,  to  fee  fuch  a  feries  of 
fortunate  events  unite,  at  a  time  when  probably 
the  greateft  genius,  that  ever  was,  had  the  utmoft 
occafion  for  every  one*  of  them !  It  was  now 
that  a  moft  favourable  occafion  oSesed  of  dif-< 

P  4  clofing 
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ciofing  to  the  world,  in  full  fplendour,  all  the 
flrength  of  his  talents.  The  furprizing  genhis  and 
accomplifhments  of  this  wonderful  young  man, 
then  about  twenty -four  years  of  age,  .  having 
reached  the  ears  of  pope  Julius  the  fecond,  a 
great  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  be  fent  for  him,  and 
afligned  him  immediate  employment  in  the  Vati- 
can.  Raphael  was  now  at  the  crifis  of  his  fortune; 
and  the  fuccefs  of  his  firft  performance  was  fa 
gr^t,  th^t  the  pope  immediately  difcharged  all 
(he  other  painters,  though  fome  of  the  bed  artifts 
of  the  time,  who  were  .employed  in  adorning 
that  moft  famous  and  fumptuous  palace ;  except- 
ing only  Michael  Angela^  who  was  then  in  the 
principal  chapel,  carrying  on  his  *great  work,  tb^ 
picture  of  the  Laft  Judgment.  The  pope  or- 
dered  alfo,  that  what  thefe  painters  bad  already 
done  might  be  defaced,  to  make  room  for  the 
works  o{  Raphael;  an  order,  however,  wl^ph  this 
generous  manoppofed  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power: 
Nay,  even  contrary  to  it,  he  caufed  fome  of  the 
beft  of  their  works  to  remain ;  faying,  it  was  but 
juft  thai,  the  world  fliould  fee,  how  much  he  had 
been  beholden  to  thofe  great  men  who  went  before 
him. 

G I V  E  me  leave,  my  dear  friends,  in  reading  this 
paper  of  Mr.  Jenkins^  to  paufe  one  moment 
merely  to  obfcrve,  that  fome  of  the  figures  on  this 

very 
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very  deling  are  the  works  of  Piitriy  PeruginOj 
thus  gratefully-  prefer ved  by  his  dear  pupil.  The 
two  figures. in  the  corner  of  this  great  and  capital 
pi^ure  of  the  fchools  oi  Athens^  under  which  you 
are  now  fitting,  are,  one  of  them,  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  Raphael  \\\xtiie)S ;  and  the  other,  which  is 
Jiere,  by  Raphaely.modQ  the  fuptriour  figure,  Js' 
ihat  of  bis  ever  honoured  matter,  Piciro  Pcrti^ 

During  the  courfe  of  thefe  his  works  in  the 
Vatican^  pope  jfulius  the  fecond  died.  But,  as  if 
nothing  were  to  flop  the  current  of.  JS^Aa^/'igreat- 
rveis,  Leo  the  tenth  fucceeded  to  the  chair :  a 
prince,  whofe  magniJficent  difpodtion  led  bun  t0 
patronize  all  great  men,  in  evpry  art  and  fciencc 
He  not  only  employed  Raphael  as  a  painter ;  but^ 
£iMling  him  likewife  aa  able;archite£t,  he  gave 
him  the  dire3:ioti  of  all  his  fuperb  buildings; 
particularly  the  ftupendous  fabdck  of  Si.  Peter's^ 

\  At  the  fame  time  RaphaaVi  favour  was  folicited 
by  all  the  great  perfonages  of  Europe f  who  even 
frayed  to  be  made  happy  with  jComething  from 
'his  excellent  hand.  Among  thefe  was  Francis 
the  firft,  then  king  of  France :  ;tbe  father  of  his 
country;  the  patron  of  learnings  in  ihoit,  tha( 
illuftrious .  pr&te£lor  of  all  aifts  and  fciences,  in 
whofe  arms  Leonardo  da  Vinci  bM^died ! 

All 
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All  thefe  honours,  which  in  any  man  of  an  in- 
fcriour  difpofition  might  have  enkindled  pride  or 
felf-fufficiency^  in  Raphael  tekl  a  quite  -  contrary 
€ffe6l.  As  be  grew  in  reputation,  we  find  him 
increafe  in  affability  and  goodnefs  towards  all 
MOund  him.  Such  was  the  uncommon  influence 
of  his  amiable  temper,  that  all  his  difciples,  who 
were  very  numerous,  and  every  one  anxious  for 
his  own  advancement,  lived  under  his  care  in  the 
moft  perfe£t;  harmony  with  each  other:  and  fa 
great  was  his  geherofity,  that*  he  was  conftantly 
f^94y.  to  part  even  with  the  whole  of  bisffortune, 
to  relieve  the  indigent  and  mirerable.  He  was 
indeed  a  frieihd  and  a  father  to  all ;  and  whoever 
^wanted  bis  aififtanc^  mi^t  have  it  at  any  time,  or 
npoa  any  occafio^n;  .         •. 

.  ....    ;        I  :  . 

'  TKfi  happy  difpofitton  of  mind  in  fo  gre»  a 
man  is  a)[ip&rent)y  vifible  in  all  his  works:  for> 
as  no  one  bad  6ver  a  clearer  conception  for  the 
compofition  of  them,  nor  a  warmer  heart  to  give 
,the  truth  of  expreffibn  to  each  charader,  fo  did 
he  always  folloM^  the  dilates  of  bis  heart,  by 
choofing  bis  fubjeft  at  that  point  of  time,  which 
admitted  of  the  execution  of  the  mbjl  noble  anf 
emiable  paffion^.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  po&ble  to 
behold  any  one  |>affion  expreffed  by  him,  buttle 
mind  muft  be  moft  fenfibly  afFeded  by  it ;  and  the 
pafllionS}  which  he  was  conftantly  moft  fond  of 

cxpref. 
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exprefling,  were  thofc  of'  the  higheft;  degrees  of 
varin  knA  overflowing  benevolence  of  heart,  of 
themoft  exalted  virtue^  and  the  moft  devout 
pitty.  Thus  did  he  reprcfent,  to  the  view  of  all 
fucceeding  ages,  the  moft  moving  leflbns,  upon 
tbe  two  great  principles  of  our  duty  to  God^  and 
our  duty  to  man,  by  a  method  no  way  infe.nour, 
either  in  force  or  dignity,  to  ihat'pf  the  greateft 
biftorians,  orators,  or  poets. 

.JH[:Ai>4)Y  muil  it  have  prbv^,  had  he  been 
equally  {;re0t  in  thediird  effiintial*  ftr»ch4»f  morat 
ik^,i  fthat  of  fttlf-goveniiMnt^  or  teqiperance! 
Bill,: akk  wbuU be encUefs  to  recouniittvery  pai- 
ticnriaMri  of  thie  excellence  ^of  An/rAiieJ^^-^-aiui  may 
tbife  bright  and  good  {iarts*  of  hii  zkkffk^r  tiever 
bfiipnefented  to^Hb^ibttout^  infUudion-aild  benefit 
iitVairvt'-~(bl  it  i«  Ukthvif^'ndoefla^^^'M'OWii  \m 
f^iiings^  in  ordev  the;!  better  to  pilit  i|s  >on  o«Mr 
guard  agaiiift  them.  ^Let  iis  never? forget,  that,  in 
ihe  npbleft  fobric,  if  one  principal  part  be^  defec- 
tive, thq  whale  may  eafiily  be  Vuined.   < 

It  is  impoffible  to  be  acquainted  with  fuch  a 
charafter  as  RaphaeVs^  \iViiOMt  conceiving  the 
greateft  veneration  for  it.  How  melancholy  a 
refleflion  then  is  it,  but  at  the  fame  time  how  tj/Jr- 
Jul  a  lejfon^  to  think,  that  (b  much  W4>rth  fhould 
be  loft  or  leflened  to  the  world,  by  an  imprudent, 

or 
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or  a  vicious  purfuit  of  pleafure !  Such  was  the 
cafe  with  Raphael :  he  was  cut  off  by  lafciviouf- 
nefs,  when  in  the  flower  of  his  years;  in  the  fuUeft 
ftrength  of  his  abilities; — in  the  height  of  his 
glory  ♦.  Nor  had  he  even  that  confolation,  which 
many  young  men,  dying  at  his  years,  have  had ; 
namely,  diat  bis  end  was  noble,  and  therefore  im* 
poflible  to  be  premature. 

If  hfj  whofe  hand  is  writing  this,  Ihed  a  tear 
for  fuch  ah  end  of  fuch  a  man:;  how  much  more 
reafon  to  do  ib  muft  thofe  have  had^^who  were 
once  happy  in  his  acquaintance:  and  frLdndihip ! 
They,  indeed,  were  with  reafon  inconfolable^ 
He  was  attended  to  bi^  grave  by  all  of  his.  pro* 
feflion  then  in  Rome;  whof  alike  regarded  his 
lofs  33  (that,  of  the<  moft  indulgent  parent,  the 
kindeft*  mailer,  and  the  fincereft  friend.  Nor 
was  the  gre^^  crowd  of  fpedators  lefs  ;noved, 
when  the  body,  according. to  the  cuftom  of  his 
country,  wa&  expofed  to  view  in  the  fame  place, 
where  his  pifture  of  the  Transfiguration,  his  laft 
and  greateft  work,  then  flood. 


♦  Raphael  was  born  on  good  friday  of  the  year  1 483,  and 
ditd,  on  his  birth-day,  in  the  year  1520 ;  aged  only  37! 

After 
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After  having  been  entertainec))  faid  CrUo's 
pupil,  \^ith  fuch  a  compofition  as  this,  I  know 
not  how  to  venture  to  trouble  you  with  any  of  my 
refledions. 

•  In  attending  to  it,  I  could  not  however  help 
frequently  obferving  the  many  fimilar  traces,  in 
this  character,  and  in  that  of  VifgiL  Both  vitfc 
blefled  with  great  natural  talents;  in  the  improve* 
ment  and  perfeStion  of  which,  both  proceeded  on 
the  fame/wr^  and  folid  foundation^  of  the  greaiejl. 
indu/iry.  Both  aimed  at  the  utmoft  corre&ne(s, 
as  well  as  fpirit,  in  their  works.  Both  gave  their 
attention,  with  all  poflible  jdiligence,  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  works,  of  the  great  men,  who  had  preceded 
them.  Both  made  themfelves  acquainted  with 
many  other  fciences,  befide  that  which  was  their 
principal  profeffion*. 

Each  of  them  came  to  Romif  forneitherof 
thefe  great  Italians  was  a  native  of  this  city,,  when 
a  patron  of  all  arts  and  fciences  was  on  the  throne : 

*  ^irgiiiui,  9mni  curAy  §mniqtuftudhf  fe  nuiicinm  IS  ma* 
thematicis  tradidit;  quibus  rebia  cum  ante  alios  iruditior  ferU 
ttorqme  faSus  effete  fi  in '  mrbem  contuiii^  ftatimqtu  Angnfii 
amicitiam  naaut^  ISc.  See  his  life^  faid  to  have  been  drawn 
up  by  Donatus.  With  what  honour  and  love  does  Firgil 
fpeak  of  the  firft  of  thefe  his  fludies,  'in  the  charafter  of 
tapis  !  How  (Irongly  alfo  is  his  afle&ion  for  the  ftudy  of 
natural  fhiiofopbj  exprefled,  throughout  the  whole  Georgicsi 
particularly  towards  the  conclufien  of  the  fecond  book  I— > 

Each 
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Each  was  highly  favoured  here  by  the  fovcreign^ 
and  by  all  the  principal  men  of  the  ftate.  They 
t^ere  indeed  the  two  chief  glories  of  the  two  Au- 
gufian  ages  of  Rome. 

They  were  equally  remarkable  in  bearing  alf 
their  great  honours  with  ftill  greater  modefty,  af- 
fability,  and  goodnefs  to  all  around  them.  Each 
was,  in  particular,  a  kind  patron  and  cordial 
friend  to  the  other  poets  and  painters  of  his  time: 
each  was  confequently  beloved  by  all  the  contem- 
poraries of  his  profeffion,  while  ikefe  were  full  of 
rivalfhip  and  envy  among  themfelves*  Both  took 
all  opportunities,  in  their  works,  of  ihowing  their 
refpefl  and  gratitude  *  to  their  patrons.  Both  in- 
deed frequently  fliowed  the  Angular  goodnefs 
of  their  hearts,  equal  perhaps  even  to  their  great 
abilities  of  mind,  in  many  parts  of  their  compo- 
fitions;  and  both,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  fo  many 
other  refpeds,  may  be  attentively  ftudied,  to  the 
greateft  advantage. 


From  the  Vatican  palace,  the  company  returned 
to  their  lodgings  to  dinner. 

•  Bmc9hcafcripta/untm  hw^rem  PoUhnit^  Farii^  Galli; 
fMta  in  diftributioue  agrormm  indemnemft  praftiUruntm  Ge^r* 
gica  eiiiit  in  bonorem  M^BcenatU.  JEnesdem  autem  aggrejui 
eft^  9ft  HmoM^r^mml  Mfiis^  V  Augufti^  oriliatm  ceUhrartt. 

After 
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After  dinner  the  young  nobleman  very  agree- 
ably  amufed  himfelf  for  an  hour  or  two  with  Mr« 
Spence's  Poiymeiis.  His  attention  was  firft  given 
to  it*s  fixtecnth  dialogue,  which  bears  a  particular 
reference  to  fome  of  .the  pidures  in  the  Vatican 
manufcript  of  Virgil.  He  afterwards  turned  to 
the  fifth  dialogue;  the  fubjeQ  of  which  is  the  in- 
trodudion,  improvement^  and  fall  of  the  arts  in 
Romt. 

The  cldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen  laboured 
without  intermiffion,  from  dinner  time  till  it  was 
dark,  in  the  ftudy  of  thbfe  two  long  fpeeches  of 
Agripfa  and  MacenaSy  which  fill  the  fifty-fecond 
book  of  Diofi  CaJJius. 

CRITO'S  pupil  employed  the  afternoon  in  the 
re-perufal  of  that  treatife  of  Plutarch^  which  is 
entitled)-  Hm^  in  rov  vcov  mw^yMrtu^  umetv. 

Several  paifages  in  thattreatifemucb moved 
him.     Ovr£  7«f  voAiv  ai  Henksifffj^iyeu  WKai  rifps^^v 

tew  oi  «<pi  TttC  oXKmq  tjSoiMc  f yxf ttTf i«i  (TAi^iKny,  «y  ye 
ia  fiMic  XiAvi  mpQeiLevQ^  mnov.  In  reading  this  pe* 
riod)  he  coukl  not  avoid  thinking  of  the  fatal  ex^ 
cefles  which  ruined  Raphael. 

Nor 


f  "^ 
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Nor  was  he  inattentive  to  fomc  other  obferva- 
tions  of  Plutarch.  Tqic  slto  tfxtivi)c  hiyofMvotg,  ig  'mpc^ 
Tivpxv  ah^oi^  %i  iuk6T(AfjL€yote  cv  SiSoffHokstu^  cvfore 
^IMXoyei  ra  Ilvdtfyops  i^ftxra  ^  nAaTMv&»-^/9, 1^ 
T8TMV  evf  xff,  1^  ruv  'vpo£/pH|^£f «v  4(TavTft;y,  ^t^aSi);  ici 
.    7«  vf u  xv/3epvff^<»$  v(p»  rt)v  uvayvuffiv^  ivu  ftij  vp^r^/^- 

I10V91  Toif  ctvifeiov  ^  rsXeiov  toiq veoig tBifm^^tri  notr^LOv.  In 
perufing  thefe  paflages  he  wifhed,  that  in  modern 
places  of  education  fuch  care  was  obferved,  with 
refpeft  to  the  Audy  of  Virgil^  and  other  latin 
poet&,  as  Plutarch  prefcribes  for  the  ftudy  of  the 
greek  poets^  particularly  Homer. 

It  was  now  about  two  and  twenty  o'clock*. 
As  Crito's  pupit  feldom  had  occafion  to  continve 
his  ftudies  fo  long  as  to  fatigue  his  mind,  he  gladly 
clofed  the  volume  of  Plutarch;  and  indulged  the 
poetic  meditations,  to  which  his  imagination  was 
how  ftrongly  inclined,  during  a  long  folitary  walk 
to  the  church  of  5^  Onofrio. 

Under  a  flat  ftone,  in  the  pavement  of  that 
church,  lies  the  duft  of  Tajfo:  Crito's  piipil  read 
it's  fhort  infcription;  and,  in  reading  it,  dropt  the 
nofegay  of  rofes,  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  on  the 
ftone;  and  left  it  there. 

*  Four^  in  the  afternoon* 

Da 
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Dajacro  cineri  Jlores."-"''-^ 

He  feturned  to  his  lodgings  from  this  Jong 
walk,  fometime  after  fun-fet.  During  the  follow- 
ing hour  or  two,  he  amufed  himfelf  with  reading 
feveral  favourite  paiTages  in  the  Georgics  and  Bu- 
colics^  He  confidered  with  pleafure^the  ryral , 
fcenes  there  defcribed,  as  the  landfcape  paintings 
of  Vir^iVs  pencil. 

Immediately,  before  he  retired  to  his  bed- 
chamber, be  compofed  his  mind  by  reading  thofe 
defcriptions  of  happinefs,  with  which  the  pafloral 
of  the  Pollio  abounds.  The  remarkable  turn  of 
thought  in  the  following  lines  feemea  to  him  to  be 
very  much  in  the  fpirit  of  fome  facred  oriental 
poetry. 

Afpicc  convexo  nutantem  pondcre  mundum^ 
Terra/que^  traSufque  maris^  calumque  fro/undum: 
Afpice^  venturo  Ixttntur  ut  omnia  Jaclo*. 


♦  Vino,  £f/. iv.*50. 


Vol.  II.  O  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     II. 
TWENTIETH  DAY'S   CONVERSATION. 


jL  H  E  reader,  perhaps,  may  not  be  difpleafed 
to  turn  his  thoughts  at  prefent  from  Romej  to  that 
delightful  country  village,  to  which  Crito  had  re- 
tired. 

CRITO  arrived  at  Gcnfano  on  monday  evening. 
He  employed  the  next  day  in  inquiring  after  pro- 
per  lodgings  for  the  young  painter,  and  in  giving 
orders  for  their  being  aired,  cleaned,  and  fur- 
nifhed.  He  made  diligent  inquiry  alfo  in  rela- 
tion to  the  medical  affiftance,  which  the  young  man 
might  want  here,  in  cafe  his  late  diftemper  fliould 
return. 
• 

On  wcdncjday  morning  Crito  refumed  his  claffic 
ftudies ;  having  brought  with  htm  from  ftomt^  in 
the  pockets  of  his  ^pupil's  chaife,  feveral  o^vos 
and  duodecimos,  relative  tb  the  hiftory  of  the 
reign  of  Augujlus. 

After  fome  hours  employed  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  thefe  ftudies,  he  took  an  abftemious  din- 
ner^ 
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ner,  and  in  the  afternoon  walked  out  into  the 
fields. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  town  of  Genfano  are 
feveral  regularly-planted  avenues :  one  of  thefe  is 
terminated  by  a  monaftery.  From  the  monaftery 
a  narrow  path  leads  down  to  the  neighbouriqg 
beautiful  lake*. 

Walking  along  the  avenue,  Crito  revolved 
in  his  mind  what  he  had  juft  before  been  reading 
upon  the  fubjeft  of  Augujlus.  He  reflefted,  with 
fome  fatisfa&ion,  that  he  was  now  almoft  within, 
fight  of  that  country  town,  which  was  for  many 
ages  the  refidence  of  that  prince's  anceftorst. 
He  recoUeded  what  Suetonius  fays  of  Augujlus's 
grandfather  ;J;.  May  fuch,  thought  he,  be  my 
pupil's  happy  lot. 

SccH  were  Crito's  reflexions,  while  walking 
along  the  avenue,  or  fitting  under  the  fhade  of 

^  fnftpumdufi  fi  tntta  nelU  Mliffimt  firmit  it  GtnfanQ 
(olimCynthianum) ;  Uftmli  lHMii$  pin  dtlgUrdin^y  the  dttU 
Jtrmia  fmUUu^  fir  U/fallitn  d*olmi  to/ati  a  d^pfii  crdim  C9X 
ampia  largbura.  Fi  i  ancbe  un  teUiff!mc  giardimo  de  F.  ?• 
tmppmcini^  dml  fuali  S  nftde  (/  Ugi  del  mi€im9  Nemi.  Billif' 
Jimi/m0  i  t^^U'  ^*l^  ^^^  dietufto  /«/»»  cbi  rendt  il  fat/e 
/rmiti/er$  t  delixio/o*    II giro  del  lago  ^  quatr9  miglta. 

Efchinardi  p.  303,  304* 
t  Vtlitrm  is  abont  fix  or  (even  ntles  diftsnt  from  Ginfrwm 
%  Avut^  mtmici/aiiiMS  magiJUriis  conttntns^  abundant f  pm'- 
Mmnfi§ inutfMM^i/tMMit.    Suit*  Jag.  ininxu 

Q  2  fome 
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fome  of  it's  elms.  But  as  he  pafled  by  the  con- 
vent, and  'entered  the  woods  which  hang  over  the 
lake,  othcTy  and  far  better  thoughts  arofe  in  his 
mind. 

The  Great  Event,  which  came  to  pafs  in 
the  reign  o/"  Auguftus*,  and  within  the  limits  of 
his  dominion,  ftrongly  attrafled  Crito's  attention ; 
and,  by  degrees,  totally  engaged  both  his  head 
and  heart.  The  hours  of  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing fled  fwiftly  away,  while  his  foul  continued  ab- 
forpt  as  it  were  in  the  happy,'  heavenly  contem- 
plation. 

Nor  was  this  the  cafe  only  on  wednefdaytvcn- 
ing :  the  whole  fiicceeding  day  was  employed  in 
iht  fame  manner.  All  claflical  authors  were  laid 
afide.  His  time  at  his  lodgings  was  devoted  folely 
to  religious  books,  written  on  the  fubjeft  of  that 
Great  Event;  aftd  his  rural  walks  were  fan£U- 
fied  with  fimilar  pious  meditations. 

On  thurfday  evening,  as  he  flood  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake,  revolving  in  his  mind  that  wonderful 
work  of  Divine  Love,  he  fearched  out  a  re- 
tired place  among  the  bujhes  and  rocks,  where 
no  eye  could  behold  him.  There  joyfully  knelt 
he  down  on  the  grafs ;  and  breathing  to  heaven 
fome  fervent  fighs,  he  humbly  exclaimed, 

^  See  Advertifement,  end  of  chap,  iii*  of  this  voL 

let 
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Let  all  the  angels  of  God  adore  Mm.  Suck  was 
the  cofnmand  of  the  "eterjtal' Father,  when  he 
hr ought  HIS  Son  into  the  world :  though 0/ the  de- 
vout fpirits  of  heaven  wc  can  fear  cely  imagine  any 
ta  have  needed  fuch  an  invitation^  or  fuch  a  com- 
mand. Oh!  what  mujl  have  been  their  devetionsy 
when  they  f aw  the  time  of  his  holy  incarnation  ap- 
proaching J  * 

Wkeri  Thou  toolejl  upon  theeio  deliver  man^  Thou 
didjl  not  abhor  the  Virgin^ $  womb. 

ETHOMO  F ACTUS  EST. 

CRITO  now  rofc  from  the  earth,  and  continued 
his  folitary  walk.  He  afcended  from  the  lake  to 
the  upper  ground ;  then,  flopping  at  a  fmall  heap 
ofi  ruins,  through  which  a  wild  fig-tree  had,  thruft 
forth  it^s 'branches,  he  fat  down  there,  and  for 
fome  miniitcs'  furveyed  the  profpe^. 

i 

On.  his:  left  appeared  many  mountains  and  hills, 
formerly  ipiroddfilive  of  fpacious  olive-gardens, 
and  the  richeft  vineyards.  On  his  right  lay  ex- 
tended a  vaft  plain,  naturally  fruitful,  and  an- 
ciently-very populous;  though,  qow  in  a  great 
meafurd  uncultivated,  and  abandoned. 

Q3    '  •  ^T 
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It  .fuddenly  occurred  to  Crito's  imaginationi 
that  this  part  of  Italy^  in  it*s  prefent  date,  might 
perhaps  be  juftly  confidered,  as  in  feveral  refpe€lr 
very  fimilar  to  the  province  of  Galilee^  in  the  con- 
dition under  which  it  is  defcribed  by  modem  tra« 
vellers. 

With  a  fwift  tranfition  of  thought  he  now  in* 
dulged  himfelf  in  the  hope  of  vifiting  that  country. 
•~If  our  Levant  travels,  thought  he  to  himfelf, 
(hould  extend  to  the  Holy  Landy  it  will  be  then 
fome  pleafure  to  us  to  compare  the  prefent  condi* 
tion  of  G^/i/^^9  -wiihStrabo'sj  Plinfi^  and  above 
all,  Jofephui's  defcription  of  it's  ancient  popu* 
loufnefs,  and  high  degree  of  cultivation*. 

S  u c  H  a  comparifon  will  be  the  fabjeEl  of  many 
melancholy,  but  pleafing  reflections  to  us,  in  the 
intervals  of  thofe  high  contemplations  and  devo* 
tions,  which  are  the  properexercife  of  a  travel- 
ler's mind,  whileMn  thofe  regions. — But,  with 
what  rapture  will  ipy  good  pupil  furvey  the  moun- 
tains  and  lakes  near  Nazareth!  He  wiU  love  the 
folitttde,  he  will  be  pleafed  even  with  the  poverty 
of  that  facred  village  t. 

CRITO'S 

♦  Sec  Strahf  lib.  xvi.  p.  TlS^-^Jtfefbmif  de  bello  Ju- 
daico,  lib.  ill.,  cap.  iii, — POmu  lib.  v.  cap.  15. 

+  Sec  the  'defcription  of  Nastmretb  in  HiymmnU  Travels. 
-  The  place,  where  the  Saviour  of  the  world  became  in* 

caroatci 
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CRITO'S  foul  now  entered  into  a  calm  and 
grateful  meditation  on  liie  happy  virtues  of  humi« 
lity,  poverty  of  fpirit^  and  Iqve  of  retirement 
from  the  world;  a  meditation,  which  he  was  fre- 
quently woift  to  indulge,  and  which  he  always 
intermingled  with  ardent  afpirations  to  heaven. 

But  let  us  not  dwell  any  longer  on  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  a  good  man's  devotions.  The  celeftial 
pleafures  of  piety  in  a  great  meafure  depend  on 
their  being  kept  concealed.  Soli  DEO  &  angelis 
.  ejus  nets  tffc  detent^  &  hominuvk  notitiam  dcvi- 
tare. 

O^  friday  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  Crito 
wilkfed  out. from  his  lodgings,  to  the  avenue  on 

camate,  and  where  he  fpent  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  is 
at  prefflikt  one  of  the  meaneft  ia^he  whole  country. 

It's  ^tuation  is  very  retired ;  in  a  fmall  valley  at  the  foot 
of  an  hill,  furroundea  hy  a  chain  of  mountains. 

Thofe  mountains,'  though  now  bare  and  uncultivated, 
would  however  naturally  admit  of  the  fined  improvement 
from  the  plantation  of  olives,  figs,  and  vines :  they  com- 
mand an  extenlive  view  of  the  fruitful  plain  of  E/droilou^ 
anciently.called  the  valley  of  Je/raif. 

Within  two  hours  journey  of  Nazareth  (lands  the  mofi 
hemutiful  of  fUl  hills ^  Mount  Tabor:  the  lake  of  Tiberias 
makes  part  of  the  profpeft  from  it's  fummit. 

It  mav  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  Galiiet  is  a  very  differ* 
'tnt  kind  of  country  from  Judma.  Juiaa^  particularly  the 
region  in  the  route  of  J^ru/alem^^^hom  which  route  mod 
4uropiaus  unadvifedly  form  their  ideas  of  the  whole  Terra 
SauBa^'~^\M  very  rocky^  and  to  appearance  barren.  Whereas 
Galilee  is  naturally  a  very  beautiful  and  fertile  land ;  though 
defolation  is  at  prefent  (pread  over  it,  as  well  as  over  the 
ne^hbouring  provinces  of  Sjria  and  Mte/ofotamia» 

Q4  the 
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the  roman  road.  He  fat  down  there  on  a  bench 
under  one  of  the  trees ;  and,  having  a  book  in 
his  pocket,  intended  to  continue  there,  till  his 
en^/i/%  friends,  according  to  their  appointment^ 
fhould  arrive  from  Rome. 

The  book  was  a  greek  Teftament :  the  paiTage, 
which  on  opening  that  book  firft  met  and  glad- 
dened his  eye,  was  the  following  ihort  ,4efcrip- 
lion  of  piety  and  beneficence  united- . 

^? 
While  Crito  was  engaged  in  this  mod  happy 
ftudy,  he  was  joined  by  an  aged  father  of  the 
neighbouring  poor  coavent.     Benignity  and  hu- 
mility fhone  in  his  venerable  countenance : 

Hiijnowy  locks  were  domn  his  Jhouldersjhed^ 
As  hoary  frojl  with  fp angles  doth  attire 
The  mojfy  branches  of  an  oak  half  dead. 

His  whole  appearance,  indeed,  ftrqngly  refembled 
that  of  "  the  Hermit  Contemplatibri,"  as  defdribed 
in  Spenfer's  Legend  of  Holinefs.     He  fat  down  on 

•  Luke  v.  15,  x6,- 

thc 
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the  bench  by  Crito^  and  by  degr9es  entered  into 
talk  with  him. 


Th£  reader  may,  perhaps,  feme  time  hence  be 
informed,  what  was  the  fubjed  of  their  difcourfe. 
S^ffice  it  at  prefent  to  take  notice  only,  that  their 
converfation  was  polite,  friendly,  loving,  and 
earneft. 

WxTHiN  about  an  hour  the  bell  of  the  neigh- 
bouring chapel  rang :  the  old  man  then  rofefrom 
his  feat,  and  very  afFe£iionately  took  his  leave  of 
Crito.  About  the  fatne  time  Crito  faw  at  a  diftance 
on  the  road  the  coach  of  his  englijk  friends;  and 
walked  forward  to  meet  them. 

His  pupil  with  joy  faw  him  coming;  and  telU 
ing  the  company  of  it,  they  ordered  the  coach  to 
ftop.  They  got  out ;  and  after  feveral  kind  in- 
quiries  as  to  his  health)  walked  with  him  ioto  the 
town. 

During  this  walk,  they  informed  Crifo,  ^  that 
they  propofed  to  dine  with  him  to-day  at  GenjAnaz 
and  after  dinner  to  make  a  further  excurfion  to* 
wards  Laurcntum  and  Lavinium.  They  intended) 
they.faid,  to  pais  a  day  or  two  in  thai  country, 
the  principal  fcene  of  the  anions  defcribed  in-the 

latter 
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latter  fix  books  of  the  ^neid;   and  fibould  be 
very  glad  of  their  tutor*s  company. 

CRITO  with  thanks  declined  this  propofal: 
his  reafon  for  fo  doing  was,  partly,  becaufe  he 
was  unwilling  to  deprive  the  young  irijhman  of 
his  feat  in  the  coach  during  fo  agreeable  a  tour, 
partly  becaufe  he  was  delirous  to  avail  himfelf  of 
the  next  two  or  three  days,  in  cultivating  a  fur- 
ther acquaintance  with  the  good  old  father,  in  the 
convent. 


SoM£  few  mornings  afterwlrds  the  young  gen* 
tiemen  returned  to  Genfano ;  and  thence,  taking 
Crito  into  the  coach  with  them,  proceeded  to 
Rome^ 

-  Thbir  converfaftion,  during  the  firft  part  of 
this  ihort  journey,  was  on  the  objeQs  they  had 
been  feeing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lavinium 
and  Laurentum.  From  thefe  i|^  naturally  turned 
to  the  topic  of  VirgiVs  poetical  and  moral  cha- 
ra&er. 

The  eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen  then  in- 
formed Crito  of  the  entertainment,  which  he  had 

lately 
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lately  enjoyed  at  Romcy  in  hearing  Virgil's  cha- 
rafter,  compared  with  that  of  Raphael  d'Urhin% 

.  Upon  a  further  explanation  of  this  matter,  the 
young  nobleman  promifed  Criio^  that,  immediajtely 
on  their  arrival  at  Rome^  he  would  with  pleafure 
communicate  to  him  Mr.  Jenkins's  paper^on  the 
chara£ler  of  Raphael  i-^hnt  Crito's  pupil  feemed 
rather  backward  in  offering  to  (how  his  tutor  the 
obfervations  be  had  made  on  Virgil's  charader« 
He  defired  further  time  therefbre,  to  enlarge  and 
corred  thofe  obfervations. 

^  PERHAPS,  faid  he,  during  oar  ftay  in  NapUs^ 
I  may  be  able  to  offer  you  a  poor  paper  on  the 
fubjed,  fome  morning,  while  we  are  gathering 
firefli  laurel  branches  from  his  tomb ;  or  when  row- 
ing to  the  arched  rocks  of  that  fmall  ifland,  which 
is  caHed  hisfchooL  Btti,  at  prefent,  I  muft  beg 
to  be  excufed. — My  worthy  friend  here,  continued 
he,  taming  to  the  elder  of  his  young  companions^ 
has  fome  papers^  that  will  give  you  much  greater 
entertainment.  He  has  been  hard  at  work,  I  af- 
Aire  you,  fince  you  left  Rome^  on  the  chara£Ler 
of  Agrippa. 


The  coach  had  now  advanced  within  two  or 
three  miles  t>f  Rome^  when  the  young  nobleman^ 

looking 
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looking  out  at  the  window,  admired  the  npble 
eflFeft,  which  the  ancient  aquedu8s  had  in  the 
compofition  of  the  profpeft. 

Hardly  anything  indeed  can  be  imagined 
more  ftriking  to  a  traveller,  than  the  numerous 
aquedu8:s,  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen  ftretohing 
their  long  arcades,  or  bridges,  acroHs  the  Cam- 
pania of  Ldtium;  and  dir^£Ung  their  lofty  and 
majeftic  courfe  to  Rome^  like  comets  to  the 
centre  of  the  folar  fyftem.     j  i 

i.  •  .       * 

It  was  at  a  hilloc  on  the  Appian  way,  ,  juft 
above  the  church  of  Dcmine  quo  vadisy  that  the 
company  flopped  to  admire  this  noble  profped. 

CRITO  took  this  opportunity .  of  reminding 
his  young  friends,-  thak:  die  ihoft  'ancient  of  thefe 
aqtiedu£ts  was  the  work  of  Appius  Claudius  Graf- 
fus,  chencenfor,  during  the  firftconfulfhip  of  the 
fecohd  Decius  :n\hn  more  than'  three  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  The  fame 
perlbn,  faid  he,  was^the  founder  of  tins  famous 
paved  road,  on  which  we  are  now'tiaveUing, 
Viam  munivity  (S  aquam  in  urbem  duxit^  caqw 
unus  perfecit  ♦. 

.  *  .Vide,Itf<c//i\Jib.  i%*  c.  %g.^^M9MtfaMcpn^  torn,  iv.  part  2« 
c.  u-^H9oke,  vol,  i.  p.  526. 

The 
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The  fecond  aquedud  was  built  by  Curius  Dtn- 
tatus.  Curius  employed  in  that  work  of  public 
utility  all  his  part  of  the  fpoils  taken  in  the  war 
with  king  Pyrrhus.  But  his  aquedufl  is  on  the 
other  fide  of  Rome  towards  Tivoli*. 

The  third  and  moft  ufeful  of  all  the  aquedu£ls 
was  that  of  the  Aqua  Martta.  It  was  built  ori« 
ginally  by  Marciusf^  but  reftored  by  Agrippa; 
who  generoufly  and  juftly  left  to  it  the  name  of 
it  s  firft  founder.   . 

The  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  roman  aqueduds 
were  the,Aqua  Julia  and  the  Aqua  Augujla^  vulgo 
Virginis.  Thefe  were,  both,  entirely  the  works 
of  Agrippa ;  though  that  nobly-minded  man  de- 
clined giving  his  name  to  either  of  them.  Indeed, 
at  Rome^  as  well  as  in  all  other  parts  of  Italy ^ 
Agrippa  conftantly  endeavoured  to  hide  his  bene- 
ficence, under  the  name  of  his  friend,  patron,  and 

♦  Sec  vol.  i.  p.  168. 

t  Die  ant  ur  vera  offtimatione  in*viffa  miracula^  quit  ^.  ilfar- 
cius  rex  fecit.  Is  j^ffus  a  fenatu  aquarum  Appise^  Anienis^ 
1epul*g  duSus  reficere^  novam  a  nomine  ^/uo  appellatam^  cuni^ 
culit  per  montes  a&is^  intra pr^tur^e  fH*e  tempus  adduxit,  Cla- 
riffima  aquarum  omnium  in  toto  orbefrigorisfaluhritati/que  pal* 
md  praconio  urbis  Martia  eft  inter  reiiqua  Deum  munera  urbi 
tributa. — Amninm  omnium  comparaticne^  differtntiafuprd  diSa 
deprenditur^  cum  quantum  Aqua  Virgo  taSuy  tan  turn  praftet 
Martia  hauftu*     Pliny. 

Martia  tota  potui  totins  urbiifemtit :  reliqmt  aqu^  aliit  ttfi- 
bus  affignanturm  Habet  longitudinem,  a  capite  adurbem  LX  mill^ 
fti/num  ^  DCCCX/emis^     Frontinus, 

fovereign, 
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fovereign^  Auguftus:  or,  which  was  perkaps 
more  pleafing  to  that  emperor,  fa  attribute  the 
honour  of  the  defign  to  A^gufius*s  adoptiye  hihtr^ 
Julius. 

I  AM  heartily  glad,  that  we  are  come  to  the 
limes  of  Agrippa;  and  (hall  Uften,  with  very 
great  pleafure,  to  your  obfervations  on  his  ex- 
cellent charader. 

Some  time  this  afternoon,  replied  theeldeft  of 
the  young  gentlemen,  when  you  are  not  better 
employed,  I  will  fubmit  my  papers  to  your  cor^ 
refUofi :  in  the  mean  time,  let  not  a  thought  re- 
lative to  thofe  papers  interrupt  what  you  were 
goif)g  to  fay  further  c$i  the  hiftory  of  ihc^e  aque« 
du6ls.  . 

There  is  ito  occafion,  atpreftnt^  replied CnVa, 
to  trouble  you  with  a  long  catalogue  of  the  thir- 
teen aqueducts,  which  were  built  by  the  fucceiTors 
of  Auguftus.  Let  me  only  obferve  to  you  in  ge- 
neral, that  fuch  works  of  public  utility  are  cer- 
tainly the  heft  channel,  in  which  a  fovereign  can 
difplay  his  magnificence.  King  Ahai  could  ered 
0  houfe  0/  ivory;  fo  called,  I  prefume,  fpr  the 
fame  reafon,  as  Nera's  palace  was  called  a  houfe 
of  gold :  but  it  was  the  pious  Hezekiahf  who  built 
an  aqueduQ,  and  brought  water  into  the  city.    Let 

us 
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US  not,  however,  at  prefent,  talk  oi  Jtrujalcm. 
Let  us  rather  fix  our  thoughts  on  Rome  ;  and,  if 
yptrpleafe,  profecute  our  journey  thither. 


The  eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen  now  bade 
the  coachman  drive  on;  direfling  him,  when  he 
came  to  Rome^  to  turn  into  the  Piazza  Navona^ 

I N  lefs  than  an  hour  the  company  arrived  thicre* 
While  the  carriage  was  driving  flowly  round  the 
great  fountain,  the  young  nobleman  joined  with 
Crito's  pupil  in  admiring  the  auguft  idea,  with, 
which  Bernini  muft  have  been  animated,  while 
forming  that  magnificent  defign.  But  Crito^  with 
the  other  young  gentleman,  obferved,  that  how- 
ever juilly  the  modern  romans  might  boaft  of 
this  grand  decoration  of  their  city  by  Bernini^  they 
ought  not  to  forget,  that  the  really  ufeful  part  of 
this  fountain  was  originally  due  to  Agrippa. 

From  the  Piazza  Navona  the  coach  proceeded 
to  the  Fontand  di  Trtvi.  The  company  here 
ftepped  out,  to  enjoy  the  agreeable,  fi^lh,  and 
cool  air  of  the  place.  Under  the  fliade  of  one 
of  the  neighbouring  Ihops  they  ftood  for  a  confi- 
derable  time,  to  admire  the  variety  of  cafcades, 
in  which  Agrippa'%  virgin  aquedu£l  there  bufts 

forth. 
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forth,  amidft  the  artificial  rock-work.  The  young 
nobleman  then  turned  the  attention  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  new  embellifiiment  of  that  fiiperb 
JFtf cczfl/fl ;-— one  of  the  bas-reliefs,  which  repre- 
fents  Agrippa^  with  his  foldiers,  fearching  for  the 
fprings  of  this  fountain. 

From  the  Fontana  di  Trtvi  the  company 
walked  on  to  the  Triton  fountain,  in  the  Piazza 

Barbtrini. 

Th  e  defigns  and  ornaments  of  the  modern  foun- 
tains in  this  city,  faid  the  young  nobleman,  are 
.  indeed  very  grand.  Yet  I  much  queftion,  whe- 
ther thofe  of  ancient  iSoin^  were  not  far  fuperiour. 
If  I  rightly  recolleft,  Agrippa^  in,  the  year  of 
his  aedilefliip,  built  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city  one  hundred  and  thirty  refervoirs  of 
water,  and  one  hundred  and  five  public  foun- 
tains ;  in  the  adorning  of  which  he  employed  no 
lefs  than  three  hundred  marble^  or  brafs^  Jiatues^ 
dindfour  hundred  marble  columns. 

But  let  us  turn  down  this  flreet  on  our  left. 
By  the  time  we  get  to  our  lodgings,  I  hope,  we 
(hall  find  dinner  ready.  I  think  we  ought  to 
drink  to-day  a  glafs  or  two  to  the  glorious  me- 
mory of  Agrippa:  a  glafs»  not  of  wine,  but  of 
what  is  far  more  pleafant  in  this  burning  climate, 

that 
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that  cool  and  pure  water5  which  ftill  flows  from 
his  long-tived  munificence ;  though  near  eighteen 
hundred  years  have  elapfed  fince  that  of  the  scdile. 
fhip/  All  the  houfes  in  this  part  of  the  town,  X 
think,  are  fupplred  from  his  aquedu6ls*. 

Th£  company  now  walked  to  their  lodgpkigs^ 

.  and  fat  down  with  pleafure  to  dinner.     Criu^  in 

particular)  feem^d  very  happy  at  the  thoughts  of 

being  returned  to  RomCj  and  thus  feated  at  tablf 

again  with  his  dear  friends. 

During  dinner-time^ .  the  young  nobleman  in* 
troduced  the  topic  of  that  noble  and  ufeful  work 
of  fir  Hugh  MiddUton^  by  which .Xonidn  and 
Wejlminfier  arc  fupplied withwater;  fubterranean 
pipes  running  through  almoft  every  ftreet,  like 
the  veins  through  ev^ry  member  of  the  human 
body.  He  compared  fir  Hugh's  benevolence 
with  that  of  Agrippa  ;  though  he  owned,  that,  i$ 
otUzvard  appearance  it  Uafiy  the  capital  of  JBritoin, 
as  to  it's  iupplies  of  water,  is  far  infejiour  yet, 
either  to  ancient  or  modem  Rome :  as  inferiour 
indeed  to  Romcj  as  it  is  fuperiour  to  Putts. 

*  To^-MTty  S*  tft  TO  .fi0tt7W7/^0»  v^v^  im  rut  vifoyuyvvf^    ti^rf 

e*K«f.  .    3t^Mhy  lifc.  V. 

Modem  lUnm  has'  the  fame  convenience  o(  plenty  of 
^ater.    See  Abbe  Rkhard't  Travels,  vol.  vi,  p.  zis* 

Vol.  II.  nR  But 
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But  let  us  not  wander  too  much,  faid  he,  from 
Agrippa's  chara&en  Where,  my  dear  fir,  are 
we  to  have  the  pleafure  of  reading  your  paper  on 
that  fubjed  this  afternoon  ? 

I  SCARCE  know,  replied  the  eldeft  of  the  young 
gentlemen,  what  place  to  choofe  for  that  purpofe. 
Many  parts  of  Rome  were  anciently  embelHlhed 
with  Agrippa's  public  wo^ks  of  various  kinds: 
but*^fuppofe  you  will  be  glad  to  vifit  that  great 
monument  of  his  memory,  which  is  the  mod  uni- 
verfally  celebrated.  However,  I  will  wait  upon 
you  again  in  an  hour  or  two,  when  the  air  begins 
to  grow  cool,  and  take  your  diredions. 


About  fix  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  com- 
pany went  together  to  the  place  of  the  Septa  Julia^ 
and  thence  to  the  ancient  fite  of  Agrippa's 
gardens,  and  the  fmall  remains  of  his  baths;  ob- 
ferving,  that  Agrippa  finifhed  each  of  thefe  works 
at  a  great  expenfe,  and  generoufly  left  them  to 
the  public  ufe. 

Th£y  next  proceeded  to  the  Pantheon. 

Approaching  to  it,  though  yet  at  a  confix 
derablcdiftancc,'  they  faw  with  pleafure  Agrippa's 

name 
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name  engraveh  over  the  portico,   in  <chara3ers 
now  all  black,  with  age. 

They  pafled  through  the  ftately  portico,  and 
entered  the  brazen  gate. 

If  I  be  not  miftaken,  faid  Crito's  pupil,  Virgil^ 
in  his  defcription  of  the  building  o{  Carthage^ 
feems  to  have  had  in  his  mind,  not  ohiy  the  idea  of 
what  would  be  the  natural  appearance  of  a  new 
city,  in  a  maritime  colony;  but  alfo  the  idea  of 
thofe  magnificent  fthi&ures,  with  which  Augujlus 
zndjigrifpa  were  in  his  time  adorning  Rome. 

The  hint  of  the  alta  theatri  /undamenta  (ctms 
to  have  bten  uken  Vrom  Marcellus's  theatre.  The 
principal  temple  of  Carthage  is  embelliflied  e}ta6t- 
ly  with  the  fame  ornaments  as  this  Pantheon. 

jErea  cut  gradibus  furgebant  limina^  nexttque 
jEre  trabesj  foribus  cardo  Jiridebat  ahenis  ♦• 

*  Vmcii)  i£ir«  i.  452.  The  original  brazen  gate  of  the  / 
Pantbeon  was  carried  away  by  Get^eric:  it's  brazen  fteps, 
with  many  other  of  it's  ornaments,  by  one  of  the  cwftauti-- 
%9flitan  emperors,  in  the  feventh  century :  the  vaft  nails, 
and  other  brafs  work,  of  the  roof,  to  the  weight  of  45,(^00,250 
pounds,  by  pope  Uriam  VIII.  The  pope  indeed  employ* 
ed  part  of  this  metal  to  a  very  noble  purpofe,  'viz.  the  con« 
ftruftion  of  the  prefent  moft  magnificent  columns  and  ca* 
nopy  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Fatican.  See  ab« 
b^te  Vennti^  vol.  ii«  p.  73. 

R  z  •  Yet 
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Yet,  perhaps  this  fancy  may  ^avc  no  real 
foundation.  Let  us  go  into  the  church. — Though 
we  have  fo  often  vifited  it,  fo  venerable  a  pile 
llill  ftrikes  us  with  awe« 

The  company  now  advanced  to  the  centre  of 
the  Pantheon^  and  looked  up  to  it's  roof;  while 
the  young  nobleman  made  feveral  judicious  re* 
marks  upon  it*s  archite&ure. 

How  pleafing,  faid  the  eldeft  of  the  young 
gentlemen,  turning  to  Cn/0'5  pupil,  is  the  kind  of 
light,  which  flows  from  that  circular  aperture!  It 
fcems  to  be  fomething  half-way  between  the  fplen- 
dour  of  the  fun  and  the  foftnefs  of  the  moon. 
Might  not  a  modern  flowery  Italian  writer  com- 
pare this  light  to  the  purity  and  brighbiefs  of 
Agrippa's  ch^ira£ler,  attempered  as  it  was  and 
foftened  by  his  modefty  ? 

We  will  fit  down,  if  you  pleafe,  in  that  tecefs 
on  our  right,  on  the  wooden'  bench  behind  thofe 
two  rich  Corinthian  columns.  We  fhall  be  diere 
more  out  of  the  way  of  thofe,  who  are  conttaually 
coming  hither,  either  from  motives  of  curiofity 
or  devotion. 

The  reft  of  the  company  now  took  their  feais, 
while  the  eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen  ftood 

leaning 
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leaning  againft  one  of  the  columns.  He  paufed 
for.  fome  momenta  in  file^ce,  ^nd  then  fluently, 
without  hefitation,  or  pnce  looking  at  his  paper  of 
notes,  delivered  his  thoughts  in  ,the  following 
manner. 


The  chara£ier  of  Agripp^^  my  dear  friends, 
in  one  word,  feems  to  be  this.  Very  ^m^nent 
merjit;  attended  with  very  remarkable  modefty* 
)Lfl(<A$  firft  endeavour  to  con.fideriiis  v^iiiUty  hif* 

tory...;.. .  A       .:..-.:.. ' 


A  <?j? IPPA  '5  eminent  meritHin^his.fphere of 
aftion,  is  demonft rated* by  the  fame  ^roof  as  that 
of  our  britzjk  general,  the  duke  ctC  MarltarcugA : 
Ht  w<K^  ^x»ay%  fucctfsful^. 

A  GRIPPA  was  viftorious  in  the  eajl:  he  was 
vi^rious  among  the  moft  warlike  xHdions  of  the 
tir«^-  in  Hungary  9ind  Germany xi  itt.  France^ 
and  in  Spain^ 

/.       ^ 

But  Agrippa's  military  gTory  was  nOt,  like 
chut  of  ail  our  modern  commaQdc!rs,  ^:onfined  to 

♦  l^antat  itle  res^  domi^  militidtque^  terra^  marique^  quan» 
taquf  felicitaU  refferit !  Words,  equally  applicable  to 
^griffa^  as  to  r^mfej.   ^See  Cic  oraU  /ro  Lege  ManiU  xii. 

R  3  ont 
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i)ne  elemeot.  If  in  his  campaigns  he  may,  in  any 
particular  point,  be  compared  to  the  duke  of 
Mdrlborougkj  certainly  in  his  naval  viftories  he 
may  be  put  on  a  parallel  with  the  moft  famous 
commanders' at  fca.  None  of  the  britijh  or  dtttck 
admirals  could  ever  boaft  of  trophies  more  fplen- 
did,  than  the  rbftral  crown  and  fea-green  ftandard 
of  Agrippa.  He  fubdued  the  marine  power  of 
Septus  I^ompeius;  tha,t  fori  of  Neptune^  whofe 
fleets  were  moft  formidable  in  all  thoniejiern  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  He  had  a  gre^t  fhare  in 
the  viftory  at  ASium^  over  the  immenfe  combined 
navies  of  Egypt^  and  the  Levant.  How  eminently 
diftinguifhed  is  the  figure  ofAgrippa^  in  VirgiPi 
piaure  of  the^fea-fight!  '.  ^ 

— — Ventis^  &  Diis  Agrippa  fecundis  '  *  > 
ArduuSj  agmen  agens;  cui^  belli  injignefuperbum^ 
Tempora  navali fulgent  rojlrata  corona^* 

The  v/ordfuperbum  in  this  paflage  was  eerlain* 
ly  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  grandeur,  not 
of  pride:  for  Agrippa' s  modefty  was  as  remark- 
able in  the  military  world,  as  his  glory.  Though 
in  the  begimiifig  of  Augujiui's  reign,  above  thirty 
other  commanders  bad  folicited  and  obtained  the 
honour  of  a  triumph ;   yet  Agrippa^  from  a  prin- 

•  _•  iEw.  viii.  682. 

ciple 
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ciple  of  modefty,  as  well  as  of  pradence,  cqn- 
ftantly  declined  it;  He  declined  M^^  honour, 
which,  to  a  roman  eye,  had  always  appeared  the 
higheft  and  moft  defirable  objed  of  military  pur- 
fuit. 

Permit  me  toobferve,  that  this  modefty  of 
Agrippa  has  been  very  abundantly  rewarded. 
For,  while  almoft  all  his  contemporary  generals 
and  admirals  are  comparatively  funk  into  ob- 
livion, the  memory  of  Agrippa'i  military  glory 
ftill  flourUhes. 

This  feems  the  more  remarkable;  as  the 
works  of  that  great  hiftorian,  and  poet,  who  par- 
ticularly recorded  Agrippa' %  military  hiftory,  and 
whofe  writings,  itmight  be  imagined,  would  have 
proved  in  the  long  run  the^moft  firm  fupports  of 
his  fame,  have  both  long  ago  perilhed.  —  I  mean 
Li'ay^  •end  Varxm. 

Oft£N  did  I  wiih  laft  week,  that  the  part  of 
Livy^%  hiftory,  which  related  to  Agrippa^  ha4 
been  prcferved*  Often  have  I  heard  you,  my 
dear  friend, -^turning  to  CrtV^  pupil,— *  lament 
the  lofs  of  the  poems  of  Varius;  the  rgman 
Homer. 

^       R  4  Scriberis 
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Scriberis  Variofortis^  (3  hojlium 
ViBor^  Maeriii  carminis  alite^ 
Quam  rem  cunque/erox  navibuSj  ant  equif 
Miles^  U  duce^  g^^rit. 

^Nos^  Agrippa^  neqiie  hcsc  dicert^  nee  gravem 
Peleidajkmiachwnij  cedere  nefcii,' 
Nee  eurfm  duplicis  per  mare  Ulyjfei^ 
Conamur^^ 

I F  Varius^  in  any  degreCj  really  refembled 
Homer ^  particularly  in  the  aiat  of  drawing  charac- 
ters, his  military  charafter  of  Agrippa  may  juftly 
ht  imagined  to  have  contained  feveral  particulars, 
very  inftru£live  to  the  young  roman  reader. 

m 

For,  befide  the  eminent  merit  of  an  able 
commander,  Agrippa  poflfefled  many  miliury  ac 
eompliflimentv  foitable  to  the  charafter  of  a 
poet's  hero;  and  fuch  as  a  young  reader  might 
be  animated  to  the  hopes  of  imiuting.  Viriutis 
erat  noiilijimtjc ;  labore^  vigilid^  periculo  in- 
viBu5%    '.  • 

BuTv  let  us  now  turn  our  thoughts  to  another 
fubjea. 

♦  Ho&AT,  lib,  i^  od.  6. " 

Sitting, 
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S I T T I K  G,  as  you  are  at  prcfent,  under  the  {late- 
ly roof  of  this  venerable  fabric;  a  fabric  ereded 
by  A^rippa  for  a  religious  purpofc,  and  for  above 
thefe  laft  tboufand  years  conftantly  ufed  as  a 
chriftian  church;  you^  my  dear  fir,  faid  our 
young  orator,  addreffing  himfelf  to  Criio^  will 
juftly  expeft,  that  we  Ihould  endeavour  to  ex- 
ercife  our  little  el(K]uence»  not  fo  much  upon 
the  military  achievements  of  A^rippa^  as  on 
that  hx  beuer  topic,  his  labours  in  times  of 
peace.  » 

AGRIPPAj  in  his  Wghftation,  muft  have 
lad  frequent  opportunities  of  being  beneficent  to 
leverai  of  the  n^ons,  who  were  then  fubjeft  to 
the  roman  empire*  lie  is  (aiid  to  have  behaved 
to  them  with  great lequi^  and  gdodnels — ^But  you 
are  going  tofay.  ibmething:  let  me  not  prevent 
you. 

*  I  REMEMBEit  reading  with  great  pleafure  in 
JofephjiS^  replied  Crito^  fome  particulars  of 
A  gripped  %  juft  and  true  beneficence  to  the  in<^ 
habitants  of  Ajia  Minor^;  as  well  as  the  defcrip* 
lion  of  his  vifit  to  JfcrufaUmi-. 

•  The 

^yptkt^Xl^  «T^®^  TO  cr4^;^iip  com  rots  n^ieaxQatf  ]i^f^fu»|  (jmhfx 

jm  Bi>Jon  thvmtt     An(iq.  Judaic,  lib*  xvi. 

'    f  Hyt9  ^ff  M  rnf  tnXjv  rojf  Upo<nku(Aivw9f   vwarrvrr^  n  ra  IvfMi 
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The  converfation  now  dwell  for  fome  minutes 
on  that  article  of  the  jewijh  hiftory.  •  It  afterwards 
returned  to  it's  former  topic ;  the  young  noble- 
man obTerving,  that  Agrippa  adorned  feveral 
parts  of  Europe  with  works  of  great  public  utility^ 
as  well  as  fplendour, 

Iremember,  faid  he^  while  in  France^  we 
were  informed,  that  Agrippa  was  the  author  of 
the  vaft  defign  of  thofe  four  great  roads,  which, 
from  their  mutual  centre  near  Lyons^  were  ex» 
tended  to  the  mod  diftant  parts  of  iht  gatlic  pro- 
vinces. The  learned  abb^,  who  gave  us  this  in- 
formation, added,  that  fome  remains  of  thefe 
roads  were  ftill  vifible  near  Lyons.  You  muft,  I 
think,  remember  that  converfation*  It  happened 
foon  after  our  firft  arrival  from  EnglandjM  Paris^ 
while  we  were  viewing  the  church  of  the  Hopital 
de9  Invalides.  Don't  you  recoUeft,  with  what 
pleafure  the  abbe  then  digrefled  from  this  work  of 
Agrippa^  into  a  panegyric  on  the  many  moitrh 
public  works  in  France?  He  dcfcribed  the  long 
and  magnificent  avenues,  planted  and  pavedj 
which  lead  from  flbveral  quarters,  particularly 
from  Fontainbleau  to  Paris;   then  recited  a  cata*- 

9CU  ^c  r»  OEH  yuKf  titetrofA^v  xartivaiff  tirtec  St  row  %}fAoy.— Ava|^^- 
XiToct  9f  rifjuf  vm  Ton  txtt  Iv^a/a/ir,  us  fut  tmffns  rtis  X^*^  tviMms^  vs 
&  anf^Muats  rv  GEO  rei,  rtUta  ^vfjMTM^  rtfAUf  Avroy  tirirtXMUut 
Mvypusy  ws  It  roir  Si}/xoy  tftct^oLSy  1^  rot  tjot^  avTH  txM$w  fyuet  cj^oo^jxan 
Ibii 

loguo 
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logue  of  the  fplendid  ftruftures,  with  which  Louis 
le  Grand  .and  Colbert  adorned  the  bank*  of  the 
Seine;  and  told  us,  that  in  making  the  tour  of 
•  France^  ive  ffaould  be  eye-witneffes  of  many  long 
canak  joining  rivers  naturally  diftant ;  and  fome 
joining  diftant  feas. 

I  VERY  well recolleQ:  that  converfation,  replied 
the.eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen.  Our  hearts 
fympathized  with  the  abbg's  public  fpirit:  for,/ 
thank  God !  we  have  not  been  educated  in  the 
ilarknefs  of  that  narrow  and  mean  policy,  which 
envies  and  depreciates  every  noMe  a£lion  achieved 
by  frenchmehj  or  that  grudges  every  bleffing 
vouchfafed  by  providence  to  France.  There  is  a 
policy,  infinitely  more  generous,  brave,  and  wife : 
wjitch  knows  How  to  rejoice  in  the  virtues  and 
profperities  of  neighbouring  nations;  although, 
as  in  duty  bound,  it's  labours  be  chiefly  dire6led 
to  the  advantage  of  it's  own  people. 

The  good  abb£,  I  remember,  liflened  with 
pleafure  to  the  account  we  gave  him,  of  the  im- 
provements which  were  making  in  England  ;  fuch 
as  our  new  bridges,  new  roads,  and  oth^r  wofks 
of  peace.  I  with  we  had  been  able  to  communi- 
cate to  him  that  great  plan  of  inland  navigation, 
which  I  hear,  from  Staff ordjhire^  is  now  preparing 
10  be  laid  before  the  houfe  of  commons;    a 

plan 
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plan  for  the  junftion  of  the  Severn^  TrtntyZsA 
Mcrfeyk 

Bid  harbours  open^  public  ways,  extend^ 
Bid  temples^  worthier  of  the  God^  ajccnd; 
Back  to  his  bounds  thefubjeS^fea  command^ 
And  roll  obedient  fivers  thro' the  land: 
Thefe  honours  ?e  ace  to  happy  Britain  brings; 
Thefe  arc  Icnperial  worisj  and  worthy  Kings*; 

I  RKMEMBER^  faid  Crito^  the  fimilar  generous 
fentinrctits,  which  flowed  from  your  iipsand  heart, 
vhile  viewing  the  ruins  at  Dunkirk.  As  an  eng^ 
lijhman  you  felt  glad,  that  the  trade  of  London  was 
fecured  by  the  difmantling  of  Di^nkirl ;  but  yet, 
you  exprefied  much  concern^  that  a  work  of  fuch 
magnificence,  and  of  fuch  utility  to  the  commerce 
of  France^  and  Flanders^  ihould  be  brought  to  de- 
rotation.  You  caft  a  look  of  compaffion  on  it's 
long  canal,  then  almoft  choked  with  fand;;  and  on 
it*s  moles,  over  which  the  fea,  at  a  high  tide,  was 
then  wafhing.  You  did  not  rejoice  at  the  demo- 
lition even  of  it's  forts;  fome  of  which  were  then 
In  ruins,  fome  laid  level  with  the  fands,  others 
buried  in  the  waves.  You  wifhed,  that  the  fecurity 
of  your  country  could  have  been  effeded  by 
other  means*  But  let  us  not  deviate  too  much 
from  the  fubjeft  of  our  roman  ftudies. 

•  PoFE,  Moral EjpzjSf  cp.  iv.  addrefTedto  lord  Bur lingtvi. 

If 
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If  Agrippa^  continued  the  eldeft  of  the  young 
gentlemen,  were  beneficent  to  France,  he  proved^ 
as  muft  naturally  be  imagined,  far  more  fo  to 
Jialy. 

Of  this  we  fhall  perhaps  fee  one  fpecimen^  in  our 
journey  to  JVa^/^s :  I  mean,  that  great  artificial 
fea-port,  near  Mifenum;  which,  though  con- 
ftruded  in  time  of  war,  and  defigned  as  a  ftatfon 
for  the  Italian  fleets  to  oppofe  the  invafions  of 
Sextus  Pompeius^;  yet  certainly  proved  very  ufc- 
ful  to  trade  and  navigation  alfo^  in  the  following 
years  of  peace. 

A  GRTPPA  '5  defigns  were  likewife  very  hcr 
neficial  in  difperfing  the  pcftilential  vapours,  that 
infeded  the  country  round  thei  lake  Averno.  Of 
his  labours,  however,  between  the  Averno  and 
Lucrine^  I  am  afraid,  we  (hall  find  but  few  traces 
remaining ;  as  the  face  of  that  fhbre  is  faid  to  be 
very  confiderably  changed,  by  thp  inundations  of 
the  fea,  and  the  eruptions  of  fubterranean  fires. 

.But  whatever  were  the  public  labours  of 
Agrippa^  in  other  paru  of  Italy^  Rome  feemEs  to 


*  See  Fteinjbem*  book  128.  c.  29, '30.  and  Suetowimt^ 
A*  V«  C*  jfj^^^Mi/mmm  feemsto  have  been  the  Pljmoutb^ 
as  Aniium  was  the  P^rt/momth^  and  Oftia  the  Nore^  of  ancient 

have 
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have  been  the  place,  the  impravement  and  em- 
belliffiment  of  which  he  had  mod  at  heart. 

.  It  is  needlefs  for  me  to  fpeak  on  that  topic. 
This  morning,  this  afternoon,  this  inftant,  your 
own  eyes  are  witnefTes  of  the  magnificence,  with 
which  he  adorned  the  capital  of  his  country. 

Long  aquedufls,  and  numerous  fountains; 
public  baths,  and  pubUc  garjlens;  vaft  porticos 
for  the  comitia,  or  aflfemblies  of  the  people ;  (late- 
ly temples,  particularly  his  Pantheon;  were  the 
works  of  Agrippa:  works,  far  furpaffing  thofe 
of  any  other  private  roman^  and  perhaps  unequal- 
led by  thofe  of  any  emperor, 
•  • 

O  MY  dear  friends!  when  we  (hall  be  at  Athens  j 
viewing  the  grand  portico  of  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva  in  the  Acropolis^  and  talking  of  the  times  of 
Pericles;  fhall  we  not  then  recolleft  Agrippa^ 
and  his  Panthepn?  Agrippa  was  tlie  roman 
Pericles^  in  relation  to  the  grandeur  of  his  public 
ftruflures :  in  other  refpefts,  his  charafter  was  far 
fuperiour. 

Tilt  young  nobleman  now  rofe  from  his  feat; 
and  after  fome  paufe.    How  much  more  honour- 
able to  Agrippa^  faid  he,  was  fuch  magnificence, ' 
thus  difplayed  in  works  of  public  utility^   than  if 

he 
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he  had  confined  his  vaft  expences  to  the  adorning 
merely  his  own  palacci  or  villa. 

'  If  I  benotmiftaken,  ^^t^/^r  once propofed^ 
that  the  chef  d^Qeuvres  of  fculpture  and  painting 
then  in  Rome  ihould  not  be  fufFered  to  remain 
any  longer  in  private  hands ;  but,  fatisfa6Uon  be- 
ing made  to  the  owners,  Ihould  all  be  removed 
to  'feme  of  the  public  i)uildings  in  this  city. 
Agrippa  fet  the  example  of  this,  as  well  as  pro- 
pofed  the  defign*.  , 

Th  E  defign,  faid  Critd's  pupil,  feems  to  have 
httn.  originally  fuggefted  by  Socrates;  who 
thought  that  fuch  a  meafure,  in  Athens^  woul<l 
be  a  great  means  of  repreffing  private  luxury  and 
pride ;  as  well  as  of  encouraging  the  fine  arts,  and 
of  increafing  the  public  magnificence.  If  I  re- 
member right,  it  is  in  the  third  book  oi^t^lAmo- 
Tobilia. — ^But  we  interrupt  our  friend. 

What  I  have  further  to  fay  on  this  fubjeft,  re- 
plied the  eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen,  relates 
to  a  circumftance,  which,  I  am  fure,  will  give 
you  peculiar  pleafure. 

*  Extai  Qratio  Agripfm^  dt  h&c  re  magnifica  \S  ^axifiU 
eivixm  difwS*   Pt  i  n  y. 

This 
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This  public  fpirit  of  Agrippa  was  attended 
with  the  fame  modejly^  that  accompanied  his  mili- 
tary merit.  As  your  tutor  obferved  this  morning, 
Agrippa^  in  all  his  ftruflures,  conftantly  endea- 
voured to  hide  himfelf,  under  the  names  of  his 
friends  and  benefa£lors;  and  to  turn  on  them  all 
the  commendation  and  praife* 

But  this  modrjly  aljo.  has  happily  failed  of  *  it's 
intended  effeft.  Agrippd's  name  is,  and  will  for 
ever  be,  moft  renowned  for  thefe  works  of  good«^ 
nefs.  Some  of  his  works  themfelves  feem  to  have 
met  with  peculiar  favoUr  and  mercy,  from  the 
Tough  hand  of  time.  You  obfervpd  this  morn- 
ing, that  great  part  of  the  city  is  flill  fupplied  by 
his  aquedu6l.  Is  it  not  alfo  fomething  remark- 
able, that  this  his  Pantheon,  on  the  portico  of 
which  he  was  obliged,  by  Augufitis^  unwillingly 
to  imfcribe  his  name,  fhould  ftill  fubfift;  far 
more  entire  and  perfect,  than  any  other  of  all  the 
pompous  fabrics,  with  which  this  (lately  city  was 
ever  decorated  ? 

Bur,  if  you  pleafe,  we  will  now  ftep  into  the 
portico :  You  feem  tired  o{ Jilting  in  this  lecefs: 
and  we  can  walk  about  there  mpre  at  liberty,  than 
we  can  in  the  church. 

Under 
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Undek  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  are  to  this 
day  remaining  two  great  niches :  in  one  of  which 
ftood  anciently  the  colojfal  ftatue  of  Augufins ;  in 
the  other,  thsit  of  Agrippa. 

If  you  pleafe,  continued  the  eldeft  of  the 
young  gendemen,  leading  his  friends  to  the  niche 
on  the  left  hand,  we  may  here  not  improperly 
confider  fome  other  parts  of  Agrippa's  condud : 
thofe  Imean,  which  relate  to  Augujlus. 

As  Auguflus  lived  in  the  mixed  charader  of  a 
roman  citizen,  and  of  a  roman  emperor,  fo  the 
behaviour  of  Agrippa  to  him  was  proportionately 
compofed  of  the  offices,  both  of  ^,  friend^  and  of 
^^minijler. 

Iv  we  confider  Agrippa  in  the  firft  of  theVe 
points  of  view,  -we  (hall  find  his  condud,  accord- 
ing to  Dion  Cajftus's  defcription,  to  be  one  of  the 
moft  perfed  patterns  of  diffc6donzic friend/hip. 

Permit  me  to  make  a  diftindion  here.  I* 
commend  not  Agrippa's  friendfhip  to  OSaviuSj 
bA  to  Augujlus.  It  was  no  praife  to  be  the  friend 
of  the  bloody  triumvir:  but  it  is  a  great  honour  to 
have  been  fo  to  the  wife  and  mild  emperor. 

Vol,  II.  S  Capable 
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Capable  as  Agrippa  was  to  have  filled  the 
principal  place^  he  modeftly  and  wifely  chofe  the 
^  fecond.  In  that  rank  he  continued  to  cultivate 
the  favour  of  ^u^i^z^i^  without  meUDQcfs,  and 
without  envy.  Indeed,  their  conftant  friendfliip 
confers  on  each  of  them  equal  honour.  For  it 
was  without  diftruft  or  fufpicion,  that  Auguftus 
exalted  Agrippa  to  the  chief  honours  of  the  ftate: 
it  was  with  pro];>er  generofity,  that  Augpjim  re- 
warded his  merit ;  making  him  his  cdileague  in 
the  government,  and  his  intended  fucceflor  ill  the 
empire.  It  was  with  lading  gratitudei— how  no* 
ble  a  virtue  in  princes!  that  on  the  death  of 
Agrippa^  Auguftus  fpoke  himfelf  the  funeral  pa- 
negyric; placed  the  urn  in  his  own  fepalchre; 
and  continued,  ever  afterwards,  highly  to  honouc 
his  memory. 

If  we  confider  Agrippa  in  the  other  point  of 
view,  we  fhall  find  his  behaviour  that  of  a  sioft 
wife  and  virtuous  minijier  o/Jlaii^ 

AGRIPPA  aided  his  fovereign  with  the  beft 
counfels:  and  attributed  to  Auguftus^  not  to 
himfelf^  all  the  honour  arifing  from  them. 

AGRIPPA  was  not lefs  beloved  by  the  people, 
i&an  by  the  prince. 


Hi 
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/  Hi  acquired  thSs  pubKc  favour  by  the  beft 
means;  without  oftentaiion;  without  any  ambi- 
tious  defign* 

Hs  fought  it  with  no  other  intention^  than  thsut 
of  ftrengthening  and  eftablifhing  by  it  the  auiho- 
xity  of  his  p^ince^ 

Oh  the  other  hand,  he  never  made  any  other 
ufe  of  favour  with  his  Ibvereign,  than  that  of 
employing  it  as  an  inftrument  for  procuring  the 
greateft  benefit  and  moft  real  happinefs  to  ibe 
people. 

•  Mr  ,dear  friendi)  with  what  philanthropic  and 
patriotic  ardour  ought  we  to  join  our  ^iihes,  that 
^€4it  Britain^  in  the  prefent  and  in  future  centu*. 
ries,  may  be  often  under  the  guidance  ofjueh  a 
prime  niiniBer;  the  fupport  of  the  throne^— 4he 
bleffing  of  the  nation ! 

You  were  jull  no^  fpealting  of  France^  con* 
linued  thf  young  poHticiau,  addreff  ng  himfelf  to 
his  noble  companion :  I  have  been  thinking,  whe* 
ther  or  no  the  illuftrious  pair,  whofe  ftatues  once 
adovaed  thcfe  niches,  might  not  be  compared,  in 
fome  refpefts,  to  that  honeft  prime  minifter,  the 
duke  of  Sulfyj  and  his  friend,  fellow-foldier,  and 
rovereign,  Hcnrj^  the  Great;  in  others^  to  car*  . 
^2  dinsi 
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dinal  Amhoifc^  and  that  father  of.  his  people, 
Louis  the  Twelfth,  You  may  remember  what 
Mtztrai  fays  of  the  cardinal.  Ce  minijirc  fut 
jujlement  aimi  de  la  France^  &  de  fan  maitrt: 
parcc  qu'il  Us  aimoit  tons  Us  deux  IgdUment. 

i  WISH,  faid  CritOy  that  at  your  ieifure  you 
would  inform  me  of  fome  particularsjn  the  life  of 
cardinal  Amboife.  I  remember,  when  in  Nor- 
9ian(/^,  noy  going  to  fee  his  grand: mausoleum  in 
-the  cathedral  at  Rouen;  but  I  am  very  little  ac* 
qi^aintcd  with  his  character.  .  In  general,  Iknow, 
it  is  highly,  and  I  fuppofe  juftly,  celebrated :  yet^ 
if  I  be  not  miftaken,  there  is  reafon  to  wilh,  that 
he  had  been  lefs  concerned  with  the  negotiations 
of  Italy y  and  moje  occupied  widi  the  religious 
bufinefs  of  his  ^f>cef$.  Thefe.were  the  fenti- 
mei>ts  that  pa(f€;4  through  my  mind,  while  I.ftood 
leaning  on  the  rails  of  that  altar,  whichiadjoins  to 
his  maufoleum. 

-  B  u  T  let  me  not  at  prcfcnt  draw  oflF  the  thoughts 
pf  the  company  from  your  noble,  and  juft  pane- 
gyric on  Agrippa.  .  , 

I  AM  deeply  convinced,  replied  the  worthy 
youth,  that  my  abilities,  are  very  inadequate  to 
the  talk.  It  is  perhaps  a  very  ridiculous  vanity 
in  mc,  at  the  age  of  one  or  two  and  twenty,  to  be 

talking 
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talking  of  Agrippa's  minifterial  merit.  I  fhaH 
have  reafon  to  be  happy^  if  I  may  be  able  to  think 
properly  on  the  fubje£l  twenty  years  hence.  But 
Airely  I  ought  to  thank  ytm  for  your  condefcen- 
fiony  who  have  been  fo  patiently  liftening  to  me; 
though  what  I  have  had  to  fay,  deferves  \o  be 
confidered  in  no  better  light,  than  that  of  a  fchool- 
boy's  declamation* 

,  Often  did  I  wilh,  laft  wfeek,  for  the  abilities 
of  fome  of  my  fs^ther*s  parliamentary  frienda^  while 
I  was  reading,  and  endeavouring  to  underftand^ 
a  long  train  of  argument  difcuffed  by  Agrippa  and 
Haccnas:  1  mean,  on  Mo/ important  debate  in 
the  rofntffi  cabinet-council,  which  was  to  deter* 
mine  whether  Auguftus  Ihould  retain,  or  refign, 
ditf  imperial  power* 

In  this  dchzxc Agrippai  you  know,  according 
to  his  ufual  magnanimity  and  ardent  fenfe  of  that 
glory,  whidi  is  sicquired  by  great  and  heroic 
afiioos,  ftrongly  fupported  the  propofal,  which^ 
feeme^  the  moft  generbusv  He  advifed  Angujiw 
gradually^  ai^d  ppudfnily^  to  reflgn  the  fupreme 
authority,  ilito.  the;  hands  of  itV^ancient  owners, 
Ae  &nate  and  people  of  Jlowr,  He  enforced  this 
advice,  fo  direftly  againft  his  own  private  in* 
Ifcrefts,;  with  ail  the  fpirit  of  a  roman^  zealous  for 
the  name  of  liberty;  and  with  all  the  fincerity  of 
.:  S3  a  truQ 
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a  true  friend,  anxious  for  the  repofi:>  profperityi 
and  happipefs  of  Augu/lus, 

.  MjECENASf  on  the  othec  handy  elegantly, 
and  with  great  eloquence,  difplayed  the  tfftfc  con» 
dition  of  the  roman  ftate.  It  had  long  findelofti 
he  faid,  and  was  uow  become  incapable  of  enjoys 
ing,  the  real  blelfings  of  liberty.  It's  provinces 
groaned  under  various  fucceflive  oppreflbrs :  it's 
capital  w^s  filled  with  fedition  &nd  comipubn, 
Gonfufion  and  anarchy*  All  the  parts  of  it's  great 
and  populous  empire  were  ravaged  with  blocKly 
and  endl^fi  civil  wars.  The  (hip  of  the  ftaioi 
crowded  with  a  lautinous  and  wicked  crew, 
without  a  rudder,  without  ballaft,  was  toffed  on 
a  boifterous  fy^.  by  perpetual  ftonnsi-^ftomis, 
from  the  rage  and  wild  fury  of  which  a  iettled 
and  moderate  monarchy  alone  could  open  to  ber 
a  ff  cure  refuge,  and  a  quiet  h^ven, 

Iv  th^  name  of  his  couhtry,  in  the  name  of 
mankind,  Hwienp^s  th<n  conjured  Atsgufius  to  re* 
tain  the  Ibvereignty  t  tq  retain  it  from  the  princi- 
ple, not  of  ^ifnbition,  but  of  public  fptrit:  tofup* 
port  wh^iO  wan  now  beccmia  the  real  iptereft  of 
Rome  by  h)s  wife  and  mild  goyemment;  and  to 
proted,  from  the  return  of  the  moil  dreadfiil  ca- 
lamities, that  large  part  of  the  human  laoc,  which 
was  fubjea  to  her  4ominion.  , 

O  MY 
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O  MY  dear  countrymen)  as  an  tnglijhman  I 
hopey  ihat  I  (hall  always  continue  to  abominate 
the  idea  of  the  extin£Uon  of  national  liberty :  yet^ 
let  me  own,  that  if  I  bad  lived  under  Augufius's 
reign,  I  ftould  haye  been  thankful  that  the  times 
of  anarchy  were  paffed. 

i^ftftc,  «X^  ^  Titv  MTiu^ttet^  Ttic  tvoXiTf iffc  »i  0*01  we- 

• 

To  the  truth  and  force  of  thefe  arguments 
Agrifpa  fubmitted.  He  then,  immediately  on 
the  determihation  of  this  grand  debate,  began  to 
contrive  how  he  might,  by  the  moll  indefatigable 
application,  render  the  prefent  form  of  govern, 
ment  as  beneficial  to  the  public  as  poffible* 

But  let  me  not  trouble  you  with  a  repetition 
of  Agrippa's  good  afUons.  Let  me  rather  haften 
to  clofe  this  declamation.  And  in  what  manner 
cai^  1  better  conclude  it,  than  with  the  words  of 
JMan  CdJJius  f 

S4  TU£ 
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The  converration  now  turned  to  other  topics. 
The  portico  of  the  Pantheon  is  fuppdrted  by  fix- 
teen  columns;  which  are  four  feet  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  nine  and  thirty  feet  in  height,  with* 
out  meafuring  either  the  capital  or  the  bafe» 

The  young  nobleman  obferved  to  the  com- 
pany,  that  each  of.  thefe  lofty  pillars  was  formed 
out  of  one  Jingle  block  of  egyptian  granite. 

All  archi teds  agree,  faid  he,  that  this  ponico 
was  not  built  at  the  fame  time  with  the  temple, 
but  added  to  it  afterwards.  Perhaps  the  temple 
might  be  built  by  Agrippa^  before  the  battle  of 
AUium;  and  the  portico  added  foon  after  the  con* 
quell:  of  Egypt.  Perhaps  thefe  llatel/  columns 
were  then  brought  from  Alexandria.  Their  ma- 
terials certainly  are  egyptian.  They  were  proba- 
bly worked  by  fome  greel^  artifts  refident  ijk  that 
country. 

In  relation  indeed  to  many  of  the  embelliih'- 
ments,  which  Z^tf/y  received  under  the  reign  of 
Augujlus^  and  the  miniftry  of  Agrippa^  it  may  be 
thought,  and  poiEbly  with  reafon,  that  they  were 
in  a  great  meafurc  owing  to  the  circumflancc  of 
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Egypt's  being  /U  that  time  united  to  the  reman 
empire. 

History  informs  us,  that  vhen  Augujlus 
landed  at  Alexandria,  he  was  ftruck  with  the  re- 
markable beauty  and  fplendour  of  that  city ;  and 
expreflfed  great  veneration  for  it's  founder.  It 
was  then,  in  all  probability,  that  he  conceived 
the  noble  defign  of  embellifhing  Rome  after  a  11- 
milar  manner ;  that  is,  of  making  Rome  in  fome 
refpe£ts  a  fecond  Alexandria. 

.  It  is  obfervable  in  regard  to  Agrippa^  that  this 
portico  is  fupported  by  pillars,  not  unworthy  to 
have  made  part  of  the  moft  pompous  colonnades 
in  the  palace  of  Cleopatra.  It  is  remarkable  alfo, 
liuit  his  great  fubterranean  refervoir  of  water  at 
Mifenoj  which  to  this  day,  it  is  faid,  fubfifts  in- 
tire,  and  is  called  tbe  Pijcina  mirabilisy  is  eic- 
a£lly  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe,  which,  accord- 
ing to  modern  travellers,  arc  fiill  remaining  at 
Alexandria. 

I  AM  very  much  of  your  opinion,  replied  the 
eldeft  of  the  youilg  gentlemen.  But  ihe  ancient 
fovercigns  0/  Memphis^  and  of  Thebes^  as  weH  as 
the  founder  and  other  more  modern  princes  of 
Alexandria f  were  authors^of  fcveral  works  of  na- 
tional utility,  and  flupendous  magnificence ;  which 

feem 
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fecm  to  have  caught  the  attention,   and  excited 
the  adqiiration  of  Auguflus. 

While  Augufius  was  hi  Egypt^  he  began  to 
employ  his  foldiers  in  cleanfing  ancf  repairing  the 
old  canalsy  and  in  cutting  new  ones.  Moft  of 
the  ancient  canals  were  the  work  of  the  kings  of 
ThcbiS  and  Memphis. 

AUGUSTUS^  on  his  return  to  Italyy  imiuted^ 
as  you  obferve,  in  this  country,  the  grandeur  of 
Egypt.  But  it  was  the  grandeur^  not  of  the  P/(n 
lomies  only,  but  alfo  of  Mcnes  and  Ofymanduas. 
Witnefs  his  maufoleum,  his  Palatine  library,  hi» 
temples,  and  other  public  ftru£lures. 

AUGUSTUS  likewife  adorned  Rome  with  the 
obelifks,  thofe  moft  noble  fpecimens  of  the /rrtme- 
^al  wealth  and  arts  of  Egypt. 

Several  of  the  roman  emperors  followed  Ajih 
gujlus*s  example.  They  imported  fo  many  ohc- 
liiks,  granite  columns,  and  ftatues,  as  almoft  to 
metamorphofe  Rome  into  an  egyptian  city^ 

On  wednefday  morning  I  pafled  fomc  hours  in 
turning  over  Pocock's  and  Nordon's  defcriptions  of 
Egypt.  I  afterwards  walked  to  the  Villa  Negroni^ 
and  fat  down  on  that  ^Uoc,   which  is  adorned 

with 
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with  the  coloflal  ftatue  of  Romt^  in  the  chtrafter 
of  Minerva.  Several  aged  cyprefles  encircle  that 
mount.  I  lat  down,  and  viewed,  from  i)etweeii 
the  cyprefles  in  folemn  profpefl  the  defolated  ftate . 
of  tlie  Viminal  and  Efquiline  hills.  At  a  dtftance 
on  my  left  I  faw  a  great  obelilk  ri&ng  among *the 
vineyards,  near  the  Lateran  cathedral.  By  the 
gate  of  the  Negroni  garden  I  faw  another  egypiian 
obelifk,  which  once  flood  by  the  maufoleum  of 
Augujlus^  but  is  now  placed  befone  the  northern 
front  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Thefe  obje8$ 
inclined  me  then  to  imagine  myfelf  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  fome  ruined  cities  an  Thebais;  Cop* 
t$i^  for  inftance,  or  Tenlyra^  or  Sytnt. 

Bu  T,  if  a  profped  of  part  of  Rome^  even  at  iki$ 
iim€j  bear  a  kind  of  egyptian  air;    how  much  - 
^  greater  muft  the  fimilitude  have  been,  in  thofe 
ages,  when  every  ftreet  in  Rome  contained  Tome*- 
thing  thai  was  egyptian? 

That,  replied  the  young  nobleman,  is  ftitl  in 
fome  degree  the  cafe.  The  only  differenoe  feems 
to  be  this :  Under  the  roman  emperors,  thofe  egyp^ 
tian  monuments,  which  adorned  the  AreetgofRome^ 
were  ai  entire,  as  when  they  flood  on  the  bank* 
of  the  Nile:  but  at  prefept,  many  of  them  are 
k9o\»n  or  buried. 

What 
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What  numbers^  for  example,  of  egyptian  attti- 
quities  have  been  found  under  the  Dominican 
convent,  behind  this  Pantheon!  In  the  ptazjsa 
before  it  you  fee  a  fmall  egyptian  obelilk,  front- 
ing this  portico.  But  let  us  not  attend  to  little 
objeds.  There  are  at  prefent,  in  this  Campo 
Marzoy  three  great  obelifks,  which  Auguftus 
brought  from  that  country.  One  of  them  is  bu« 
Tied  near  the  church  of  St.  Roch :  the  fecond  lies 
above  ground  clofe  to  the  church  of  Si.  Lorenzo: 
the  third  is  fet  up  at  the  Porta  del  Popolo. 

I  AM  very  glad,  faid  Criia's  pupil,  that  the 
conVerfation  has  turned  on  this  topic.  I  wiih 
you  would  permit  your  coach,  which  I  fee  is 
waiting  for  you  in  this  piazza,  to  carry  us  now 
la  the  obeliflc  at  the  Porta  del  Popoh.  I  have  ^ 
particular  reafon  for.defiring  this  faivour. 

The  young  nobleman^  and  the  reft  bf  the  com^ 
pany,  readily  agreed  to  the  propofal. 

In  their  way  from  the  Pantheon  to  the  Porta 
del  Popolo  the  converfation  turned  upon  their  in- 
tended travels  to  the  Levant.  They  were  talking 
mi vi^iing  Alexandria^  Grand  Cairo,  9xid  Luxor: 
when,  the  coach  entering  the  piazzs^  del- Popolo^ 
their  attention  was  recalled  to  th£  magnificence  oC 
Rome. 

Thers 
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There  is  not  perhiaps  a  city  in  the  worlds  the 
entrance  of. which  is  defigned  with  more  magnifi- 
cence, than  that  of  Romt^  by  the  Porta  del  Po^ 
poh.  The  gate  is  of  the  architefture  of  Michael 
Angela  and  Vignola:  it  leads  into  a  piazza,  where 
the  two  famous  twin-churches  appear  in  front. 
Between  and  oh  each  fide  of  thefe  churches  are 
three ^  ftraight  level  ftreets.  The  ftreet  on  the 
right  leads  to  the  RipeUa  of  the  Tiber.  That  in 
the  middle  i|  above  a  mile  in  lengtl%  riins.'through 
^e.midft  of  the  Campus  Marlins^  and  is  tenlii- 
nated  by  the  buildings  on  the  >  Capitdline  hill. 
The  ftreet  on  the  left  leads  to  the  grand  ftair^cafe 
in  the  piazzo  di  Spagna:  it  was  intended  by  Six- 
tus  Quintus  to  have  been  joined  to  his  long  Strada 
Felice^  and  thus  continued  quite  to  the  Amphithea- 
trum  Cajlrenje;  forming  one  continued  ftraight 
ftreet,  qf  more  than  two  englijh  miles  and  an  half 
in  length. 

I N  the  midft  of  the  piazza  del  Popolo  rifes  an 
egyptian  obelifk :  with  the  view  of  which  all  thefc 
Aree.  ftreets  nobly  terminate. 

TiiE  [haft  of  .this  obeliflc  was  originally  one 
fblid  mafisof  graaite.      It  is  eighty-two  feet  in 

height, 
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height,  and  it's  (ides  are  richly  covered  \vkh  hie- 
*  roglyphics. 

It's  granite  bafis  is  between  twenty  and  thirty 
feet,  high.  The  infcripiion  engraven  on  it  is  ta 
this  efteft :  Impcraior  Augujlus  Cwfarj  Egypto  in 
potefiattm  populi  Romani  redaHdj  Soli  donum 
dciii. 

Thk  company  now  kft  their  carriage  and 
walked  up  to  the  obelift.— While  they  were  ftandU 
ing  by  the  fountain^  which  flows  from  it*s  bafiai 
Crito'i  pupil  prefented  a  Iheet  of  paper  to  hir 
tutor.  I  have  been  lately  compiling  an  exercife| 
faid  he»  to  be  fabmittedl  to  your  corredion.  It 
u  drawn  up  in  the  manner  of  a  vifion.  I  hope 
you  will  excufe  my  folly  in  the  attempt. 

CRITO  received  the  paper  with  thanks;  caft 
Ms  eye  with  pleafure  over  foroe  part  of  it*s  com 
tents;  and  then  returning  it  to  his  pupil^  defired 
him  to  read.it  to  the  company. 


Some  few  nights  ago,  faid  hij  worthy  pupil,'  I 
dreamt  that  I  was  with  three  of  my  friends ;  from 
whom,  indeed,  ihethoughtsof  my  heart,  whether 
flceping  or  waking,  are  hardly  ever  divided;  and 

that 
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that  we  were  {landing  together  in  this  very  place. 
On  a  fudden,  we  faw  a  female  figure  before  us  ; 
fuch  a  figure  as  we  haye  often  obferved  in  an- 
cient fculptures  or  paintings,  reprefenting  the 
p€a  Roma.     She  was  fining  by  this  fountain. 

She  appeared;  but  not,  as  in  the  times  of 
Virgil  and  Augujlus^  enthroned  like  the  tQwer- 
crowned  CyhUi 


'^ualis  Aerecynihia  maier^ 


Lftia  Deum  partUj  centum  complcxa  ncpoiesj 
4^fnncs  cctlicolaSf  omnesfupera  alia  Unentts :  * 

She  appeared,  as  in  thegoihic  ages;  proftrate.on 
the  ground;  defpoiled  of  all  her  ornaments ;  and 
weeping  over  her  dying  children,  her  fciences 
and  her  arts. 

In  vain  was  (he  endeavouring,  like  the  Medi-r 
cean  Niobe^  to  fave  from  .the  deftroyers  fome  one 
of  thife^  her  numerous  and  beauteous  offspring. 
Some  one  of  thefe,  flie  faid,  may  be  ftill  a  con- 
{blation  ^o  me,  aipidft  ^he  rUin  of  all  my  wealth 
,and  power. 


Mif  |iuv  r0  Tf xvoy  <N  %sp«iv  «t«  mtr^^ 
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We  ftood  for  fome  time  lamenting  over  her; 
when  we  heard  behind  us  a  found,  as  if  of  the 
firing  of  a  harp.  I  thought  at  firft  that  it  tiad 
b^entheharpof^^^nc^rt;  but,  on  turning  rounds 
ve  perceived  to  our  great  furprize,  that  the  found 
proceeded  from  within  the  Ihaft  of  the  obelifk; 
the  top  of  which  feemed  juft  at  that  time  to  be 
illuminated  and  gilt  by  the  rifing  fun.  This  found 
was  fucceeded  by  a  voice,  which  feemed  alfo  to 
proceed  from  within  the  fame  obelifk ;  but  which 
was  far  more  clear  and  diftind;,  than  what  ever 
was  feigned  to  iffue  from  the  ftatue  of  Mcmnon  J. 

"Lament  not,"  it  faid,  **  the  fall  oiRomt^  that 
"  proud,  but  now  humbled  city  :  lament  not  her, 
"  though  once  the  patronefs  of  learning.  Even 
"  Thebes  is  fallen,  that  far  more  glorious  city;  thc^ 
"  fpat  of  the  great  Hermes^  and  the  original 
"fource  of  all  fcience  to  mankind. 

*  Sec  the  Hec$iia  of  Euripides. 

+  Vide  S fencer's  Poem  on  the  Ruins  of  Rome^  and  of 
Time. 

:(:  The  ilatue  of  Memnon^  which  is  ftill  remaining  near 
7he6et^  is  fabuloufly  faid  to  have  fpoken  every  morning,  as 
foon  as  the  rays  of  the  riiine  fun  flruck  on  it's  head.  Strabo^ 
who  pretends  that  he  heard  it,  fays,  tlic' found  was  like  that 
.of  the  Ikrtng  of  an  harp. 

"  Yet, 
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*♦  Yet  bewail  not  the  fall  either  of  Thches  or 
**  Rome.  Lift  up  your  eyes  to  a  view  of  the  hif- 
**  topy  of  the  whole  world  in  general:  and  then 
•*  fall  proftrate^before  Him,  whofe  awful  name 
*^  was|  in  our  language,  concealed,  under  that  of 
•*  the  divine  and  immortal  Osiris.  Thankfully 
**  adore  His  Providence;  by  which  fci^nce  has 
^<  not  been  always  partially  confined  to  one  or  two 
^^  countries,  but  has  in  various  ages  been  appoint- 
^^  ed  to  vifit  and  blefs  various  regions :  and  thus, 
*^  perhaps,  before  the  confummation  of  all  things, 
^^  will  have  vifited  and  illuminated  in  it's  turn 
**  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth*  Even 
^  as  that  moil  glorious  emblem  of  knowledge,  the 
^  Sun,  to  whom,  and  to  philofophic  literature, 
**  this  obelilk,  of  which  J  am  the  Genius^  ft^ds 
*^  confecrated,  has,  before  the  completion  of  it'is 
<^  annual  courfe,  diftributed  an  equal  quantity  of 
<^  light  to  the  nations  of  every  climate;  from  the 
^^  equator  to  both  the  poles. 

-'^  O  TM  AT  it  were  permitted  me  to  remove  the 
*«  veil  that  covers  the  face  of  the  great  Ifis;  or 
<<  to  explain  to  you  certain  fragments  of  the  wif- 
«  dom  oi Egypt! 

<<  Bu  T  I,  it  is  true,  am  the  iiiferiour  and  junior 
«  one  of  all  the  genii^  who  prefide  over  the  great 
"  obeliiks  at  Rome.  .  Much  more  properly,  might 

Vol.  II,  T  «  I  refer 
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^<  I  refer  you  for  fuch  inftru8ion  to  tte  genius  of 
^  the  Laterartj  or  Ramefean  obelifki  which  is 
**  coeval  with  the  fall  of  Troy;  or  to  the  elder 
^  genius  of  the  Fio/icafti  the  work  of  the  fon  of 
^  Sefojlris :  or,  rather,  to  that  obeli{k,  which  is 
^  by  far  the  moft  noble  and  ancient  of  us  all;  I 
^  mean  my  fellow-travellery  and  now  near  neigh- 
<*  hour  in  this  Campus  Martius^  the  obeliflc  of 
«*  the  great  Sefojlris  himfelf* 

"As  for  my  own  age,  I  cannot  pretend  to  any 
"  great  antiquity,  being  hardly  more  than  twenty- 
"  four  hundred  years  old ;  which  is  equal  to  he- 
"  tw^en  fevcnty  and  eighty  of  your  tranlitory  ge- 
*^  nerations.  Yet,  ihort  as  my.  experience  hath 
«*  been,  my  hiftory  may  be  inftru£Uve,  at  leaft 
^  to  you,  O  ye  children  of  yefterday  1 

^  I  WAS  born  in  the  dregs  of  time:  in  the 
^^  laft  age  of  the  long  egyptian  hiftory*  If  my 
**  memory  fail  me  not,  it  was  in  the  reign  of 
*^  Pfammiticus  or  Amafis^  nearly  coeval  wiAf 
"  fome  of  the  firft  kings  of  Rome,  that  I  came 
*^  out  of  our  common  mother's  womb,  the  ancient 
**  cavern  of  the  granite  rock  of  Syene*  * 

"  I  WAS  formed  into  my  prefent  fhape  by  dir 
"  re&ion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
«  facred  ifland ;  the  ifland  of  PAi/ar,  famous  for 

w  the 
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•*  the  fcpUlchnJ  temple  ot  the  great  IJis.  As  Toon 
^  as  my  fides  were  adorned  with  thefe  facred  cha- 
"  rasters,  that  ftill  remain  fo  frefh,  I  was  lloat- 
*«  ed  down  the  Nile  from  the  catarafts  td  thofe 
**  level  meadows  of  Htliopotis^  which  are  at  pre- 
«  fcnt  the  fiiburbs  of  Grand  Cairo,  At  Hclio- 
*^  polls  I  ftood  no  more  than  fix  or  feven  centu* 
*^  rics,  being  removed  thence  to  Rome^  where 
M  I  have  been  now  fcarce  eighteen  hundred 
*•  years., 

"  HAViNcheen  originally  confecrated  to  phi- 
•'  lofophic  literature,  it  has  been  my  chief  plea- 
•^  fare  to  contemplate  the  variations,  the  rife,  and 
<*  the  decline  of  fcience,  in  the  various  places 
•^  and  various  ages  of  my  life, 

*<  In  iny  firft  voyage  from  Sycne  to  Hcliopolis^ 
<^  1  remember,  that,  in  paifing  by  Thebes  and 
^^  Memphis  J  i  heard  much  complaint  of  the  de- 
^  cline  of  wifdom  and  virtue  in  Egypt;  .  and  many 
"  prognoftications,  too  foon  fatally  verified,  were 
"  announced,  portentous  of  the  fpeedy  fall  of 
*«  that  great  ftate :  that  ftate,  which,  in  the  glory 
"  of'  the  atntiquity  of  it's  hiftory,  in  the  glory  of 
**  it's  univerfal  reputation  for  wifdom  and  leam- 
"  ing,  and  particularly,  it*s  peculiar  honour  in 
**  the  invention  of  all  arts  and  fciences,  was  far 
T  Si  fuperiour 
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**  fupcriour  to  any  other  country,  vhich  the  fun 
**  ever  faw. 

(^  On  my  arrival  at  Htliopolis^  I  was  vilited 
*•  and  attentively  viewed  by  the  learned  men  of 
**  fevcral  foreign  regions,  who  were  then  travel- 
*«  ling  in  Egypt. 

"Those  travellers,  who  were  come  from  the 
^^  Euphrates^  and  were  natives  of  the  Eajl^  fpoke 
^  as  the  egypiians  did  of  the  decline  of  literature 
"  in  their  countries.  Whereas  other  ftrangers, 
**  from  the  North  and  Wejl^  three  particularly  I 
^^  remember,  whofe  names  were  Thalesp  Solon^ 
^  and  Pythagoras^  joyfully  expreffed  their  hopes, 
"  that  fcience  was  arifing  in  Greece  and  it's  colo^ 
"  nies.  It  was  at  that  time,  indeed,  that  th6 
^^  ionians  began  to  have  accefs  into  Egypt;  and 
•«  thence  derived  their  philofophy,  aftronomyt 
**  and  geometry. 

<'  The  fame  obfervation  I  heard  in  fucceeding 
*«  ages  ftill  more  and  more  confirmed,  by  the  con* 
•*  verfationof  feveral^rec/jni;  who,  during  the 

f  Vidt  Epitaphium  IfidiSi  apud  Diodorum  Siculum* 

^^perjian 
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•*  ^er/ftfn  government,  vifited  the  banks  of  Ae, 
^  Nile:  particularly  Herodotus  and  Hippocrates^ 
**  Eudoxus  and  Plato.  How  often  did  this  laft 
^  great  man  walk  round  my  bafis,  meafure  my 
^  feveral  proportions,  and  diligently  ftudy  all  th^ 
^  philofophical  infcriptions  on  my  fides  t 

••  The  vifits  of  thefe  illuftrious  grecians  were 
^  my  greateft  comfort  during  the  firft  three  cen- 
^  taries  of  my  life;  moft  part  of  which  time  was 
••  pafled  under  the  ptrjian  government.  How  fre- 
^  quently  did  I  then  wiih  for  fome  atheman 
•*  EiutrwTop^,  or  fome  vafter  veffel,  fuch  as  were 
^  afterwards  feen  in  Egypt^  under  the  reigns  of 
*^the  grecian  kings,  to  remove  me  to  their 
••  country,  then  the  moft  glorious  feat  of  fcience; 
^  and  to  place  me  in  the  grove  of  Academus;  ^or 
^  before  the  temple  of  the  goddefs  of  Wifdom,  in 
••  tlie  Acropolis;  or  in^fome  other /acred  or  philo- 
^^fophic  part  of  that  famous  city  of  the  egyptian 
^Cecropst  ; 

•*  Unexpectedly,  a  grea^  revolution  hap* 
^^  pened,  in  learning  as  well  as  in  empire.  Egypt 
^  was  delivered  from  iVsperJian  tyrants,-  the  fuc- 
H  c^ors  of  ike  accurfed  Camhyfes;  and  Greectf 
^  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  fucceflbrs  o{  Alexander 
^  the  Great.     AU  it*s  arts  and  fciences  fled  then 

T3  "Tor 
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^  fpr  refuge,  a$  it's  gp4s  4id  formerly^  during 
♦^'the  wars  of  flic  Titans  j 

*^  Carulcum  in  gremium^  latciro/ajue  Jlumina, 

^^mii*.  ^ 

w  EGYPT  J  their  original  parent,  became  now 
<«  their  proteQ:refs;.  and  thie  PtolqmicSx  in  patro^ 
<^  nizing  leari^ng,  began  to  rival  the  glories  c£ 
^  our  ancient  thebaic  and  memfhitic  fovereigns.  . 

<^  With  wha^  pleafure  did  I  then  frequently 
<^  fee,  on  the  banks  of  the  NiU^  the  poetical  Ar^u 
<<  ius^  ThtacritjjbS^  and  Callimachus ;  ^d  thofa 
^«  far  more  exalted  characters,  C(mon^  Euciidf 
<^  and  Archimedi^fil,,  But  ^bove  all,  Demftriui^ 
^  PhaUreus ;  the  Teal  authpr  of  the  mufeura  and 
^^  library  of  4l^xandria^  vfinzh  dignified  Egjtpi^ 
f^  almoft  as  much  as  that  of  Ofymandtuts.  Haj^y 
^  Alexandria  f  if  thy  princes  had  joined  virtue 
♦«  to  their  love  of  fcience  ;  and  confequently  had 
^  given  (lability  to  the  bappinefs  of  themfelves, 
I'  and  of  their  people* 

<«  Why  fliould  I  relate  what  I  faw,  during  the 
«  Rcxt  five  hundred  years?  Carried  away  captive 

♦  Vine.  Sfh  viiif  p$. 

«« from 
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*<  from  my  native  countty,  I  had  at  leaft  the  fatis- 
<^  fadion  of  entering  Romt  in  the  Augu/lan^g€f 
*'  when  all  the  fciences  were  here  moft  flourifhing. 


^I  sooM  found  however,  that  human  great- 
^  nefs  is  equally  fliort  and  tranfitory,  in  all  parts 
"  of  the  earth :  within  fome  very  few  ages,  know«^ 
^  ledge  declined,  and  power  expired,  here  alfo* 

<c  But  why  fliould  I  repeat,  what  is  the  fubjed 
<^  of  much  melancholy  meditation  to  all  travellers, 
<<  who  view  here  the  mingled  ruin  of  the  arts  of 
<^  EgyfU  Greece^  and  Rome;  and  fometimes  drop 
^  a  tear  on  the  broken  coloflal  ftatuesof  the  Tiber 
^<  and  the  Nile,  which,  not  without  reafdn^  are 
^  joined  together,  both  on  the  Vatican  and  Cafi- 
^  tolinehiWs? 

^^Thk  ftorms,  which  laid  wafte  the  roman 
^^  empire,  came  (irft  from  the  north*  I  remember 
M  the  dreadful  thunderings  and  blaeknefs,  with 
^  which  they^  approached  this  country,  and 
^  threatened  it's  dcfolation!  The  land  before 
♦*  them  was  then  beautiful,  beautiful  as  the  land 
^  of  Egypt:  behind  them,  ahowlingwildemefsl 

"  Soon  the  tempcft  became  general.     Alaric 

••  burft  from  the  north.     Not  forty  years  after- 

•^  wards  came  Gen/eric^   the    revenger  of  old 

T  4  **  Carthage^ 
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^  Curthagtj  from  tl}e  fouth.  In  the  following 
«^  century,  Totilas  tdzAs,  a  frefli  irruption  from 
<^  the  north. 

**  Hov  difiFerent  were  thofe  days  of  terrour  and 
^  of  darknefs,  from  the  calm  and  benign  feafons 
^  which  (hQne  upon  this  city  in  the  Augujlan 
««agcl 

^<  In  thofe  repeated  hurricanes,  or  typhons^  all 
^^  we,  the  cgyptian  obelifks  at  Romt^  excepting 
^^  the  fortunate  Vatican^  bowed  our  venerable 
<^  heads  to  the  dull:  like  a  grove  of  tall  thebaic 
^  palms,  torn  up  by  whirlwinds,  driving  from  the 
^  deferts  of  Lybia  or  ^Ethiopia. 

^^Wz  lay  buried,  and,  with  us,  all  the  arts 
«<  and  fciences  of  the  weft,  for  near  a  thoufand 
<^  years." 

SoM£  confufion  now  rofe  in  my  ideas,  accord- 
ing to  the  uCual  incoberency  of  dreains.  The 
figure  of  the  J)ca  Roma  was  vanifhed  from  our 
fight.  The  genius  of  the  obelilk  feemed,  how- 
ever,  to  be  ftill  continuing  his  hiftory. 

^*  During  the  long  thoufand  years  of  my  in* 
♦«  terment,  the  chief  remains  of  tht  learning  of 
#*  Europe  were  prefcrved  in  it's  native  fpot,  the 

^  doHiinions 
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^  dominions  of  Greece.  It  was  alfo  fome  confo** 
^^  lation  to  me  in  my  grave  to  be  informed,  for 
^  the  race  of  the  Genii  communicate  and  receive 
f^  information  by  many  methods  inexplicabld  to 
<^  human  ears,  that,  under  the  arabian  caliphs^ 
*^  the  learning  of  AJia  and  of  Africa  was  then  re- 
^  viving  in  it's  native  featsi  the  banks  of  the 
^  Euphrates^  and  of  my  beloved  Nile. 

«  But  the  violence  of  the  ^ur^!^  arms  drove 
^  them  all  again  weftward. 

*^  O^  the  revival  of  arts  and  fciences  in  the  weft, 
^<  many  of  the  egyptian  obeli{ks  at  Rome^  arofe 
^  again  from  the  duft,  as  if  become  the  talif^ 
**  mans  of  fcience  for  renovated  Italy. 

«^  We  were  then  re-placed  by  Sixtus  Quinha. 
^^  At  that  time  I  thought  the  Aupiftan  age  was  in 
*^  fome  meafure  returned  bithen  I  faw  that  pope 
^  imitate  Agrippa  in  the  ufeful  work  of  his  foun- 
^  tains  and  aquedufts,  and  in  the  noble  ftrufkure 
♦*  of  the  dome  o{St.  Peter' Sj  built  nearly  ;v^ith  the 
^^  fame  dimenfions  as  thdfe  of  the  Pantheon.  I  law 
<*  him  imiute  AuguJluSj  in  adorning  this  city  with 
<^  various  embelliihments;  and  in  forming  that 
"  great  repofitory  of  literature  at  the  Vatican^ 
^^  which  is  almoft  as  famous  in  modem  tiipesf 

ic  as 
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^  as  were  the  Palatini  or  Alexandrian  in  former 
••  ages. 

'^  But  now  again  I  begin  to  hear  of  the  de« 
<^  eline  of  fcience  in  Italy.  Science  h  faid  to  be 
^  ht  more  flourilhing  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
•*  AlpSj  in  fome  •  of  your  wcftem  regions  of 
^  Europe:  nay,  it  is  faid  to  be  likely  to  travel 
^  ftill  further  weftward;  even  to  the  diftant 
<<  countries  beyond  tfaie  Atlantic  ocean,  which 
*^  I  fuppofe  are  the  fame  with  thofe  famous  great 
^  iflands,  about  which  I  remember  to  have  heard 
^^  the  priefts  of  Sais  difcourfing  with  Plato. 

^  P1RHAPS9  by  fome  future  generation,!  ft  all 
"  be  removed  from  my  prefent  bafis ;  and  em* 
^  barked  on  a  voyage  to  the  ihores  of  that  weftem 
^  world;  to  adorn  the  ft  reels  of  fome  ftatety 
^  cUjir,  the  foundations  of  which  are  not  yet  laid« 

^  SoMR  of  the  defcend'ants  of  your  great 
^  grand-children  may  perhaps  fee  me  there.  But 
H  your  tyu^  O  ye  prefent  youthful  generation, 
^  will  (bon  be  clofed.  Your  bones,  with  the 
^  coffins  which  fiiall  contain  them,  will  be  foon ' 
<*  reduced  to  duft.  Oh,  how  fliort  do  the  days 
^  of  man  appear  to  me !  The  time  of  your  ex* 
V  ifltence  is  as  nothing/*" 
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The  genius  of  the  obeli (k  proceeded  to  fome 
further  refle£Uons  on  the  brevity  of  human  life* 
But  I  am  not  able  properly  to  repeat  them  to 
the  company.  From  my  lips  they  would  found 
merely  like  commoi\-place  reflexions*  As  fpoken 
by  the  obelijk,  you  may  imagine  they  had  a  much 
more  powerful  efFe£i. 

CRITO  'S  pupil  now  rolled  up  his,  pjiper;  and 
to  prevent  any  condiments  fron\  l^i^  friends,  who 
he  knew  would  be  partial  in. his  i^voury  propofed 
to  ftep  into  the  carriage  again. 

^     *  .  .  ' 

Thi;  young  noblen^an  <oId  the  coachman  io 
drive  to  the  church  of  St.  Lor4nzo^. 

In  their  way  to  that  part  of  the  Camfus  Martius% 
ihc  eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen  converfed>  much 
^ith  his  noble  friend,  on  the  fucceflive  rife  and 
fall  of  many  feats  of  fcience,  ThebeSj  Utmphis^ 
Mexandrii^j  Babylon^  Athens^  and  Rime:  not 
without  bellowing  on  his  own  country  the  fohdf 
patriotic  wifh,  EJlo perpetual  *  Words  worthy  to 
be  the  dying  fpeech  of  every  good  man. 

He  was  repeating  them  with  an  emphatic 
warmth,  when  the  coach  flopped.  Crito  then  led 
the  company  into  a  fmall  back  area,  where  they 
ikw  that  famous  pbelifk^  to  which,  as  to  an  eter- 

nal 
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nal  monamenty  the  great  Scfojlris^  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  confignedthehiftory  of  his  glory;  infcribing 
upon  it  the  extent  of  his  empire,  and  the  number 
of  his  tributary  nations.  They  faw  it,  over- 
turned; broken  in  Teveral  fragments;  half  co- 
vered vith  filth  and  rubbifh;  omni  inquinatum 
eantumelia*;  and  proportionately,  in  as  lovr  a 
ftate  of  ruin  and  humiliation,  as  the  glory  of  it's 
founder  was  ever  exalted:  that  proud  and  info- 
lent  man,  who  fo  arrogantly  flyled  hin^felf  Atng  0/ 
kingi^  and  Urd  0/  lords ! 

Two  of  it*s  fides  are  intirely  maimed  and  obli- 
terated by  fire;  injuries  repeatedly  frcceived  in 
the  times  of  Gamhyfss,  Totilas^  and  Robert  of 
Normandy.  On  the  other  two  fides,  and  on  it's 
top,  are  feveral  infcriptions  and  figures,  which 
may  juftly  be  thought  the  moft  ancient  fculptures 
now  extant  in  the  whole  world  t.  They  are  of 
fttch  excellent  workmanfhip,  as  plainly  to  demon- 
ftrate,  that  the  greek  znd  romaft  art  of  fculpture 
was  founded  on  the  primeval  arts  of  Egypt.    Thefe 

♦    PHi£DR.   !•  ii.    «!• 

+  The  extreme  antiquity  of  this  obclifk  will  appear  I* 
the  reader  in  a  ftronger  light,  when  he  recoUeds,  that  it 
was  hewn  into  it's  prefent  mape  before  any  of  the  pyramids 
were  built.  From  Pliny^s  account,  this  obelifk  was  the 
work  of  Se/ofiris :  and  according  to  all  the  greek  hiflorians, 
S^^rityfs^  prior  in  antiquity  to  Cieofs,  Cefbren,  or  any 
of  the  1>uilders  of  the.  pyramids. 

(inures 
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figures  and  inrcriptions  have  been,  fo^  many  cen- 
turies paft)  utterly  unintelligible. 

The  fame  fate  attends  all  the  other  monuments 
in  Upper  Egypt*  For  though  their  materials  and 
fabric  feem  capable  of  an  eternal  duration,  yet 
owing  to  this  defe6t,  they  have  not  been  able  to 
preferve  with  certainty  even  the  names  of  moft  of 
their  founders. — Thefe  were  the  refle&ions  of 
the  young  noblemin. 

Perhaps,  added  he,  the  time  may  come,  when 
the  latin  infcription,  which  Augujlus  has  engraved 
on  the  bafis,  and  which  feems  as  frefh  as  if  the 
fculptor  had  iinifhed  it  but  laft  week,  will  be 
found  as  unintelligible  as  thefe  hieroglyphic  cha- 
rafters  *• 

While  the  young  nobleman  was  expreiiin^ 
thefe  fentiments,  Crito  ftood  for  fome  time  in 
filence,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  vaft  ruins  of  the 
fhaft  of  the  obelilk. 

Is  not  this,  faid  be,  ajlrong  emblem  0/  the  va- 
nity  of  the  greatejl  human  grandeur  ?  Such  is  be- 
come the  monument  and  memorial  of  the  proudeft 

*  This  infcription  is  to  the  fame  effeft  as  that  on  the  bafi* 
of  the  obeliik  at  Porta  del  Pofoh^  meotioned  io  p«  270,  of 
this  volume^ 

of 
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of  kings.  Mow  awful  is  this  fpeftadle !  and  how 
inftruftive,  not  only  to  the  philofophic  moralift, 
but  even  to  the  molt  humble  and  mortified  faint  i 

(7  A,  fons  of  earth  !  attempt  ye  Jlill  to  rife 
By  mountain^  piVd  on  mountaihs  to  tkejkies  f 
Heaven  jlill^  with  laughter^  the  vain  toilfurveySf 
And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raife^. 

But  what,— continued  he,  after  another  fiiort 
but  folemn  paufe, — what  has  become  of  the  empire 
of  Egypt  itfelf  ? 

RuiN£i>,  like  this  obelijk;  and  fallen^  never 
to  rife  again« 

An  example  for  ever  to  mankind,  that  no  ex* 
cellence  of  fituation,  for  £gypt  was  almoft  as 
well  fituate  as  any  ijland ;  nq  degree  of  popu* 
loufnefs  or  power,  of  wealth  or  fcience,  is  able 
to  fecure  a  nation  from  ruin  and  perj^etual  fervi- 
tude ;  whenever  the  people,  as  was  the  cafe  in  the 
decline  of  Egypt'^  (hall  for  the  love  of  luxury  quit 
the  love  of  virtue;  whenever  it's  governors  (hall 
think  wifdom  to  be  confident  with  felf-intereft  and 
pride:  thus  defpifing  God,  and  injuring  man- 
kind; inftead  of  labouring  with  joy  to  be  the  be- 

•  PoFfi's  Ejhj  on  Man^  ep,  iv# 

nefa&or» 
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nefa&ors  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  the  duti- 
ful fervants  of  their  great  and  common  Cr?je  ator« 

Sa  Y  i  NG  this,  Crito  looked  with  his  ufual  kiiid* 
nefs  on  his  pupil,  and  repeated  to  him  the  follow- 
ing mod  poetic  lines  of  the  Ae^rou  prophet;  leav^^ 
ing  him  to  judge,  which  of  the  grt^i  modern 
cities  of  the  world  might  moft  fuitably  bear  their 
application. 

Art  thow  better  than  the  populous  city  of  Ammon? 
She  that  wasfeated  among  the  waters  ^ 
The  river  of  Egypt  wai  her  defence  : 
Thefea  was  her  dominion  and  riches. 
Lybia  and  Africa  were  her  helpers : 
^Ethiopia  and  Egypt  were  her  infinite  firengtk. 
Yet  evenjhe  went  into  captivity  : 
Evenjfte  was  de/lroyed  utterly  *. 

O  MY  dear  pupil,  though!  am  noprophef^  let 
me  contemplate,  in  imagination,  the  probable  hif- 
tory  of  future  ages. 

Two  thottfaod  years  hence,  fome  foreigners 
will  perhaps  be  going  up  the  Thames^  in  fearch  of 
antiquities;  in  the  fame  manner  as  Nor  den  lately 
went  up  the  Nile. 


f  Sec  NAi9i;iVy  iiL  Z^xo. 
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Sax  LI  N<;  by  the  ruins  of  Greenwich^  they  will 
look  to  Flam/lead's  hill;  they  will  recoiled  the 
name  of  Newton^  and  of  other  ancient  englijk 
aftronomers :  Hojuf  is  this  ijland  degenerated  f  they 
will  perhaps  add.  It  has*  not  at  prefent  onefchaol 
of  mathematics^  or  of  natural  philofophyy  in  any 
0f  it's  provinces. 

Rowing  then  along  the  wide-fpread  defolation 
of  London*^  they  will  pafs  through  fonie  arches 
of  it's'  broken  bridges,  Handing  in  the  midi^le  of 
the  ftream*  On  the  graiTy  (hore,  they  will  view, 
with  admiration,  the  ftill  remaining  portico  of  St. 
Paul\  and  perhaps  one  of  the  towers  of  Wejlmin^ 
Jleir  Abbey.  They  will  land  there ;  and  be  fhown 
the  pool  of  water,  where  Wejlminjler  Hall,  and 
the  Parliament  Houfes  ftood.  They  will  inquire 
in  vain  for  St.  James's  palace.  On  fearching  for 
it  in  a  wrong  place,  they  will  accidentally  difco- 
ver  the  portico  of  St.  Martin's^  then  again,  in  the 
Fields:  they  will  find  it's  columns,  half  buried 
in  the  earth. 

If  they  continue  their  voyage  up  the  Thames^ 
they  will  pafs  clofe  by  the  once  elegant  fituation 
of  the  brick  palace  at  Hampton-Court^  without 

•  Londiaium,— r0//a  negofiatormm^  et  commeatuum,  maxi- 
miciUhre.    See  fadu  AnnaL  lib.xiv.  c«33. 

knowing 
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knowing  'it.  Advanced  feme  leagues  fartheri 
tbey  will  fee  from  their  boat  the  (lately  remains  of 
Windfor  caftle :  but  perhaps  they  will  not  ven- 
ture to  land,  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  woods. 
The  fame  fear  will  damp  their  defire,  and  defign, 
of  venturing  fo  far  as  to  the  m,uch-celebrated,  but 
little  known,  ruins  of  Oxford. 

And  do  you  really  think,  replied  the  eldeft  of 
the  young  gentlemen,  that  the  englijk  can  ever 
grow  as  wild  as  the  arabs^  or  the  nubians  ? 

It  is  by  no  means  impoflfible,  replied  Crito. 
Length  of  time,  and  a  variety  of  events,  may 
gradually  produce  fuch  a  change.  The  englijk 
nation,  two  thoufand  years  hence,  muy  very  pof- 
fibly  be  in  the  fame  ftate  of  favage  barbarifm,  in 
whicli  it  is  faid  to  have  been  two  thoufand  years 
ago: 

Rurfus  6?  in  veteremfato  revoluta  figuram^. 

But  let  us  think  of  retiring  to  our  lodgings. 
The  fun  is  fet,  and  the  dangerous  evening  damps 
of  this  country  begin  to  make  themfelves  felt. 

•  ViRcii,  JEn.\u  449. 

Vol.  II.  U  Let 
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Let  us  take  care,  what  care  we  can,  of  thefe 
our  frail  bodies.  Notwithftandiiig  all  our  care^ 
chey  will  foon  be  diflblved,  as  you  my  dear  pupil^ 
have  reminded  us,  into  their  original  duft. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP,    III. 
TWENTY.FIRSt  DAY'S  CONVERSATION. 


Cedes  coempHsfdltibus;  &  domo^ 
Villaque^  [fiavus  quam  Tiberis  lavitj 
Cedes^  &  extruSis  in  altum 
Divitiis  patietur  hmres. 
Divefne  prifco  natus  ah  Inacho 
Nilinterefij  an  pauper^  (3  infimd 
JDegentefui  dio  fnoriris^ 
ViSima  nil  miferantis  Orci^ 
Omne$  eodem  cogimur;  omnium 
Verfatar  uma  ;  feri^  ocyis 
Sors  exitura. 

Hoi^AT.  Carm.  lib  ii.  od.  g. 

H  £  maufoleuin  of  Au^Jhus  was  built  in  the 
Gsmpus  Marttui;  frpnting,  though  at  foihedif- 
tancCf  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa.  It  was  of  a, 
circular  fiiape,  and  nearly  of  Ac  fame  fize  with 
ilitt  noble  temple. 

Ths  wallS)  though  not  the  roof,  of  this  m^xh 
foliQum  are  ftill  remaining/   The  circular  fpa^f 
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within  the  walls  is  one  hundred  and  feventy  feet 
in  diameter,  and  at  prefcnt  forms  a  garden,  filled 
with  orange  trees  and  other  fragrant  evergreens. 

In  this  garden  Crito  was  fitting  with  h.is  |>upil 
on  the  morning  of  June  19th,  and  attending  to  him 
as  he  read  the  above  lines  of  Horace;  when,  fee- 
ing the  two  other  young  gentlemen  enter  the  gate, 
he  rofc  to  meet  them.  -  >       ... 

Before  the  Company  began  their  ttfuil  morn- 
ing lefture,  they  took  feveral  turnV-  together, 
around  and  acrofs  the  garden.  ^- 

After  fome  agreeable  talk  on  Varioiis*  fubjefts, 
Crito' s  pupiMed' their  attention  to  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers  and  flirubs  *  among  which*  they  were 
walking. — Tbefe,  faid  he,  ar6  at  prefent  th^  only 
Qrnaments  remaining  of  this  imperial  maufoleum* 
Perhaps  fome  of  thefe  plants  niay  be  the  defcen- 
dants  of  thofe,  which  flouriflie^  here  in  the  time 
of  Sir abo^.  ,  .Such  chearfully^ looking  plants  ajid 
ilowers  feeiQ^.  indeed,  no  ii^pipperjeinbt^li&mon.ts 
for  the  martfions  of  dewh; . .  ;.  .  ,  ^,^, 
•.'...!:.:..     ^  .   ..I  :  •.  ..^  .  .  .  • 

I  HAVE  often  thought,  whi)e  wdikio]^ .i# .^^ 
neat  church-yard  belonging  to  my  father's  village, 

*$f£x.        Lib,  v*  p.  236.  '  '         •  .    ^    .  - 

•     '  that 
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tbiU  U  is  right' to  takje  fuch  methods  of  abating  the 
gloominefs  of  thcjgrgve,  and  of  fofteolifDg  it's  na- 
tural horrours. 


Th  e  s e,  fragrtfnt^  myftles^  \hefe  Jhitifiog-IeaVed 
iaureUi.may  t>e.(:QDfldered9  aa  if  planted  here  on 
purpofe  .to  ^^^imbicnis  a/the  mtmwry  oj tht  dt- 
parted.  They  .to^y  be  tonfidered  alfics  as*  repre- 
fcntingrtbe  Vmf»or^^./i(y  oC  the  fouK          . 

I  COULD  wilh,  my  dear  pupil,  replied  Crito^ 
that  ai)iopg  your  pobtic'Workfr  at  Ramc^  you  wotild 
favour  ifte  Vith  2ixi\oiQ'  to.  Euthanajibi ;  or,  if 
you  h^Ljyf^^'  mind  to'exprefs'that  idea  by  another 
^rdSpi^^  Genius  f^f  good  deaths 

.     •:..':  r.'  •••■■... 

With  regard  ta  mortality  ift  geners^l,  Horact 
will  fugged'  to  yoti  ftveiial  elegant^  iPeilc6tioi>s$ 
though  I  do  notTuppoHp,  you  will  choafe  to  fol- 
low his  train  of  thought,  in  the  inferences  which 
he  ufually  draws  from  thofe  reflc£iions. 

Yo u  may  find  other  claffical  afliftancrc.  Virgil 
fometiipes  confidered  death  in  a  much  better  light 
than  HoTa(^ti^  for,  notwithftanrding  Horace's  many 
fecial  virtuq&i  Virgil  wsls^  certainly^  a  much  bet- 
ter man^  ..You  will  recoUcfi,  J  am  fure,  with  plea- 
lurQ^  .tbofe  lines  of  the  fourth  iEneidi  in  which 
,:•    U3  '        .   Iris 
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Iris  is  defcribed,  as  engaged  in  the  benign  tod 
gracious  office  of  the  genius  of  death. 

Turn  JvfM  omnipoUn$^  longum  miferata  dolorenf^ 
Dijicilefpu  olituSj  Irim  demifii  Olympo^ 
Quit  luSantem  anirMm^  nexofjue  rtfolvcrei  attus.^^ 
Ergo  Iris^  croctis  per  caelum  rofcida  pennis^ 
MiUe  trahens  varios  adverfofde  colotesj 
Dcvolaij  (3  fuprd  caput  afiitit :  Hunt  ego  Diti 
Sacrum  jujfa  fero^  iequeijlo  corporefolvo*. 

You  will  viOi)  for  the  fake  of  greater  pro- 
priety in  this  paflage,  that  Dido's  life  bad  been 
more  virtuous^  and  her  death  in  particular  much 
more  holy.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  this  beautiful  defcrip- 
lion  of  Iris  would  have  anfwered  your  ideas  of  a 
guardian  angel,  defcending  from  heaveni  to  re- 
leafe  a  foul  ftruggling  in  the  laft  agonies  of  mor- 
tality, and  to  difengage  her  from  the  incumbrances 
ofduft. 

Indeed,  when  you  contemplate  thofe  confo- 
lations  and  overflowing  joys,  that  make  the  hour 
of  death  moft  fweet  to  good  men;  you  will  difdain, 
I  fhould  apprehend,  to  draw  up  your'  ode  in  the 
mean  ftyle  of  heathen  poetry.  You  will  much 
more  gladly  follow  the  foaring  ideas  of  fome 
chriftian  writers:  you  lArill  dedicate  your  odcy 

f  ^MEIDIV,  693* 

not 
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noc  to  the  Genius^  but  to  the  Angel  0/  good 
death. 

You  will  paint  that  angel  defcending,  in  ra- 
'aiant  fplendour,  to  vilit  the  couch  of  the  expir- 
ing faint.  You  will  place  around  that  couch 
Charity,  Hope^  and  true  Faith^  with  her  vifto- 
rious  crofs : 


eafola  voluftas^ 


Solamenquc  mali. 

i£N£iD,  iii.  660^ 

You  will  perhaps  attempt  to  defcribe  the  de- 
parting fpiiit,  as  juft  freed  from  the  flefh,  and 
following  this  blefled  company  in  their  re-afcent 
to  heaven.  You  may  form  fome  happy  and  pious 
ideas,  fitted  ior  the  purpofe,  from  that  pidure^ 
which  our  noble  young  friend  lately  taught  us  to 
admire  in  the  Cafitoline  gallery ;  the  Anima  Beatu 
of  Guido^. 

I  SHOULD  be  very  glad,  replied  the  modeft 
youth,  to  obey  your  commands.     But  the  fubjeCt 

•  Le  ieffein  it  U  figure  eft  de  U  flus granie  c^rreBhn.  Smr 
/(BH  njifage  hrllle  cette/erenite^  cette  dauce  fatisfaSion^  ftte  /*•« 
doU  efrtmver  amx  eipfroehet  d*nM  h^nbeur  iMaherahte. — C*eft 
mne  des  com^fitiont  let  pint  ffovantet  du  Guide — Va^Un  en 
eft  tris-ftmfle^  H  injmime  temt  trh-faetique. 

Abbe  Richardi  vol,  vs.  p.  »> 

U4  is 
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is  too  good,  and  too.  great.,  I  cannot  venture 
upon  it.  Such  an  ode  would  be  a  very  proper 
conclufion  and  crown  to  the  labours  of  a  pious 
^ray- headed  poet;  whofe  long  life  has  been  ipent 
in  following  the  didates  of  true  faith  and<faarity, 
^and  in  loolung:  forward  10  it's  end  with,  devout 
iippe.  But  I  aip  neither  yrprthy  nor  capable  of 
the  grand  employment.  It  is  much  better  to  be 
filent,  than  to  talk  of  fo  important  a  topic  in 
a  trifling  and  improper  manner,  as  I  certainly 
Ihould. 

The  company  now  fat  down  near  a  fpreading 
orange-tre;e. .  They  admired  it's. beauty.  The 
^Ideft  of  the  young  gentlemen  began  to  make  a 
comparifon  between  this  plants  the  bjranches  of 
which  were  loaded  at  once  with  t)ie  produ£lion$ 
oi  all  the  fe^fon^  in  the  year,  bud^,  powers,  and 
fruit;  and  this  mwfoleum,  wjiich,  has  the  hpnpur 
of  conuining  the  remains  of  many  worthies,  who 
died  young,  middled-aged,  and  old,  .in  all  the 
various  feafons  of  human  life. 

'  '   <■  , 

Happy  is  it  for  you,  my  dqar  young  friends, 
replied  Crito^  that  there  are  none  of  thefe  pro- 
duftions,  whether  on  the  tree,  or  gathered,  fweeter 
than  the  bud.  Marccllus's  virtue,,  both  in  life  and 
death,  was  fall  as  fwect  and  lovely  as  even  that  of 
^griffa  himfelf. 

MARCELLUS- 
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.J. 
«       •       • 


'Nor  i&te  thy  /t/^i  nor  hate:  '••  Bict wkainhau  iivjiy 
Livk  well:   How  long  orjkort^  jfermUiif^heaTfn*' 

'Marc ELL  us,.  ncphc^w-iV^^^foti-m-faw:^ 
Augujlus^  and  his  declared  fiicceflbTin  theiirapc^ 
rial  throne  of  Rome,  was  fuddenly  removed  by 
death,  from  all  this  jJolFefliofi  'and  prorpeft-  of 
grttritfeur.  Hewas*ct*oppcti  ih-Ai  very  flower  oF 
his  youth,  Svhert  fcarce'tweh'ty  years-  6f  age,     ^ 

Yet  had  he  miflWo  ^oodan-iife  of  Ms  time, 
as  to'  have  then  ali^eflSy^^atried  the  iffeaibh  and 
efteem  of  mankind,  tq  a  very  confidcrable  de- 
gree. 

For,  during  the  age  of  ^tt^w/?w5i  which  was 
x^ertainly  ill  fome  rcfpefts  a  very  fpleridid  epoch 
of  the  roman  hiftory,  although  fevcral  truly  great 
characters  appeared ;  of  whom  fomc,  and  in  par- 
ticular, Agrippa,  may  more  juftly  demand  our 
admiration  ;  yet  none  of  them  has  been  regarded, 
cither  in  that  or  in  Succeeding  times,    with  fuch 

general 
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general  love^  as  the  memory  of  this  amiable  young 
man. 


AMOR  ERAT  POPULI  ROMAN!. 

In  a  courfeof  reflexion  upon  the  amiable  cha* 
rader  and  immature  iate  of  Marcellus^  I  have 
often,  faid  the  young  nobleman,  recollefted  prince 
Hcnry^  elder  brodier  of  Charles  the  Firft. — Ex* 
cufe  the  intrufion,  Kvhich  yourfelf  occasioned : 
pray  proceed.  . 

In  meditating  on  the  charader  of  Marctllus^ 
replied  Criio^  I  alfo  have  often  recolle&ed  fome 
modern  chai:a£lers :  particularly  one  of  a  young 
nobleman  of  my  acquaintance.  May  his  life  be 
much  longer  than  that  o{  Jjfsfi^Uus  t  but  may  he 
continue  to  refemble  him  in  every  other  particu- 
lar! 

MARCELLUS'S  perfon  was  naturally  very 
beautiful :  it  was  improved  in  gracefulnefs  as  well 
as  ftrength,  by  his  perfeftion  in  all  youthful  exer* 
cifes :  but  his  mind  was  ftill  more  great  and  no- 
ble,    Animo  alacer  erat :  ingtnio  poteris. 

Th  e  s  e  qualiBcations  however,  whether  of  b$dy 
or  of  under/landings  were  but  trifling,  in  com- 

parifon 
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parifon  with  diofe  of  his  htart.  Adolefcens  pattens 
€rat  laboris;  voluptatibus  alienus :  Jrugalitatis  & 
contintntic:  in  illisy  cut  annis^  avt  opibus^  non 
mcdiocriter  admirandus. 

All  his  anions  were  fiuH  of  wifdom^  of  cou- 
rage^  of  hiodefty^  of  affability^  of  kindnefs. 

TuERfi  was  nothing,  indeed,  kind  or  good, 
which  the  fubje&s  of  Augujlus  did  not  hope,  from 
the  government  of  Marcdlus.  Fortunas  erat^  in 
quam  aUbatur^  tapax\ 

No  wonder,  that  his  bier  was  followed  by  fach 
general  lamentations. 

Mater  OBavia  nullum  Jinem^  per  omne  vitafum 
iempuSj  Jlendi  gemendique  fecit.  Lugubremvef* 
tern  nunquam  depefuit.  Intenta  in  unamrem  (me-^ 
tnoriamfcitictt  cdrijfimijilii)  &  ioto  animoafixaj 
talis  per  omnem  vitam/uit^  qualis  infunere^ 

But  Augujlus  fuffered  by  this  great  lofs  in  a 
double  capacity;'  as  a  relation,  and  as  a  roman. 

In  ^Marcellum  enim  Augujlus  incumbere  ettpe^ 
rat ;  in  Marcellum  onus  imperii  reclinare.  La* 
turns  enim  erat  Marcellus  quaniumcunque  illi 
avunculus  imponere^  £?,  ut  ita  dicam^  ina^di^care 

voluijfet. 
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voluiJfeU     Bent  enim  legerat  nulli  cejjura  ponicri 
fundamenta. 

This  eulogium  was  drawn  by  the  pen  of  Sr- 
neca*^  many  years  after  the  death  of  Marcdlm; 
at  a  time,  whisn  no  temptation  could  poffibly  exift, 
for  any  court-flattery  to  his  memory.  It  greatly 
confirms  the  truth  of  many  paflages,  which  we 
find  in  the  poets  of  the  Auguftan  agty  relative  to 
Marcellus*5  vattit. 
**- 

I  REMEMBER  fevcral  of  the  kind  in  the  works 
of  Horace.  Perhaps  there  may  be  fome  alfo  in 
Ovid.  Virgil^  as  my  pupil  thinks,  feems  to  have 
fhadowed  out  the  amiable  charader  of  Marcellus^ 
under  thofe  of  Pallas  and  Euryalus.'  However 
^t  may  be,  he.  certainly  introduces  a  very  fttik- 
ing  and  noble  panegyric  on  his  memory,  in  thofe 
lasnous  verfes  of  the  fixth  iEneid.  They  feem, 
indeed,  to  have  breathed  no  lefs  the  fpirit  of  fin- 
cere  grief,  than  of  the  fweeteft  poetry. 

The  deep  forrow  of  Augujlus  feems  juftly  de- 
pi  fted  by  the  language  of  Aruhifcsj  in  the  line* 
that  follow : 


Manibus  date  lilia  plenis: 


Purpureas  fpargam  Jlores^  animamque  nepotis 
*  Confol*  ad  Martiam* 


His 
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Hisfaltem  accumulcm  donis^  ^Jungar  inani 
Munere*. 

AUGUSTUS  honoured  Marcellus's  memory 
^vixh  the  mod  folemn  funeral  rites.  He  himfelf 
fpoke  the  funeral  oration ;  non  qtudtm  Jolitd  fud 
promptd  ac projluenti  eloquentidf;  for,  doubtlefsy 
it  was  interrupted  by  frequent  fighs  and  groans, 
rifing  no  Icfs  from  the  furrounding  multitude,  than 
from  the  orator's  own  bread. 

AUGUSTUS  thm^  with  his  own  hands,  placed 
the  urn  in  this  maufolcum.  He  had  erected  this 
beautiful  ftruclurc  for  the  reception  of  the  urns  of 
his  family,  and  friends.  He  in  particular  had 
declared,  that  he  would  not,  even  after  his  deaxh, 
be  feparatcd  from  thofe  two  perfons,  Agripfa  and 
Marcellus,  whom  in  his  life-time  he  had  fo  highly 
cftccmed,  and  fo  tenderly  loved  J. 


The  eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen  now  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  feemcd,  for  a  wiule^ 
abforpt  in  a  train  of  recolle3ion. 

♦  i£MEio  vi.  V,  81^3. 

+  Tacit,  Antial.  lib,  xiii.  c.  3, 

J  SeeP/ff.  p.  541. 
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Pardon  me,  faidbe,  for  interrupting  you,  by 
the  introduction  of  a  topic,  in  fome  meafure  fb* 
ireign  to  your  prefent  difcourfe.  Vohairty  in  that 
part  of  his  Henriadc^  where  he  defcribes  the  fpirk 
of  St.  Lewis  ihowing  to  Htnry  the  Fourth  the 
yet  unborn  heroes  and  worthies  of  \he/rench  na- 
tion, has  clofely  imitated  the  paflage  you  have 
quoted  from  Virgil^  and  very  properly  applied 
it  to  that  amiable  young  prince,  the  duke  oi  Bur* 

Quel  ejl  ce  jeune  prince^  en  qui  la  majejlc 
Surfon  vifage  aimabh  iclate  Jam  Jierte? 
D'iin  ail  d'indifference  il  regarde  le  trone. 
Cicl  /  quelle  nuit  foudaine  a  mes  yeux  Venvironne! 
La  Mart  autour  de  lui  vole  fans  s*arreler: 
Iltimhe  aux  pieds  du  trone^  etant  pret  £y  nonter. 

0  monjils !  des/ran^ois  voUs  voyez  leplusjujie: 
Lts  cieux  lejormeront  de  voire  fang  augufle. 
Grand  Dieu !  ne  faites-vous  que  montrer  aux  hu* 

mains 
Cettefieur  paffagere^  ouvrage  de  vos  mains  ? 
Helas  !  que  nUut  point  fait  cette  dme  vertwtufe? 
Ia  France^  fousfon  regnt^  eut  eteirop  hcureufe. 
fl  fit  entretenu  Vabondance  &  la  paix : 
Monfils  !  II  eut  compte  fes  jours  par  fes  hienfaits. 
II  eut  aimefon  peuple.   0  jours  remplis  d'alarmes  I 
0  combien  Usfranfois  vont  repandre  de  larmes^ 

Quand 
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Quandfous  la  mime  tambe  Us  vtrroiU  rtunis 
£t  Vipoux  &  la/cmme^  (3  la  mere  (3  lejih*! 

Whilst  I  was  at  Pqris  I  took  frequent  morn- 
tng  airings  in  my  chaife,  towards  Vincennes  and 
SL  Denis :  and  in  thofe  excurfions  read  over  thefe 
Rnes  of  Voltaire  fo  often,  as  to  imprint  them  tho- 
roughly on  my  memory. 

LOUIS  U  Grind  is  faid  to  have  been,  in  fe ve- 
ra! refpe&s,  a  fecond  Augujltis.  They  were  both 
examples,  indeed,  of  the  vanity  and  weaknefs  of 
th^  greateft  human  grandeur.  Louis  ftrongly  re- 
fembled  Augujius  in  his  family  misfortunes,  at 
that  melancholy  time  efpecially,  when  fo  many 
funeral  cars  clofely  followed  each  other  along  the 
avenue  to  St.  Denis;  bearing  the  beloved  duke 
of  Burgundy  f  and  many  others  of  the  royal  family. 

Pekmit  me,  (aid  Cri/o,  to  read  to  you.  from 
my  paper  of  notes,  fome  elegant  verfes  of  Albino^ 
vanusj  relative  to  thefe  misfortunes  of  Augujius. 
Far  am  I  from  recommending  his  poem  in  gene- 
ral td  your  perufal,  for  the  flattery  of  fome  parts 
-pf  it  is  even  impious,  but  only  fome  extrads 
from  it.  They  feem  to  have  been  compofed  by 
Albinovanus^  on  this  very  f pot j  where  we  are  now 
converfing. 

Condidit 
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Condidit  Agrippam  quott^  MarcelU^  fepulchro^ 

Et  cepit  generosjam  locus  ijle  duos. 
Vix  pofiio  Agrippd  tumuli  bene  janua  claufa  ejf^ 

Perficti  Ojfficium/uneris  ecceforor. 
Ecce  ter  ani.e  dads  juSura  novijfima  Drufus 

A  magno  hcrymds  Casfare  quartus  habet^ 
Clauditejam^  ParctCy  nimiiitn  referatafepulchra! 

Claiidite!  plus  jtifto  jam  damns  ijia  patet. 

CRITO'S  pupil  now  rofe  from  his  feat,  and 
took  a  Ihort  turn  by  himfelf  m  the  garden. 

The  company  foJIowed  him.  How  eagerly, 
my  dear  friends^  faid  he  have  Ave  heretofore 
furveyed  together  the  fepulchres  of  our  englijk 
princes^  in  Wejlminjler  Abbey  I  How.filently  have 
we  Itood  by  the  monument  of  Edward's  royal 
confort;  or  Avalked  over  the  duft  of  that  excel- 
lent queen  Matilda^  who  lies  near  Edward  the 
Confeflbr's  tomb;  though  without  any  grave- 
ftone  to  mark  the  placet  Surely  not  lefs  pleaHng 
is  the  melancholy,  which  now  overfpreads  the 
mind,  while  thus  we  are  recoUefling  the  amiable 
charaflers  of  feveral  perfons  here  interred:  I 
mean  thofe  eminently  virtuous  princes,,  whofo 
names  you  juft  now  mentioned;  and  who  fleep 
under  the  orange-trees,  and  beds  of  (lowers,  • 
among  which  we  are  now  walking.  Let  us  not 
furvey  this  garden  with  a  carelefs  eye,  or^  tread 

it 
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it  inattentively.  Who  knows,  but  under  thefe 
dew-befprinkled  violets,  the  good  OBavia  may 
be  repo$ng?  if  fo. 

Gentle  lady^  may  thy  grave 
Peace  and  honour  ever  have  ! 

You  remember,  my  dear  friend,  the  defcrip- 
tipn  of  that  beautiful  myitle,  which  is  faid  to 
have  flouriihed  from  the  tomb  of  Arijionous*: 
perhaps,  in  fome  of  thefe  myrtles,  the  aihes  of 
Agrippa  may  really  vegetate. 

Look  again  at  that  fweet  half-opened  rofe,  to 
which  you  were  juft  now  fmelling  without  crop- 
ping it :  may  it  not  have  fixed  it's  coot  in  the 
urn  of  a  Drufus^  or  a  Germanicus'f 

CRITO*S  pupil  now  iook  out  of  his  pocket  a 
fmall  volume  of  englijh  poems,  and  read  to  the 
company  the  following  lines : 

*  See  the  charming  adventures  oiArifionous^  which  are 
generally  printed  at  the  end  of  thofe  of  Telemackus. 

Uh€  mirtbe^  d*mMe  verdure  i2f  iPune  odeur  exqui/e^  naquit  an 
milieu  du  tombeau  ;  H  ile<va  fa  tfte  touffue^  four  couvrir  let 
deux  umti  difti  ramtuux^  W  de /ou  §mbre*  Cbacuu  tyeriUj 
f  »•  Ariftonous,  €u  recQmpenfe  de  fa  *vertu^  avoit  hi  cbangi 
far  Us  Dieux  en  uu  arhre  fi  beau*  Sophronime  fritfoin  de 
V  arro/er  lui^mfme.  bf  de  /'  bonorer  comme  une  di'vinite*  Cet 
arbre,  loin  de  vieilUr,  fe  renouvelle  de  dix  ans  en  dix  ans  ;  ^ 
les  Dieux  out  nfoulufaire  'voir  far  cette  merveille^  que  la  veriu^ 
fuijette  uu  fi  doux  farfum  daus  la  memeire  det  bommes^  ne 
meurt  jamais. 

Vot.  IL  X  Pcrhapi 
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Perhaps^  unknowing  of  the  hloom  itgivesi 
In  yon  fair  fcyon  of  Apo\\o*s  tree 

The  facred  dufi  of  young  Marcellus  lives  / 
Pluck  not  the  leaf:  'twere  facrilege  to  wound 

Th*  ideal  memory  offofweet  ajhade. 
In  thefe  fad  feats  an  early  grave  he  founds 
V     And  thefirfl  rites  to  gloomy  Dis  conveyed. 
Oh^  lofl  toofoon!  Yet  why  lament  afate^ 

By  tkoufands  envy%  and  by  heav'n  apprtv'd^?  . 

Such  lamentations  are  indeed  very  improper; 
as  I  remember  my  parenu  mutually  agreedi  fome 
years  ago,  when  beginning  to  recover  from  their 
deep  ai&iflion,  on  the  death  of  my  younger  bro- 
ther. ^  Man,"  faid  my  father,  fitting  near  the 
good  youth's  pifture,  ^^  Man,  (hort  fighted  as  be 
is  at  beft,  ought  ever  to  adore  vith  reverence  and 
.  thankfulnefs,  the  wife  and  gracious  difpofals  of 
Providence.  We  fee,  indeed^  frequently  re- 
moved from  this  world,  in  early  youth,  thofe 
perfons,  who  feemed  likely  to  do  much  good, 
and  to  enjoy  great  happinefs  amongft  us.  Yet, 
let  us  not  complain.  We  are  certain,  that  good 
perfons  are  much«happier  in  the  other  world  than 
in  this;  and  We  may  be  confident,  that  Goo  will 
never  want  inftruments  of  his  beneficence  here 

♦  Undefcttandiutiit  iUi  nthoere  txptdierit  t   An  illi  tic 
mortiCon/kliMmf    Sewbca,  adMartianu 

below.*' 
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below."    In  faying  thefe  words,  my  dear  father 
kindly  took  me  and  my  little  filler  in  his  ^rms. 

CRITO  now  call  a  look  of  alFe£iionate  tender* 
ncfs  on  his  pupil :  How  much  more  pleafing,  faid 
he,  are  your  ideas,  than  thofe  on  which  I  was 
ruminating  ? 

I  WAS  imagining,  that  If  aw  Augufius  bear  the 
urn  bf  Marcillus  into  this  maufoleum. 

•With  what  eameftnefs  muft  Augufius  then  have 
fecretly  wilhed,  that  he  had  lived,  and  that  he  had 
died,  like  Marcellus!  How  deeply,  in  the  bitter- 
nefs  of  confcience,  muft  he.  then  have  reflected 
on  the  great  difference  of  his  own  youthful  yearS| 
from  thofe  of  his  happy  nephew  ? 

The  extreme  wickednefs' of  Augu^us's  youth 
muft  always  have  been  a  very  heavy  burthen  on 
hia  mind.  It  is  true,  there  were  fome  allevia- 
tions of  this  confcious  weight:  for  it  is  allowed, 
that,  during  the  laft  forty  years  of  his  life,  he  was 
diligent,  and  f«cce(sful,  in  doing  good. 

SfiVERAL  political  writers  imagine,  that  the 

whole  life  of  Augufius  was  ruled  by  one  mean 

principle,  the  fcheme  of  obtaining  and  fecuring 

to  himfelf  the  fovereign  authority :  that  the  crimes 

X«  of. 
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of  his  youth  were  perpetrated  to  obtain  this  power ; 
and  that  the  good  works  of  his  later  years  were 
performed  merely  to  fecure  himfelf  in  it.  But 
an  ccclefiaftic  can  fcarcely  be  of  that  opinion : 
he  cannot  think  it  poffible)  that  any  mani  en-^ 
gaged  in  a  long  courfe  of  beneficence,  though 
perhaps  he  might  enter  on  that  courfe  not  from 
the  beft  motives,  fhould  be  able  to  avoid  being 
at  length  captivated  by  a  Jincerc  love  of  virtue, 
and  convened  to  it  from  his  heart. 

With  pleafure  let  us  recollefl  fome  of  the 
many  inftances  of  beneficence,  with  which  the 
years  of  Auguftus*s  manhood  and  old  age  were 
adorned. 

He  tncouT^ged  populatioftj  that  firft  work  of  a 
good  government.  Nccejfe  tjltnim^  utnafcaniur 
homines^  priufqudm  feliccs  Jiant. 

He  was  ambitious  to  fupport  the  general  j^^iic^ 
of  mankind.     Janum  quatcr  claufit. 

He  wifely  placed  the  glory  of  his  govemmenf 
in  works  of  beneficence.  Through  how  many 
cities  have  we  travelled,  which  were  built  by  Au- 
giijlus !  How  often*  have  we  met  with  the  remains 
of  his  other  public  ftruaures!  Let  us  recolleS 
what  were  our  fenirments  on  this  fubjeaj  wheii  at 

Treves^ 
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'Treves  or  Augjburg ;  when  at  Aviun  or  Turin  ; 
and  fincc  our  arrival  in  Italy ^  while  travelling 
along  t^e  Tea  coaft  near  Rmini  and  Pefaro. 

In  thefe  great  works  of  national  utility,  Au- 
gufius  feems  to  have  imitated  the  generofity  and 
.public  fpirit  of  his  noble  friend  and  counfellor, 
Agrippa. 

I  REMEMBER,  faid  thc  young  nobleman, fome 
of  the  refleftions,  with  which  you  favoured  us  in 
vifiting  Augujlus*s  bridge  at  Narni.  You  there 
compared  Angujlus^  in  thofe  works,  to  a  late 
emperor  of  China, 

That  chincfc  emperor^  replied  Crito^  was  in 
fevieral  refpefts  a  ,very  worthy  prince :  he  was  a 
proteftor.of  the  chriftians**  But  let  us  at  prc- 
fent  confine -ourfelve^  to  Augujlus. 

'  Mu^pH  of  the  felicity  enjoyed  by  mankind,  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  during  the  reign  of  An- 
gujlus^  is  doubtlefs  to  be  attributed  to  his  bencfi- 

•  The  emperor  CflOT^/,  who  died  in  1722,  in  his  laft  tcf- 
tamcnt  congratulated  htmfclf  on  the  vaft  fums  he  had  ex- 
pended during  his  reign  in  hiaking  new  canals,  new  dykes, 
new  roads,  and  other  public  works.  In  looking  over  his 
accounts  he  had  founa,  to  his  great  joy,  that  the  whole 
fuBis  he  had  expended  on  his  own  palace,  did  not  amount 
to  thc  hundredth  p.art  of  what  ho  had  laid  out  in  woiks  of 
Utility  to  his  fubjefts. 

Political  Annals  of  abbe  St,  Ticrre^  J/'-j- 
X  3  cent 
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cent  government.  It  conveyed  many  bleflings 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  and  of  the  country 
at  large ;  and  probably,  alfo,  to  all  the  provinces 
and  allies  of  the  roman  empire. 

Let  me  with  particular  pleafure  obferve,  that 
Augu/lus  ena£ted  feveral  laws,  tending  to  the  re- 
formation  of  manners :  that  he  very  diligently  and 
mercifully  himfelfadminifteredj't^tc^:  and  that 
he  was  alfo  very  careful  for  the  fccurity  of  pub- 
lie  plenty;  according  to  that  boafted  maxim  of 
Venetian  policy;  Giujlitia  femfre  in  pnlazzoy  e 
pane  in  piazza. 

That  Augnjius  greatly  promoted /tV^r^i^r^,  is 
perhaps,  comparatively,  but  a  trifling  confidera* 
tion.  For  as,  in  private  life,  it  will  be  much 
more  laudable  for  you,  my  dear  pupil,  to  be  daily 
employed  in  giving  bread  to  the  poor  families  of 
your  neighbourhood,  than  to  be  amufing  yourfelf 
in  y^ur  library,  by  the  profecution  of  any  learned 
or  elegant  compofition;  fo,  amidft  the  occupa- 
tions of  a  prince,  the  fupport  of  public  plenty  is 
ten  thoufand  times  more  ufeful,  and  more  truly 
honourable,  than  the  patronage  of  learning. 

On  entering  this  garden  about  half  an  hour 
ago,  faid  the  young  nobleman,  I  flopped  for 
fome  moments  to  look  at  the  antique  ftatue  of 

Plenljtt 
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Plenty^  vith  her  coruncopiaC)  which  ftands  by  the 
door.  My  political  friend,  who  was  widi  me, 
thought  that  ftatue^ery -fortunately  and  properly 
placed  a(  the  entrance  «f  Augujlus's  roaufoleum. 

I  REMEMBER  Very  Well »  faid  the  eldeft  of  the 
young  gentlemen^  turning  to  Crito's  pupil,  the 
Venetian  proverb,  which  your  good  tutor  men* 
tions.     I  thought  frequently  of  it  during  our. 
voyage  from  Venice  to  Pola. 

How  pleafantly,  replied  Crito*s  pupil,  did  we 
pafsourtimeatPc^Ai/  We  fat  down,  I  remember, 
between  the  four  columns  of  the  portico  of  that 
temple^  which  is  infcribed  ROMM  &  Augujh 
Cetfari^  Patri  Patria.  You  there  employed  an 
hour  in  perufing,  not  without  tears  of  pieafure, 
the  account  given  by  Suetonius  of  the  many  tef- 
timonies  of  ardent  affe&ion,  which  Augujlus  re-^ 
ceived  from  his  grateful  people.  The  inhabitants 
of  Romey  the  bufy  multitudes  which  then  fwarmed 
in  the  cities  of  Italy ^  and  over  every  part  of  her 
fruitful  hills  and  plains,  all  united  in  the  love  of 
their  fovereign.  The  other  fubjeds  of  theVomfln 
empire,  fettled  in  the  various 'parts  of  Europe^ 
AJia^  2Xid  Africa^  all  joined  their  juftly*merited 
thanks  for  his  goodnefs,  in  bene  gerendd^  per  ter^ 
rarum  orbeuy  repuhlicd.' 

X4  The 
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The  navigators  of  the  Mediterranean^  replied 
the  eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen,  were  not  lefs 
fenjihle  of  the  general  happinefs.  As  the  whole 
circuit  of  it's  fhore$  was  •then  fubjefl:  to  Rome^ 
and  as  the  whole  roman  empire  was  then  united  in 
peace  under  Augujlus^ '  commerce  conf^quendy 
had  in  general  no  enemy  to  fear.  The  fleets  fta- 
tioned  by  Augujius  at  Frejus^  Mifeno^  and  Ra- 
venna^  were  always  r^ady  to  fupprefs  any  unfore- 
feen  troubles. 

The  greateft  branch  of  the  roman  commerce 
was  that  with  EgyptK-  Atiguftus  feems*  to  have 
given  peculiar  attention  to  it's  cultivation  and 
improvement.  I  think  iSMe^imeas 'fays,  ihu^Au- 
gufius^m  the  laft  year  of  his  reign,  vifited  the 
fea-coaft  at  Baia  and  PuieoIL  *  He  wept  thither, 
perhaps,  with  fome  fmall  expeftation,  that  the 
waters  might  be  bf  fervice  to  a  conftitution  natu- 
rally weak ;  and  then  particularly  enfeebled  by  a 
difordcrywhichy  together  with  the  weight  of  years, 
was  finking  him  to  his  grave.  During  his  refi- 
dence  there,  he  muft  have  found  great  amufement 
in  viewing  the  Lucrine  port,  and  the  haven  near 
Mifeno^  the  works  of  his  departed  friend,  Agrip- 
pa:  works, ,  in  which  indeed  they  were  both  en- 
gaged,   during  very  troublefome  times.       But 

*  Sec  the  late  edition  of  Harris's  voyages,  book  i.  chap»a, 
feftions  8,  9,  lo. 
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while  Augujlus  was  thus  amuling  himfelf,  a  large 
(hip  from  Alexandria  came  into  the  harbour  with 
full  .fails*. 

The  crew,  hearing  that  their  emperor  was  then 
in  that  port,  gladly  feized  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
preffing  their  loyalty  and  gratitude  to  him,  under 
•whofc  mild  and  wife  government  peace  and  com- 
merce had  long  flouriflied.  Per  ilium  fe  vivere: 
per  ilium  navigare;  libcrtate  atque  fortunis  per 
tlhimfrui. 

With  what  pleafurcmuft  J12^^i^m5  haveliftened 
to  thofe  acclamations!  With  what  Iparkling  eyes 
muft  he  have  feen  the' mariners  hanging  garlands 
of  flowers  on  the'  prow,  on  the  poup,  on  all  the 
mafU,  and  yard-arms  of  their  veflel;  while  the 
fmooth  haven  of  Bai^r  echoed  to  the  found  of 
their  harps  atid  flutes!  From  the  deck  a  cloud 
of  incertfe  arofe  to  heaven ;  offered  for  the  prefei** 
vation  of  their  fovereign's  life,  and  for  the  long 
continuance  of  his  benign  reign. 

Pardon  me  for  troubling  you  with  the  repe- 
tition of  this  ftory.     Indeed,  whenever  I  recol- 

•  In  relation  to  the  appearance  of  the  alcxaxdrian  (hips, 
v^hen  entering  the  harbour  of  Baf\e,  fee  SenecaU  Epift,  77, 

Gratui  jllarum  fn<rvium  ahxandrinarum)  Campani4g  of* 
feSut  ffi;  omnis  in  filis  Putiolorum  turba  confiftit^  ISc. 

lea 
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le£l  it,  I  am  fenfible  of  frefh  pleafure.  As  an 
englijhman^  I  find  my felf  always  peculiarly  inter- 
efted  in  the  fentiments  of  the  fea-faring  part  of 
mankind. 

The  firft  time  I  read  this  dory  was  about  two 
years  ago,  when  I  was  at  Margate^  in  the  ifle  of 
Thanet;  attending  my  father,  who  was  advifed 
by  his  phyficians  to  bathe  there. 

I  It  EM  EMBER  I  then  heartily  wifhed,  that  his 
majefty,  our  late  good  old  king,  George  II,  had 
been  at  that  time  defired  by  his  phyficians  to  vifit 
the  fame  place. 

Jf  fuch  had  been  the  cafe,  his  majefty  would 
perhaps  have  made  ufe  of  that  opportunity  to  vifit 
the  grand  newly-ere&ed  pier,  on  the  neigbbouriiig 
fliorc  of  Ramfgaie.  He  certainly  would  have 
taken  frequent  airings  on  the  cliffs  between  Mar- 
gate  and  the  North  Foreland;  and  furveyed  from 
them  the  wide-extended  mouth  of  his  Thames. 
Perhaps  fome  large  fleet  of  engliji  merchantmen 
might  have  then  arrived  from  AJia  or  America. 
Hearing  that  their  goodold  king  was  on  that  coaft, 
they  would  have  fpread  all  their  colours  to  the 
wind,  founded  their  trumpets,  and  fired  their 
guns.  The  crews  would  have  faluted  their  fove- 
reign  with  repeated  cheers.      Cheerful  indeed 

had 
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had  been  that  fotmd:  the  applaafes  of  a  grate- 
ful people  would  have  been  far  more  cordial 
to  his  royal  bread)  than  any  medicinal  prefcrip- 
lion. 

But  let' me  not  longer  interrupt  you,  con- 
tinued he,  turning  to  Crito.  You  were  fpeaking 
of  the  goodnefs  of  Auguftus*  I  (hould  be  forry, 
if  I  have  hindered  my  friends  from  liftening  to  any 
of  your  obfervations  on  fo  pleating  a  topic. 

The  topic  is  indeed  very  pleafing,  replied  Criio^ 
after  a  fliortpaufe;  yet  I  muft  add,  that  on  fully 
confidering  the  whole  hiftory  of  Augujlus^  there 
neceffarily  rifes  one  reflexion ;  which  is  far  from 
being  equally  agreeable,  though  it  feems  highly 
important  and  inftru&ive* 

That  part  of  Augu/lus's  Hfct  which  is  gene- 
rally confidered  as  iVsgood  part,  comprehends,  as 
was  juft  now  obferved,  about  forty  years:  a 
fpace  of  time  equal  to  the  whole  rational  and  ac- 
tive life  of  the  generality  iof  mankind. 

The  powers  of  At^guflus  for  doing  good  far 
exceeded  thofe  of  the  gieateft  fovereigns  in  mo- 
dem Europe. 


Br 
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By  a  courfe  of  wife  beneficence,  Jo  long  and 
fo  powerfully  exerted,    it  is  natural  to  imagine, 
that  Augufius  muft  have  acquired  a  very  fplendid 
name;  a  real  and  folid  kind  of  glory  *. 

Yet,  furely,  Augyjlus  ought  never  to  have 
entertained  any  hopes,  that  the  horrid  crimes  of 
his  youth,  however  atoned  for  in  the  light  of 
heaven,  could  even  by  thefe  means  be  totally  ef- 
faced from  the  memory  of  men.  Succeeding 
generations  have  looked,  and  will  always  look,  on 
the  hiftojy  of  his  life,  with  hatred  and  deteftation, 
though  mixed  indeed  with  admiration,  and  with 
pity. 

Ti^is  is  a  xnejancboly  reflexion.  The  fame, 
alas  !  is  the  cafe  in  private  ftations;  The  crimes 
of  youth  fometimes  continue  as  an  indelible  ftain, 
throughout  life:,  the  bed  condu6i  in  manhood 
and  old  age  wUl  not  be  fufficient  wholly  to  regain 
the  favour  of  niankifld.  .;  Yet  let  not  fi^ch  perfons 
be  jop  deeply  difpiritcd.  J-.et  them  lay  aCde  in- 
deed all  claims  to  reputation  and  honour ;  but  let 
,them  fervently,  and  without  ceafing,  pray,  that 
their  penitence  may  at  length  .be  fiaivourably  ac- 
cepted by  the  moft  gracious  and  moft  merciful  of 
all  Beings. 

•  In  relation  to  Auguftui*i  clemency,  fqc  Stuect^^  LipJiusU 
edition,  p.  194,  i^S. 

CRITO 
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CRITO  now  turned  his  eyes  fufFufed  with  tears 
towards  his  young  companions.  Happy,  faid  he^ 
are  you,  my  dear  friends,  who  have  it  in  your 
power  to  begfn  your  lives  in  the  beft  courfe  of 
complete  virtue;  and  thus  to  lay  the  moft  folid, 
and  ample  foundation,  for  the  comfort,  happinefs, 
and  fplendour,  without  a  Jlaw^  of  whatever 
may  be  the  remainder  of  your  days :  whether, 
;  by  the  mercy  of  heaven,  you  fhall  be  removed 
Toon  to  a  better  ftate ;  or  whether  you  may  have 
it  in  your  power,  by  a  long  life  here,  to  add  daily 
to  the  happinefs  of  others,  and  to  your  own  vir- 
tues,   *  * 

On  the  whole,  what  fhould  be  your  higheft 
•  wifh  ?  Firft,  that  your  youth  may  continue  to  be 
as  virtuous  as  the  youth  of  Marctllus;  and  then, 
that  you  may  either  add  to  it  the  goodnefs  of  the 
middle  and  latter  years  of  Augujlus;  or  elfe,  die 
foon.  May  you  die  early,  rather  than  do  any 
thing  to  ftain  your  glory,  and  degrade  your  vir- 
tue! 

Deaths  if  it  Jin  "and  farrow  thus  prevent^ 
Is  the  next  blejfing  to  a  life  wtllfpcnt. 

Mt)  fifTa,  fttt  Si)r\  Q  Qtwi  ayvov  af$agj 
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-The  company  now  walked  out  of  the  maufo- 
leoin;  and  fiepping  into  their  carriage,  bid  the 
coachman  take  them  to  Marccllus's  theatre* 

The  prefent  ftatc  of  the  theatre  o( Uarcttlus 
is  fo  very  well  known,  to  all  perfons  who  have 
read  any  travels  to  Romc^  or  looked  over  a  col- 
ledion  of  prints  reprefenting  it's  antiquities,  that 
it  is  needlefs  to  infert  here  any  defcription  of  that 
grand  ftrudure. 

Suffice  it  to  obfervci  that  the  young  noble- 
man and  the  reft  of  the  company,  in  viewing  it, 
frequently  admired  the  beauty  of  it*s  archite&ure> 
but  much  more  frequently  thought  of  the  merits 
of  the  virtuous  prince,  in  whofe  honour  it  was 
ereded. 


CRITO  taking  out  his  Vratch,  and  finding  it 
yet  but  early  in  the  day,  propofed  taking  this 

*  SoPHOCL.  <Eiif%.7jr.  ver*849. 

oppor- 
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opportunity  to  vifit  the  arch  of  Dm/us.  It  is 
fituate,  faid  he,  in  a  very  remote  part  of  Rome: 
but  we  are  now  half  way  on  our  road  thither. 

Th£  company  readily  agreed  to  the  propofal ; 
and  proceeded  on  their  morning  ramble  towards 
that  arch,  paffing  under  the  weftern  fide  of  mount 

Palatine. 

They  looked  up  with  admiration  to  the  pom*  . 
pous  ruins  of  the  imperial  palace, 

O  F  how  much  forrow,  faid  Criio^  was  this  Pa- 
latine hill  the  feat,  in  Auguftus's  time!  How  was 
the  higheft  degree  of  human  grandeur  then  em- 
bittered, by  the  moft  heart-felt  difappointment 
and  grief!  Under  the  repetition  of  how  many  do^ 
meftic  misfortunes  did  Augtiftus  there  groan!  You 
remember  die  flattering  lines  of  ^/imov^nus. 

Cafaris  aide  domUm:  fum  certe/uneris  €xperSf 

Dehuit  humanis  altior  eje  malts. 
Jlle  vigil^  fummd  facer  ille  tocatus  in  arce 

Res  hominum  ex  tuto  cernere  dignus  erat. 
Necjleri  ipfefuiSf  nee  quenquamjltre  fuorum  ; 

Nee  quee  nos  fatimur  vvigus  &  ipfepati. 

Was  this  the  cafe  ?  Ah  I  no.    Even  his  moR  fevere 
enemies  might  have  pitied  him,  while  crying  out^ 
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Ai^*  oCpeKcv  T  «yov©^  t  efJkevtUy  ayttijJ^  r  (troXBc^eu*. 

Beside,  all  other  foVrow,  be  faw  his  fifter, 
the  excellent  0£lavia^  die  of  long  grief  for  the  lofs 
of  her  beloved  Marcellus :  he  faw  his  wife  Livia 
burying  her  only  good  fon,  Dru/us ;  Drufus,  who> 
next  to  Marcellus^  is  generally  defcribed  to  be  one 
of  the  moft  amiable  youths  of  his  time,  and  the 
moft  defervedly  regretted  by  his  family  and  coun- 
try :  Tiberius^  in  the  mean  time,  furviving  Drw- 
Jus^for  the  punijhmtnt  of  his  country^  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Julia^for  that  of  her  family^  furvived 
both  Marcellus  and  Agrippa. 

At  fome  diftance  from  mount  Palatine^  be- 
tween  the  Ccelian  and  Aventine  hills,  Hands  the 
arch  of  Drufus.  It's  top  is  overgrown  with  mofs 
and  fhrubs,  but  it*s  fides  are  (till  adorned  with 
two  rich  marble  columns. 

The  young  nobleman,  in  viewing  this  monu- 
ment of  the  memory  of  Drufusf^  recoUefted  what 
he  had  heard  and  feen,  relative  to  the  faid  romdn 
prince,  in  his  paflage  through  Lorrain  and  France; 
particularly  at  Ueiz  and  Lyons.     At  Metz^  faid  he, 

•  Horn*  II.*  r.  vcr.  40.     See  alfo 9ir^/0ff.  in  Auguft,  65, 

+  Frimumfuiffe  Dru/um^  cut  mortuo  arcus  dicatusjit^  ob/cr<vat 

Noriiius,  Cenotaph*  Pifan.  p.  412.  fq.     See  Reimar't  edit. 

of  Dioft  CaJ/l  p,  772.     This  arch  is  rcprcfcutcd  on  fome  of 

the  medaU  of  Drujus^ 

I  think 
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'  I  think  there  are  feveral  beautiful  remains  of  anti- 
quity^  which  are  afcribed  to  him  :  but  it  was  at 
Lp>nsy  that  Drufusj  by  his  moft  engagingbehaviour, 
efiablifhed  peace  and  tranquillity  through  all  the 
extenfive  regions  of  the  gauls.  It  was  at  Lyons^ 
then  the  capital  and  metropolis  of  that  country, 
that  he  ereded  the  famous  monument  of  the 
concord  of  fixty  gallic  ftates,  and  of  his  own 
dutiful  refpe£l  to  his  father  Augujlus;  I  mean 
the  altar  and  temple,  built  near  the  conflux  of  the 
Saont  and  Rhone*. 

.  CRITO'S  pupil,  who  had  taken  the  route  of 
Holland  and  the  Low  Countries^  recoUeded  the 
noble  monument  there  remaining  of  Drufus's  wif* 
dofUiandgreatnefsofmind;  namely,  the  canal  t, 

^  Of  that  ftrufture  tlxere  are  to  this  day  remaining  two 
ftately  columni  of  egyftian  granite.  They  may  be  feen  in 
'  the  cnurch  of  D*Enay^  which  ftands  near  the  point  of  tho 
conflux ;  and  probably  on  the  very  fpot  where  the  ancient 
altar  of  Augujhu  was  placed.  Thefe  two  granite  columns 
ieem  to  be  of  the  fame  fort  and  fize  with  thofe  oiAgtifui^M 
portico^  at  the  Fantbton  :  but  they  are  now  fawn  in  funder, 
and  divided  into  four  pillars,  which  fupport  the  fmall 
dome  of  that  church.  As  to  their  original  form,  pofition, 
and  ufe,  feveral  medals  may  be  c^nfulted. 

f  This  canal  extended  from  IJkUort  to  Doefiurg^  an# 
ciently  caUed  Drufus's  Burgb.  It  joined  the  Rbme  to 
the  ijetf  as  well  as  to  many  of  the  batawian  lakes  ;  and 
throuffh  them  to  the  northern  German  ocean.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  Peter  the  Great,  while  in  HMani^  might  at- 
tentively confider  this  great  work;  and  thence  take 
the  hint  of  feveral  Amilar,  and  ftill  more  noble  defigns,  for 
UQiting  the  riverS|  lakes,  and  fcas,  in  his  own  vaft  dominions. 

Vol.  II.  Y  which 
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which  this  adoptive  fon  of  Augujius^  with  a  truly 
imperial  defign,  and  in  the  fpirit  of  the  ancient 
wifdom  of  Egypt^  cut  through  part  of  Holland^ 
that  beautiful  European  Delta. 

The  eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen,  who  had 
paffed  fome  time  in  Germany^  particularly  in  the 
provinces  on  the  Rhine^  with  pleafure  added,  that 
above  fifty  german  towns,  which  now  cover  the 
banks  of  that  great  river,  all  owe  their  foundation 
to  the  wifdom  of  Drufus*  They  derive  their  origin, 
faid  he,  from  the  feveral  Rations,  which  Drufus 
prudently  chofe  for  his  encampments,  in  thofe 
then  wild  and  uncultivated  regions.  Such  was  the 
origin  oiStraJburg;  f«ch  of  Mentz.  I  remember 
feeing  at  Mentz  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  trophy,  or 
cenotaph*,  ercfted  to  the  honour  of  Drufus.  It 
(lands  on  the  higheft  fpot  of  ground  in^thc  citadel, 
exa31y  fronting  the  conflux  of  the  Rhine  and 
Main.  With  great  fatisfaftion  I  thence  viewed 
the  profpea  of  that  beautiful  country,  which 
is  now  the  garden  of  Germany^  wittered  by  thofe 
two  noble  rivers:  a  profpeft,  I  fuppofc,  in  fome 
meafure  analogous  to  that,  which  you,  my  noble 
friend,  have  feen  from  the  hjUs  at  Lyons. 

k  DiQ  Caffius^  lib,  55.  p,  77a, 

How 
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How  happy  is  it,  dear  fir,  continued  he,  turn- 
ing to  Crtto,  when  the  defolating  operations  of  war 
are  thus  mixed  and  tempered  with  the  works  of 
peace :  when,  by  the  benevolence  of  Providence, 
fo  much  good  is  produced,  even  in  the  midft,  and 
fpringing,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  greateft  evils ! 
May  fuch  be  the  confolatory  confequences  of  our 
prefent. norM-amem^n  wars!  May  the  britijh  ge- 
nerals in  the  New  World  become  there  the  founders 
of  as  many  cities,  as  Alexander^  or  his  imitator  Se- 
leucus^',  as  Augujlus^  or  this  his  noble  imitator 
Drufus^  have  been  in  the  Old ! 

But  why  am  /  thus  talking  ?  I  am  fure,  my  dear 
fir,  that  you  have  fome  paper  on  the  charader  of 
Drufusy  with  which  you  intend  to  &ybur  us  :  -  and 
where  better  than  in  this  place? 

I  HAVE  indeed  a  very  Ihort  paper  of  notes  on 
the  fubjed,  replied  Crito;  and  I  have  brought  you 
hither,  I  own,  upon  that  account.  But  though 
this  triumphal  arch  of  Drufus  be  a  proper  ohj^St 
for  awakening  our  curiofity,  in  relation  to  his 
hiftory ;  yet  the  fpot  is  by  no  means  convenient 
for  a  ftudious  ledurc.  You  fee  it  (lands  on  a 
great  public  roadt 

^  SstiucMB  built  Ao  le&  than  forty  cities  in  Afia. 
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1 F  you  pleafe,  let  us  retire  to  your  Iddgings* 
We  will  return  thither  by  the  way  of  the  temple  of 
Mifufva  Medica,  We  fliall  have  time  enough 
before  dinner  for  making  that  tour. 


The  company  now  turned  down  from  the  great 
road  into  the  foiitary  rural  lanes  of  the  Ciclian 
hill.  They  paffed  by  the  ruins  of.  that  great 
aquedud,  which  was  built  by  a  fon  of  Drufus. 
They  then  croffed  over  to  the  Efquifine  hill,  and 
flopped  at  the  door  of  a  vineyard. 

The  name  of  the  vineyard  is  Galuzza  ;  being, 
moil  probably,  a  corruption  and  confufion  of  the 
names  of  Cuius  and  Lucius^  the  fons  of  Agrippa^ 
and  grandfons  of  Auffu/his;  to  whofe  memory  Au- 
gujlus  here  ereded  a  bafilica,  and  a  temple* 

This  temple,  like  feveral  other  buildings  of 
the  augujlan  age, — as  the  Pantheon^  the  Maufo^ 
leumj  and  the  Hemicycliumoftht  Palatine  ApollOf 
—is  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda ♦•     It's  mofs-grown 

•  It  is  a  decagon.  It's  circuit  on  the  outfide  is  two 
hundred  and  twcnty-fivc  feet.  In  the  walls  between  each 
angle  are  broad  and  deep  niches  for  ftatues.  Here  was 
found  th|it  ftatue,  which  at  prefent  makes  a  principal  oma- 
ment  of  the  G/jr/?/>r/a«i  gallery;  the  ftatue  of  MiMerum.  with 
afcrpcntathcrfcct, 

**  walk 
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walls  and  lofty  roof  are  ftill  remaining,  though 
much  Ihatlered  in  many  places. 

The  company  entered  this  vineyard.  In  palling 
through  one  of  it's  walks,  they  looked  down  into 
the  fepulphral  vaults  of  the  Arruntidn  family: 
they  then  proceeded  to  the  temple.  In  the  centre 
of  the  temple  they  found  a  large,  fountain,  by  the 
fide  of  which  they  fat  down. 

CRITOj  in  a  penfive  pofture,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments reflcfted  on  the  common  lot  of  mortality, 
and  on  the  vanity  of  all  human  grandeur.  If  I 
remember  right,  faid  he,  Augujlus^  within  the  fhort 
fpace  of  eighteenmonths,was  deprived  of  C^ms  and 
Lucius ;  thofe  two  young  princes,  to  whom,  after 
the  d^ath  of  Marcelhsj  he  looked  as  the  fup- 
port  of  his  family,  and  whom  he  had  brought  up 
to  fucceed  him  in  the  imperial  power.— rSorrow 
upon  Sorrow ! — Perhaps  Augujlus  might  build 
this  temple  as  a  kind  of  medicmal  lenitive  to  his 
grief:  for  here  Minerva  was  honoured,  as  ano- 
ther Hygcia;  gracioufly  prefiding  over  the  health 
of  that  part  of  the  human  nature,  which,  though 
not  indeed  fubje£l  to  mortality,  is  yet,  from  the 
earlieft  childhood,  continually  liable  to  various 
pains,  and  dreadful  maladies.  Frequently  is  the 
^oddefs  of  Wifdom  on  this  account,  intitled  Mi- 
nerva Medica;  and  reprefented  with  the  attribute^ 
Y  3  Qf 
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of  jE/culapius*;  the  fcrpcnt,  and  the  wand ;  blcf- 
fing  mankind  with  the  medicmd  mentis^  as  he  did 
with  that  of  the  body. 

CRITO  now  opened  a  pocket-volume  of  Tully^ 
and  read  to  his  friends  the  introdu6lion  to  the 
third  book  of  the  Tufculan  queftions  :  Dc  agri* 

tudine  leniendd  t.     ^ 

The  converfation  afterwards  returned  to  it's 
original  fubjeQ:.  The  young  nobleman  took  no- 
tice of  the  pifturefque  appearance  of  this  ruined 
temple ;  and  then  fpoke  of  the  ilatues  of  Caius 
and  Lucius^  which  reprefent  them  with  the  attri- 
butes of  Cajiofznd  Pollux"^. 

Th  e  eldeft  of  the  young^gentlemen  commended 
Augujlus's  care  in  the  education  of  the  young 
princes  of  the  family.  For  though  Caius  and  Lu^ 
cius  died  very  young,  I  muft  prefume,  faid  he^  that 
they  had  received  much  inftru&ion  from  Augti/lus. 
He  was,  indeed,  very  unhappy  in  Tiberius  and 
Julia  ;  yet,  how  glorious  were  the  fruits  of  his 

•  Seethe  plate  of  the  temple  and  figure  of  Minerva  Mc" 
dicay  in  Mount faucoiCs  Journey  to  Italy^  C.  8 
-  +  ^idnam  efe^  Brute^  caufte  putim^  cur^  cum  confttmus  ex 
animo  W  corpore^  corporis  curandi  tuendique  caufa  quajita  Jit 
art,  ejus  atque  utilitas^  deorum  immortalium  inventioni  ctnfe^ 
crata  :  animi  autem  medicina^  nee  tarn  defiderata^  ftTr. 

J  Thefe  ftatues  were  found  near  the  theatre  of  Marcellus^ 
and,  arc  now  placed  on  the  afcent  to  the  Cepittil. 

paternal 
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paternal  care  in  Mar cellus^t. Dm/us j  and  German 
nicus  !  What  imperial  palace  ever,  in  one  reigni 
produced  three  fuch  young  princes  ? 

AIay  a  fimilar  education  for  ever  blefs  all  the 
royal  youth  of  Europe  I  But  why  dp  I  fonafo  im- 
perfeS  a  wilh,  on  .fo  great  an  occafion  ?  May  they 
bebleffedvith  a/^iri>«/^<r  education:  even  with 
thofe  inftrudions,  which  the  goddefs  of  this  tem- 
ple is  {aid,  under  the  fhape  of  Mentor^  to  have 
herfelf  beftowed  on  the  youthful  heir  oi^grtcidn 
kingdom;  and  which  a  Ftnelon  has  copied  fo  ex- 
cellently, for  the  benefit  of  all  the  princes  and 
people  of  Eur  oft ;  thougU  his  amiable  pupil,  the 
duke  of  Burgundy^  died  equally  youpg  with  DrtJh 
fus  and  Gtrmanicus. 

I  AM  fure,  dear  fir,  added  he,  turning  to  Crito^ 
you  muft  often  have  thought  on  that  noble  work, 
with  great  pleafure,  during  your  laft  journey 
tbrotigh  France ;  efpecially,  while  you  were  vi- 
fituig  the  archi-epifcopal  church  of  Cambray  ;  or 
when  feated  by  fome  of  the  fhady  fountains  in 
the  gardens  of  Marli. 

CRITO  liftened  with  glowing  fatisfa6tion  to 

thefe  fentiments  exprefled  by  his  young  friend. 

He  then  turned  round  to  his  pupil,  and  defired  to 

borrow  for  fome  moments  his  jpocket  Horace.  He 

Y  4  opened 
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qpened  it  at  the  fourth  book^  and  read  the  follow^- 
ing  lines. 

Fortes  crcantur  fortihus  (3  lonis^^ 
DoBrinafed  vim  prbmovet  infitam  ; 
ReSique  mores  peSora  rohorant ; ' 
Utcunque  defeclrc  moxes^ 
D^decorani  bene  nata  culpa  ^» 

After  Marcellus's  deaths  continued  Crit0^ 
JDrufus  and  Tiberius^  the  two  princely  brothers  of 
whom  Horace  here  fpeaks^  were  educated  together 
in  the  palace,  and  under  the  eye  of  Augufius. 
Germanicus^  the  fon  of  Drufus^  had  afterwvdsiai 
you  oblerve,  the  fame  happincfs, 

D u Rx  N  G  the  life  of  Auguftus^  thefe  three  prin«» 
ces,  though  the  charafter  of  Tiberius  feems  always 
to  have  been  the  loweft  of  the  three,  were,  in  ge- 
neral, regarded  by  the  public  with  very  great 
efteenu    The  romans^  ftill  more  than  their  enemies^ 

Sen/ere^  quid  mens  rite^  quid  indoles 
Nutrita  faujlis  fub  penetralibus 
PoJJit;  quid  Augujli  paternus 
Jn  pueros  animus  Ncrones  t. 


*.  pi^rm.  Lib,  JV,  Od,  4, 
t  lb,  vcr.  25, 


Put 
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Bdt  let  us,  atprefent,  confine  our  thoughts  to 
Drufus. 

,  • 

Hs  feems  to  have  been  blefTed  with  a  very  ex- 
cellent natural  difpofition^  as  well  as  with  a  good 
education. 

Adolefcens  eratJot  iantanmque  virtuiwih  quantas 
natura  mortalis  redpitj  aut  induflria  perficiL  Cujus 
ingeniunh  vtrum  bellicis  magis  operibuSj  an  civilibus 
Juffectrit  artibuSy  in  incerto  efi :  morum  certe  dulctdo^ 
(S  adverfus  amicos  omnes^  (tqua  &  farjui  itfiimatio 
inimitaiilisfuijfe^  dicitur. 

lut  this  panegyric,  of  Vdleius  Pater  cuius  we 
muft  certainly  make  fome  confiderable  allowances 
for  the  exaggeration  of  court  flattery :  but  I  ap- 
prehend it,  in  the  main,  to  be  founded  on  truth. 
The  teftimonies  alfo  of  other  ancient  writers  feero 
to  confirm  it.  It  is,  I  fuppofe,  from  thefe  writers, 
that  the  authors  of  the  Modern  Univerfal  Hiftory 
have  extraded  a  very  fplendid  character  of  this 
hero. 

JDRUSUS  was  a  man  of  an  unhltmijhed  charaScr; 
ef  a  probity^  which  was  proof  againjl  all  temptations i 
cf  great  honour^  open-heartedj  and  an  enemy  to  all 
manner  of  deceit  or  diffimulation.    He  was  no  rpay 

inferiour^ 
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inferiour^,  zither  in  courage  or  conduS^  id  the  mojl 
experienced  commanders  of  his  age;  and  hadno(hing 
in  view^  in  all  his  expeditions^  but  the.glary  oj  the 
roman  name,  and  the  public  welfare.  By  the 
laft  expreflions  the  authors  probably  meaa  tki 
tuelfare  of  the  roimn  Jlate^ 

The  charafter  of  Drufusj  ftid  the  eldeS. of  the 
young  gentlemen,  feems  ta /refemble  that  of  cmr 
illuftrious  ^rinct  of  Walesy^onbf  our  grc^  Edward 
the  Third.  I  think  you  have  feen  his  monuincnt 
Bi  Canterbury  ;  and  you  cannot  but  recoUelK  his 
military  trophies  at  Windfor* 

He  certainly  refembled  Drufus^  replied  Crito^ 
infeveral  exalted  virtues:  but  particularly  in  thofe 
mod  amiable  of  theni  all, '  filial  refpeft  and  love« 
To  virtues  of  this  kind  may  you  ever  continue  to 
give  your  principal  attention ! 

It  is  true,  that  in  military  affairs  Drufus,  after 
the  deceafe  of  Agrippa,  was  the  greatefl  charafler 
of  the  timesi  His  campaigns  in  Germany  gave 
full  proof,  both  of  his  conduct,  and  of  his  courage. 
You  mufl  have  noticed,  I  am  fure,  many  coins  of 
Auguflusj  which,  in  honour  of  the  viBories  of 
Drufus,  are  adorned  with  military  trophies,  and 
with  the  infcription  ^^  DcCermanis.", 

But 
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But,  in  what  manner  fhall  wt  fpeak*  of  thofe 
viaories? 

* 

DRUSUS'S  ATtny^  in  his  laft  campaigns,  paffed 
the  Rhine  and  Wefer^  and  ravaged  the  whole 
country  even  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe. — Pitiable 
Germany  /-i— how  often  are  thy  fair  provinces  exr 
pofed  to  the  ravages  of  war !  Thy  plains,  from. die 
banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe^  are  even  now 
fmoking.  with  blood.  With  what  horrour,  my 
dear  pupil,  did  we,  laft  fpring,  pafs  over  feveral 
fields  of  carnage,  in  Wejlphalia^  Hejfe^  and  the  do. 
minions  of  Brunfwick  ! 

But  Drufus^  being  commander  of  the  rom^rn 
army  in  that  bloody  expedition,  incurred  the 
deepeft  maledi6tion  of  the  german  nations.  On 
his  head  their  heavieft  curfes  fell.  Permit  me  to 
read  to  you  fome  few*lines,  which  I  have  extra£ied 
from  Barrels  Hiftory  of  Germany.  Tandis  quid 
Rome  Drufus  etoit  regreUe^  comme  un prince  dun 
inerite  diftingue;  brave,  vertueux,  plcin  de  bonte^ 
digne  de  remplacer  Augufte ;  en  Germanic,  les 
caUeSj  lesfaeves,  lei  cherufques,  fe  rejouij^oient  de 
fa  mort.  Ih  avoicnt  eprouvcy  de  la  part  de  cc 
prince,  [or  rather  from  the  roman  army  under  his 
command]  des  cruautes  inouies:  cc  qui  rendit  fa 
mimoire  Ji  detejlable  parmi  tux,  que  lorfqu'ils  vou- 

loient 
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hient  du •  mal  a  quelqu'unj  ih  fouhaitoient^  quit 
tombdt  cntrc  Us  mains  £un  autre  Drufus*. 

I  itEMEMBER  that,  when  ve  afterwafds  came 
from  the  northern  parts  of  Germany  into  the  Pala- 
iinaie^  I  pafled  foroe  days,  at  Manbtim^  in  reading 
the  difmal  hiftory  of  the  deftrudion  in  that  coun- 
try, done  by.  order  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and 
by  the  army  under  the  command  of  marfhal  TV 
rennc:  a  name,  which,  oh  this^  occafion,  I  grieve 
tp  repeat.  I  then  th6ught,  that  a  parallel  might  be 
drawn,  between  tlje  gcrman  expedition  of  Drufus^ 
and  this  fad  part  of  the  military  hiftory  of  Turtnne. 
Both  muft  have  been  hated  in  Germany^  for 
executing  the  orders  of  their  fovereigns :  while 
both  were,  juftly,  beloved  at  home,  for  their  own 
virtues  t. 

CRITO  now  paufed  for'fome  moments;  an4 
then,  refuming  his  difcourfe,  recited  thofe  welK 
known  verfes  o£  Addifon: 

*  Hiftoire  d'Allemagne,  vol.  i«  p.  146.  quarto  editioa. 
Pere  Barre  refers,  on  this  head,  to  Crufius  ;  Ann.  Sucv. 
lib.  ii.  p.  2«  &  45, 

+  "  A  military  prefeJJiQn  is  ^vety  dangerous  t^perfons  defirtfUi 
of  leading  a  life  of  goodnefs.'*  Such  was  the  famous  reflec- 
tion of  marfhal  ^urenne^  made  by  him  on  his  death-bed  ; 
probably  while  recolleding  the  dreadful  ruin  of  the  Pala^ 
tinate^ 

*'  Men  may  li*ve  fools ;  but  fools  they  cannot  die  /"  • 

Should 
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Should  he  go  further^  numbers  will  be  wanting 
To  form  new  battles^  andfupport  his  crimes. 
Ye  Gods !  what  havoc k  does  ambition  make 
Among  your  works  *  /  ♦ 

Wou  Lb  I  were  now  endued  with  the  thoughts 
and  the  language  of  an  Addifon^  or  of  a  Fenelon; 
duly  to  lament  the  difmal  eflFeds  and  confequences 
of  the  pride  of  monarchs,  difmal  to  the  world  in 
general,  and  ten«foldmore  difmal,  often,  to  tbem« 
felves! 

LEWIS  lived  long  enough  to  fee  the  Palatinatt 
revenged  at  Blenheim*  Augti/lus  lived  to  behold 
and  feel  the  heavy  punifhment,  which  the  Neme* 
Jis  of  Germany  poured  down  upon  the  legions  of 
Varus.  Permit  me  to  read  to  you  a  fliort  extraft 
from  Dion  Cajius. 

ToT£  le  jxftdoiv  p  AvysqrO*  rft  r«  Ou«p«i  (rviL^t^yi%ora, 

«€pi  rtiv  7€pfucvii*v  Seer  totc  iuyi<;oy,  on  ^  £iri  t«j» 
Itm3uw,  Tt|v  Tf  Ptffiri)V  «VTi|V,  opiiviffeiv  ffCpag  wfoaeiounre. 

Such,  indeed,  wasatlaft  the  cafe. 

Let  us  refled,  my  dear  and  noble  friend,  for 
a  few  moments,  on  the  flatcly  magnificence  in 

which 
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whicK  Rome  appeared,  towards  the  clofc  of  Au^ 
gufhis's  reign :  when  the  buildings  we  have  this 
dayvifited;  his  imperial  maufoleum,  the  theatric 
of  MarcelluSj  the  triumphal  arch  of  Drufus^  and 
this  temple,  were  all  in  their  full  fplendour.  Then 
let  us  afk  ourfelves,  What  was  the  mighty  power, 
that  could  be  able  to  deftroy  this  proud  city  ? 
The  warlike  defcendants  of  thofe  very  getman 
nations,  whofe  lands  nirere  invaded  and  ravaged 
by  Drufus's  army. 

Please  to  recoUeft,  my  dear  pupil,  thevifibn 
which  appeared  to  jEneiis :  the  vifion  of  thofe 
future  roman  generals,  who  were  to  punifh  Greece 
for  it's  ancient  cruelties  to  Troy: 

Ille 
ViBor  agtt  currum^  ccejis  injignis  achivis : 
Eruet  ilk  Argos^  agamtmnoniafque  Mycenas 
Vitus  avos  Trojcc*. 

In  the  fame  manner,  you* may  imagine  that  ge^^ 
man  prophetefs,  who,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe^ 
drove  back  the  ronmn  army  by  her  execrations. 
You  may  imagine'  her,  I  fay,  on  one  hand,  de* 
Bouncing,  fpeedy  death  to  Drufusj  and  loading 
with  curfes  the  whole  family  of  the  Cttfars ;  in 
the  fame  ftyle,  perhaps,  zsxhtbritiJhdruidcMxkA 

♦  >Eneid.  vx.  •837t 

the 
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iht  PlantagenH  family :  ♦  on  the  other  hand,  ^ 
turning  to  the  feveral  nations  of  Germany^  and 
prophecying  their  future  viftories*  "  The  de- 
fcendants  of  this  chief  of  the  bruScri  ihall  fub- 
due  Mcntz  and  ^Lyons^  and  expel  the  romans 
fronfi  all  the  provinces  of  GauL  The  pofterity  of 
that  chief  of  the  quadi  fhall  take  ample  revenge 
on  Rome  herfelf ;  (hall  fire  Mount  Palatine^  fhall 
deface  Drufus's  triumphal  arch,  Ihall  overthrow 
the  maiifoleum  of  Augujlus^  and  trample  indig- 
nantly on  his  aflies." 

V 

It  feems  very  obfervable,  faid  the  young  no- 
bleman,  that,  in  digging  among  the  ruins  of  this 
temple,  feveral  of  if  s  ftatues  and  ornaments  hav^ 
been  found  broken  and  battered ;  and  among  them 
lay  fome  old  german  hatchets,  probably  the  in-' 
ilruments  of  their  demolition  t. 

But  enough  of  Germany j  hid  Crito:  I  fhould 
not,  perhaps,  have  proceeded  fo  far  in  this  kind 
of  digreflion,  had  I  not  confidered  you,  my  dear 
fellow-travellers,  as  in  a  manner  peculiarly  con- 
cerned in  the  hiftory  of  ancient  Germany.  Your 
illuftrious  families,  it  is  very  likely,  are  all  de- 
fcended  from  fome  german  origin.     Your  f axon 


•  Sec  Grays  Ode :  Rulnfeixe  thie^  He. 
t  Sec  abbe  Kicbartt  Voyage  d'ltaUc. 
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anceftors  came  into  England  from  thofe  provinctSt 
vhich  are  walhed  by  the  Wtjtty  and  by  ^^Elht. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  thoughts  again  to  Drufui^ 
and  confider  him,  not  amidft  the  horrours  of 
i^ar,  but  in  a  far  more  amiable  light ;  in  his  io- 
fnefiic  and  civic  character. 

Occidit^  exemplum  juvenis  vencrabile  morum : 
Maximus  illc  armis :  maximus  illc  toga. 

Like  his  dear  Antonia^  the  worthy  daughter 
of  the  virtuous  and  beautiful  OSavia^  Drufus 
united  to  a  graceful  body  a  ftill  more  lovely 
mind.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  poffefled  of  all 
ihe  qualities^  which  are  fitted  to  produce  either 
efteem  or  affedion.  He  was  generous ;  he  was 
popular: — 

If  1  be  not  miftaken,  faid  the  eldeft  of  the 
•  young  gentlemen,  Drufus  had  deeply  imbibed  the 
doQrines  of  civil  liberty.  In  cafe  he  bad  fur- 
vived  and  fucceeded  Augufius^  it  was  generally 
cxpefted,  that  he  would  have  reftored  the  romaz 
republic*. — Credebatur^  Ji  remvi  potitus  Jortt^ 
libertatcm  rcdditurus. 

f  See  Tacit.  Ann*  lib*  i.  c.  33. 

Iv 
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It  wai  fo  reported,  faid  Crito^  but  I  know  not 
with  what  truth :  much  lefs  can  I  pretend  to  judge, 
whether  or  no  a  defign  like  this  would  have  been 
really  expedient.  I  ihould  rather  imagine,  that 
Drufas's  good  fenfe,  and  good  intentions,  would 
in  that  cafe  have  dire&ed  him  to  another  work; 
to  a  plan  and  fyftem  of  policy,  lefs  fplendid  per- 
haps, but  in  reality  far  more  beneficial  for  the 
public. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that 
JDrufui  was  generally  beloved  at  Rome.  Magna 
ejus  erat  apud  populum  romanum  memoria.  His 
charaQer  was  refpeded  highly,  to  ufe  a  modern 
expreffion,  both  by  the  country  and  the  court- 
party. 

No  R  let  us  liften  to  the  vulgar  calumnies  thrown 
out  againft  Augujlus*.  Wicked  as  courts  fome- 
limes  may  really  be,  yet  I  do  not  believe  they  are 
ever  nearly  fo  bad  as  they  are  reported :  and  I 
am  confident,  that  you,  dear  fir,  from  your  na- 
tural gencrofity  of  heart,  and  from  a  ftrong  fenfe 
of  political  duty,  will  often  turn  your  ears,  with 
horrour  and  deteftation,   from  many   villainous 

*  ^ifpi^cere  rtgmantilus  cinfilia  filiorum  ingenia;  nequt  oh 
mliud  interceptoSy  quam  quia  populum  romauum  aquo  jure  com'* 
fUSi  rtddita  Uherutf  agitanjerint. — Hot  'vulgi/ermouts^  ^r. 
*  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  ii.  c.  82. 

Vol.  II.  Z  lies. 
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lies,    fuggefted  againfl   government  with  equaji 
falfhood  and  malice. 

AUGUSTUS  feems  not  only  to  have  been  to- 
tally innocent  of  this  villainous  accufation,  but  to 
have  been  really  and  deeply  afflided  at  the  death 
of  Drufus. 

r  CAN  NOT  but  think,  that  the  grief  and  affec- 
tion of  Augujlus  towards  this  bis  amiable  adopted 
fon  muft  have  been  fincere,  while  he  was  com- 
pofing  the  hiftory  of  his  life.  He  even  fpoke  the 
funeral  oration  over  his  corpfe. 

I N  that  oration,  Augufius  declared,  with  tears, 
that  all  he  vwiflied  for  the  glory  of  his  then  furviv- 
ing  children  was  this — that  they  might  live  to  re- 
femble  Drufus. 

H  E  added,  in  the  ftyle  of  a  roman  orator,  that 
all  he  defiredybr  himfelf  was,  that  he  might  die 
like  this  hero,  in  the  fervicc  of  his  country ;  in 
flie'midft  of  his  triumphs.     ' 

The  emperor  afterwards  took  the  urn,  bore  it 
into  his  maufoleum,  and  placed  it  there ;  proba- 
cy near  that  of  Marcellus. 


The 
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The  -folemn  entry  of  Drujus's  corpfc  into 
Rome*;  the  deep  and  mournful  filence,  vith, 
vrhich  his  urn  was  depofited  in  the  tomb ;  thefe, 
my  dear  ffiends,  are  fubjefts  of  meditation,  far 
more  edifying,  far  more  pleafing,  than  the  de- 
fcription  of  any  ovation,  or  triumph. 

Yet,  plealing  as  is  the  idea,  let  me  refrain 
rayfelf  from  enlarging  on  the  fubjefl. — There  is, 
however,  one  circumftance  relative  to  it,  on 
which  I  could  be  glad  if  you  would,  for  fome 
moments,  indulge  your  imaginations* 

The  hiftorian,  Livy^  was  at  the  time  of  iJrw- 
Jus's  burial  about  fifty  years  of  age.  It  is  highly 
probable,  that  he  was  then  refident  at  Romc^  and 
prefent  at  the  funeral  folemnity.  Let  me  defire 
you  to  confider,  what  were  moft  probably  his 
thoughts  on  that  occafion. 

Is  it  not  likely,  that  he  meditated  upon  it  with 
much  implication  of  mind?  If  we  examine  the 
epitome,  or  contents  of  his  hiftory,  we  fliall  find, 
that  the  adions  of  Drufus  conftitute  the  principal 
argument  of  the  five  laft  books;  and  that  the  con- 
clufion  of  his  whole  work  is  Drufus' s  death. 

•  Aecidihitt^  mi  hmnc  mortem  Drufi^  ingens  cH/ium pro'vin" 

fiartfrnfme  W  Mius  lialiit  iefidtrinm  :  fer  quam  *Jfufis  in  offi- 

Cium  lugubxt  municipiis^  cohniifque^  u/que  in  urbem  du£tum  erst 

fiums^  triumfhpfimillimuM.     Seneca^  Confol  ad  Martiam. 

Z  2  Corpus 
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Corf  us  Romam  ptrvcSlum^  0  in  C.  jfulii  *  tu^ 
mulo  conditum.  Laudatus  ejl  a  Ccsfare  Augufio 
vitrico;  (Sfupremis  ejus  plures  honorcs  addiU. 

The  great  and  noble  work  of  Livy's  romanh\£- 
tory  thus  clofing  with  the  funeral  of  Drufus^  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  writer  exerted  the  full 
flrength  of  his  genius  on  this  mournful  occafion; 
particularly  by  delineating  the  chara£ler  ofDrufus 
in  a  ftyle  fuitable  to  the  hero's  merit,  and  worthy^ 
of  his  own  pen.  If  the  conclufion  of  Livy*s 
labours  were  yet  extant,  I  ihould  probably  with 
.much  pleafure  have  prefented  to  you  an  extrad 
from  it  this  morning,  while  ydu  were  ftanding 
under  the  (hade  of  Drufus's  arch. 

How  does  this  refle£lion  recall  our  repeated 
wifhes,  that  the  hiftory  of  Livy  had  been  found  at 
Confiantinople  entire ! 

Pardon  me  for  this  reverie,  faid  the  young 
nobleman;  but  I  cannot  help  imagining,  that,  if 
the  learned  world  be  ever  to  rejoice  in  fuch  a  dif- 
covery,  that  difcovery  will  moft  likely  be  made 
in  Italy;  probably  within  the  precinQs  of  Rome. 
t'erhaps  on  fome  fortunate  day,  a  cheft  may  be 

*  Augufti  ejf  intelligendum.  Nam\  Inauit  Dhj  ts  to  r« 
A*y»r»  ixn^iv  x«titi9i?.  .  Seg«  Vidc  livit,  edit.  oxnt. 

voLvi.  p.  17.5. 

found 
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found  deeply  buried  in  the  ruins  of  this  city  :  a 
cheft  containing  the  works  of  Livy^  in  great  mea* 
fure  perfeft,  together  with  fomc  other  ancient 
authors.  This  conjeflure  will  not  fecm  totally 
abfurd  to  thofe  perfons,  who  have  been  eye-wit* 
nefles  ofrthe  furpriiihg  depth  of  foil,  to  which  the 
ruins  of  this  ancient  city  extend.  They  extend, 
in  fevcral  places,  fo  low  down  as  twenty  feet;  iii 
the  Calian  hill  to  near  feventy.  Among  thefc 
ruins,  and  particularly  among  thofe  on  Mount 
JPalatine^  feveral  arched  vaults  have  been  fre- 
quently difcovered  by  accident,  at  different  pe- 
riods  of  time.  Many  curious  paintings,  and 
many  chef-d'ceuvres  of  antique  fculpture,  have 
been  found  in  thefe  fubterranean  receffes.  Is  it 
not  poffible,  that  fome  of  them  may  contain  a  far 
more  precious  treafure  ? 

I  COULD  wifh,  faid  Crito*s  pupil,  that  the  god- 
defs  of  this  temple  would,  with  her  fnaky-wreath^d 
wand,  kindly  point  out  to  us  the  fpot,  where  we 
might  dig  for  that  treafure? 

I  RE^M  EMBER,  rcpHcd  thc  cldcft  of  the  young 
gentlemen,  with  a  fmilc,  that,  when  we  vifited  thc 
mines  in  Germany^  we  heard  much  of  the  crooked 
hafelflick.  Might  it  not  be  wiflicd,  that  there 
Avas  fome  fuch  divining  rod  for  thc  difcovery  of 
the  gold  mines  of  literature?  But  perliaps  the 
Z  3  vand 
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wand  of  Minerva  Medica  might  be  full  as  furc  a 
guide. 

The  converfation  now  fhifted to  various  topics; 
when  the  young  nobkman,  taking  out  his  watch, 
was  furpnfed  to  find  it  fo  late.  We  mtift  make 
hafte  home,  faid  he,  or  we  {hall  lofe  our  dinner. 
Befides,  our  fervants  and  horfes  have  been  a  long 
while  Handing  expofed  to  the  fcorching  fun.  Let 
us  have  pity  on  them,  and  return  to  our  lodgings. 
We  fhall  have  made,  this  morning,  almoft  the 
whole  tour  of  Rome. 


In  the  way  home,  Crito  mentioned  a  fcheme, 
which  he  had  heard  propofed  among  fome  travel- 
lers ;  and  which  he  thought  might  poffibly  be  pro- 
duftive  of  many ,  important  difcoveries.  .  He 
wifh'ed  this  fcheme  at  fome  time  or  other  might 
be  brought  to  cffeft ;  as  it  feemed  conducive  to 
the  advancement  of  charity  and  policy,  no  Icfs 
than  of  literature  and  vertii\ 

.   The 

•  The  ftreets  of  Rcme  fwarm  with  poor,  who  are  fed  in« 
deed  at  the  gates  of  the  convents ;  but  live  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  deftitute  both  of  lodging  and  clothes.  Several  of 
thefe  miferable  wretches  might,  by  induftry,  if  they  could 
get  employment,  provide  for  themfelves  better;  andxoany 
of  them  fecm  very  well  able  to  work. 
'    If  a  fubfcrlption  of  200I.  or  300k  were  raifed,  and  per« 

million 
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The  young  gentlemen  ftrongly  approved  the 
idea  of  this  propofal ;  and  ardently  wifhed  it 
could  be  begun  during  their  ftay  in  Romt^  as  they 
would  gladly  have  fubfcribed  to  it. 

The  fubfcription,  I  apprehend,  faid  Crito^ 
would  without  much  difficulty  be  raifcd  among 
englijh  travellers :  but  the  whole  management  of 
the  money  muft  be  entrufted  to  roman  hands. 
Happy,  if  a  roman  of  proper  dignity  would  un- 
dertake it. 

CRITO'S  pupil  now  amufed  his  friends  with 
fome  pleafing  conjeftures  with  refpeft  to  the 
writers  of  antiquity,  whofe  works  might  by  thefe 
means  be  poffibly  recovered.  If,  faid  he,  the 
royal  maftcr  of  the  Farnefe  gardens,  the  king 
of  Naples^   would  give  permiffion  for  the  ruins 

ml  (lion  obtained  frbnvthe  government,  under  prof  er  reftric* 
tioMiy  for  digging ;  it  is  almoft  certain,  that,  before  that  fum 
was  expended,  it  would  be  in  a  great  degree  reimburfed  by 
the  fale  of  the  mere  bricks- and  tiles,*  that  would  be  turned 
up. 

But  it  is  highly  probaljle,  that  many  things  of  value 
alfo  might  be  difcovcredf  the  fale  of  which  would  tho- 
roughly indemnify  the  fubfcribers ;  and  thus,  the  chanty 
might  be  continued,  for  feveral  years,  by  filch  a  circulation 
of  expending  and  receiving. 

If  any  thing  of  n)ery^ eyctra^riiHary  note  woise  found,  ic 
would  by  no  means  be  proper  to  have  it  expofed  to  fale,  and 
exported  from  Rome^  The  truflees  of  the  charity  might 
prefent  it^ratis  to  the  toman  government ;  to  be  dcpofitcd, 
if  an  article  of  yertu,  in  the  Cafitolint  Mufaum;  if  of  littr 
rature,  in  the  Vatican  Library. 
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of  the  Palatine  library  to  be  thoroughly  examined, 
it  is  not  impoffible  that  Varius^  and  fome  other 
eminent  authors  of  the  augujlan  age,  might  be 
brought  to  light.  Perhaps  too  their  works  might 
be  found  in  a  much  better  condition,  than  the 
fcorched  and  pulverized  manufcripts  at  Hercula- 
neum. 

But,  among  all  the  literary  produBions  of  the 
augujian  ^ge^  none  would  be  fo  acceptable  to 
the  public  as  a  perfeQ:  Livy.  Indeed,  the  lofs, 
which  Livy's  hiftory  has  fufFered,  is  much  more 
generally  lamented,  than  that  of  any  other  roman 
or  greek  compofition:  which  feems  fomewhat 
extraordinary;  for,  notwithftanding  the  real  high 
merit  of  Livyj  there  certainly  have  been  feveral 
other  writers,  who  deferve  to  be  at  leaft  equally 
regrettedf 

"  The  converfation  now  turned  on  the  works 
of  Livy.  It  dwelt  on  that  fubjeft  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time ;  both  whjle  the  company  were  in 
the  coach,  and  while  they  were  feated  together  at 
dinner. 


After  dinner  the  young  gentlemen  drejfed, 
and  went  out  to  make  fome  vifits,     Crito  retired 

to 
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to  bis  apartment,  to  put  his  papers  and  books  in 
order. 

Having  now  paffed  through  all  the  feries  of 
ages  contained  in  Livys  hiftory,  he  laid  thofc 
volumes,  together  with  Frtinjliemius's  Supple- 
ment, afide ;  not  without  fome  fentiments  of  re- 
fpeflt  and  gratitude  for  the  refpeftive  authors.  In 
putting  away  the  laft  volume,  he  had  the  curiofity 
to  fee  in  what  manner  Frein/hemius  concluded  the 
long  and  laborious  work 'of  his  Supplement. 

The  lafl  paragraph  of  that  work  is  as  follows : 

Prctfenti  labori  meo^  in  his  temforibus  aBifque^ 
Jintm  facio^  circa  qucs  Livianam  etiam  hiJloricafA 
defiijfe  indicio  Epitomarum  dcprthcnditur ;  toto 
animo  verfus  in  majoris  (3  conjlantioris  imperii 
auSorem  dominumquc  JESUM  CHRISTUM : 
quem  JvA  hojct  annos^ — dc  natali  cnim  ejui^  hand 
levihus  argumcniis^  inter  dolios  difputatur — hominevi 
natumfuus  afpexitpotius  qudmagnovit  orhis.  Hujus 
henejicio^  Jiquid  utiliter  elaboravi^  debere  me  totum 
frofiteor;  eumque  fuppliciter  oro^  ui  porrd^  mentem 
earn  mihi  Jervet^  omnia  de  quibus  hicfcripji^  regna^ 
viBorias^  triumphos  nullo  modo  digna  reputanUm ; 
cb  qua  IlliusfanBiJfimaJcEla^  aut  quidquid  ea  facer e^ 
ficpatijubet^  ulld  ex  parte  negligatuu 

CRiTO 
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CRITO9  after  perufing  thefe  fentenccs  with 
deep  attention,  retired  to  his  clofet  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour :  he  afterwards  took  a  folitary  walk, 
it  being  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  along  the 
Ihady  fide  of  the  Strado  fdicc.  The  ftreets  of 
Rome  are  not  indeed  improper  places,  for  ftudy 
and  contemplation,  fome  of  them  being  as  quiet 
and  ftill  as  any  college  quadrangles. 

Arrived  at  the  (lately  northern  front  of  the 
bafilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore^  Crito  ftood 
for  fome  minutes  admiring  it.  He  then  turned 
his  eyes  to  the  egyptian  obelifk,  which  is  ercSed 
before  it ;  and  which  was  removed  hither  from 
the  maufolejum  of  Augujlus. 

CRITO  perufed  the  infcriptions  on  it's  bafis. 
He  then  went  up  the  flight  of  fteps  into  the 
church :  he  turned  ihort  on  bis  left  hand  by  the 
four  porphyry  pillars,  which  fupport  the  canopy 
over  the  high  altar;  and  entered  the  chapel,  which 
adorns  it's  northern  fide. 


ADVER. 
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CHAP.     IV. 
T^WENTY-SECOND  DAY'S    CONVERSATION. 

JlT  feems  to  have  been  a  very  delirable  event  for 
the  welfare  of  the  roman  ftate,  if  Auguftus^  in 
the  heft  part  of  his  reign^  had,  with  the  advice  of 
his  council,  defigned  a  wife  plan  o/fuiure  legif 
lotion;  if,  during  that  time  of  general  tranquiU 
lity,  he  had  fettled  afolidform  of  government ;  a 
proper  diflribution  of  the  civil  power  ^  between  the 
prince^  thefenate^  and  the  people;  and  a  regular^ 
hereditary  fuccefjion  to  the  imperial,  authority. 
Such  a  work  would  have  been  far  more  laudable 
than  any  fcheme,  for  reftoring  the  anarchy  of  the 
late  republic. 

Succeeding  generations  would  then  have  had 
the  greateft  reafon  to  honour  and  to  blcfs  the 
memory  of  Auguflus.  Such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment would,  in  all  probability,  have  prevented 
many  of  thofe  miferies^  which  foon  after  the  death 
<of  Augufius  began  to  fall  on  the  roman  people^ 
on  the  fenatorial  families,  and  on  his  imperial 
fucceflbrs  themfelves.  The  want  of  fuch  a  fet- 
tled 
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tied  form  of  government  was  indeed  fevcrely  felt, 
fo  long  as  the  roman  empire  continued  to  exift. 

But  perhaps,  notwithftanding  the  beauty  and- 
general  utility  of  fuch  a  legiflative  plan,  and  it's 
remarkable  congeniality,  in  feveral  particulars, 
with  the  old  roman  conftitution,  Augujius  might 
not  find  himfelf  hardy  enough  to  venture  upon  it. 
It  might  poflibly  give  fome  difturbance  to  the 
prefent  public  calm,  or  rather  public  lethargy: 
and  therefore  it  might  be  dropped,  like  feveral 
other  noble  defigns  for  the  public  goocl;  which 
are  continually  loft,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  by 
the  exceflive  caution  of  government,  or  rather 
it's  timidity,  movtndi  compofita. 

Perhaps,  alfo,  n^iihtr  Augujius^  nor  any  of 
his  council,  was  endued  with  fufficient  ftrength 
of  political  wifdom.  A  mixed  diftribution  of 
civil  power  is  continually  before  our  eyes  in  Eng- 
land: but  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  between 
feeing  and  admiring  a  complicated  machine,  and 
the  being  able  to  have  invented  it.  Not-  one  of 
all  the  moft  celebrated  hgijlators  of  antiquity  ap- 
pears to  have  arrived  at  the  perfeft  comprehen- 
lion  of  fo  great  an  idea ;  though  feveral,  both  at 
Rome  and  in  Greece^  feem  to  haye  made  very 
confiderablc  approaches  towards  it. 

Sucn 
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Sue  It  were  the  fentiments  exprefled  by  the  el* 
deft  of  the  young  gentlemen  to  his  three  friends, 
as  they  fat  round  his  table  to-day  after  breakfaft. 
He  then  took  up  Tacitui's  Annals,  which  lay 
among  fome  other  political  books  on  the  table, 
and  proceeded  as  follows. 

TACITUS  kerns  to  have  almoft  formed  the 
complete  idea  of  luch  a  plan;  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  have  confidered  it  as  ideal  only ;  and  to 
have  thought,  that  no  real  fabric  of  government 
could  ever  be  built,  or  ftand  long,  on  fuch  foun- 
dations. 

Cun£l,as  nationes  C3  urbeSj  pofulus^  autprimeres^ 
cut  Jinguli  regunt.  DeleBa  ex  his  (3  confiiiuta 
reipubliccs  Jorma^  laudari  facilius^  qudm  tvcnire; 
velji  cvenity  hauddiuturna  cjfe potejl*. 

Thank  God,  fuch  a  fyftem  of  government 
has  really  exifted  in  Great  Britain^  allowing  fome 
confiderable  and  effential  variations,  for  now 
above  ten  centuries. 

Probably,  faid  the  young  nobleman,  the  ro- 
fnan  empire  was  of  too  great  an  extent  for  fo 
happy  a  plan  of  government.     Several  political 

•  AnnaU  lib.  iv.  c.  33, 

writers 
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writers  are,  I  believe,  of  opinion,  that  denwcracy, 
ariftocracy,  or  linnited  monarchy,  is  heft  fuited 
for  dates  of  a  moderate  fize :  but  that  vaft  and 
enormous  empires  demand  an  abfolute  fovereign. 

Mxy  not  another  reafon  be  given  for  it? 
faid  Criio.  Did  Rome  deferve  fuch  happinefs? 
Let  us  recoiled  the  long  and  black  catalogue  of 
her  former  crimes :  let  us  now  re-confider  the  mi- 
feries  of  thofe  many  nations,  whom  ihe  had  in- 
vaded, enflaved,  extirpated.  Did  Jhe  deferve 
fo  eminent  a  political  blefling?  Ah!  no.  Other 
things  are  prepared  for  her.  Her  people  alfo, 
fiiall  be  enflaved:  Rome  fhall  groan  under  the 
moft  abfolute  defpotifm,  the  mbft  bloody  tyranny. 
The  firft  fucceffor  of  Augujlus^  Jhall  be  a  Tibe- 
Tins. 

Pojl  hunc  cajlrenfis  caligce  cognomine  Ctzjar 

Succtdct  Jmvo  foevior  ingenio : 
Ccedibus  incejlifque  dehinc  maculofuSj  G?  omni 

Crimine  pollutum  qui  fuperabit  avum. 

I  forget  what  the  poet  fays  o{  Claudius f  and  Nero : 
but  I  think  we  may  afTert,  with  confidence,  that 
as  no  (late  was  ever  vifited  with  a  feries  oi  fuch 
opprelTors,  fo  will  it  be  difficult  to  find  any  peo- 
ple, whofe  wickednefs  more  defcrved  fuch  a  pun- 
iflimcnt. 

TACITUS 
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TACITUS  fays,  UtidX'Sejanus  acquired  his  great 
poWer,  non  tamfolertid^  qudm  Deum  ird  in  rem 
romanam  *.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made 
in  relation  to  moft  of  the  twelve  Casfars. 

Providence  cajl  upon  the  romans  the  furi- 
oufnefs  0/  it's  wrath^  by  fending  thefe  evil  angels 
among  them.     Psal.  lxxviii<  v.  49. 


But  let  me  correSl  my  afperity  in  the  appli- 
cation. The  romans  were  indeed  very  bad ;  yet 
in  the  midft  of  their  punifliment,  many  mercies 
and  bleflings  were  vouchfafed  to  them*  Their 
tyrants  were,  in  general,  very  execrable ;  but  yet 
there  was  not  one  of  them,  of  whom  it  might  not 
be  juftly  fai3,  that  he  had  fometimes  performed 
fomething  that  was  good. 

I  REMEMBER,  faid  Ctito^s  pupil,  a  great  ab- 
furdity,  of  which  I  was  guilty  when  at  the  univer- 
fity.  In  reading  Tacitus's  Annals,  I  met  with 
feveral  particulars  of  the  life  of  Tiberius^  which 
were  very  laudable;  feveral  anions  of  generofity 
and  fortitude,  which  feemed  not  unworthy  the 
charader  even  of  the  beft  of  princes.  In  Vel- 
leius's  encomium,  alfo,  I  thought  I  found  ^uch 

^  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  iv.  c  i. 
Vol.  II.  A  a  truth, 
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truth,  as  well  as  much  falfehood  and  flattery.  I 
employed  myfelf,  for  a  week,  in  coUe&ing  all 
thefe  laudable  parts  of  Tiberius's  hiftory  into  one 
paper,  omitting  whatever  was  of  a  contrary  na- 
ture. That  paper  I  lately  found  in  my  forit-ftu- 
Hit;  and  wfll  communicate  it  to  you,  if  I  diink 
of  it,  when  you  are  at  PuteoUj  viewing  the  an- 
tique  marble  in  the  market  place  *• 

I  INTENDED  to  purfue  the  fame  fcheme  with 
refpeft  to  the  reigns  of  Caligula^  Claudius^  and 
Nero*  But  the  abfufdity  of  the  defign  became  in 
the  procefs  fo  very  glaring;  the  evil,  which  I 
could  fcarce  avoid  reading,  efpecially  if  I  took 
up  Suetonius^  fo  infinitely  outweighed  the  good^ 
and  appeared  of  fo  very  heinous  and  horrid  a 
nature;  that,  before  I  had  finiflied  the  life  <^ 
Tiberius^  I  caft  afide  the  paper,  incomplete  and 
incorre£l,  into  my  porte-ftuilU.  Perhaps  I  ought 
rather  to  have  flung  it,  with  indignation,  into  the 
fire. 

W  H  £  N  I  afterwards  mentioned  the  affair  to  you, 
my  dear  tutor,  you  kindly  told  me,  that  from  my 
week's  exercife  I  might  at  leaft  draw  two  ufeful 
lefbns  for  my  own  conduft.     Firft,  that  fome 

*  The  pedeftal  of  that  ftatue  of  ^iberiut^  which  was 
creCted  by  fouxteen  cities  of  AJia^  in  gratitude  for  his  bene- 
ficence to  them,  when  laid  defolate  by  an  earthquake.  See 
P4Miter's  Letters  from  Italj^  letter  73, 

tranfient 
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tranfient  ads  pf  generofity  are  far  from  being  fuf- 
fici^nt,  to  denominate  a  perfon  truly  charitable. 
Tfce  difpofitions  to  charity  muft,  by  frequent  aQs, 
be  wrought  into  his  very  frame ;  and  become  the 
firm,  permanent,  habitual  affe£lion$  of  his  fouU 
Secdndly,  much  lefs  is  a  tranfient  practice  of  one 
virtue,  for  inftance,  that  virtue  to  which  youth  is 
moft  tafily  difpofed,  erogandct  per  honejla  pecunice^ 
fiifiictent  to  juftify  a  young  man  in  an  high  opi- 
nion of  hirofelf ;  particularly  if  he  negle6i  other 
not  lefs  noble  or  ufeful  branches  of  virtue.  The* 
moft  difficult,  but  perhaps  the  moft  important  part 
of  fais  duty  is,  properly  to  govern  thofe  paffions, 
which  eafily  lead,  firft  to  venial  offences,  then  to 
more  vitious  excefs;  and  which,  if  not  timely 
prevented,  will  thence  gradually  drag  down  his 
foul  to  the  depth  of  criminal  horrours.  Many 
young  men,  who  were  at  firft  well  principled, 
have  been  5y  imperceptible  degrees  fo  corrupted, 
as  to  have  too  much  reafon,  at  leaft,  to  cry  out 
with  Phcedra; 

Why  was  Inborn  withfuch  afenfe  0/ virtue^ 
So  gredi  abhorrence  of  ike  fatallejl  crime  z 
.  And  yet  ajlave  tofuch  impetuous  guilt?* 

These  were  the  inftru£lions,  with  which,   I 
well  remember,  you,  my  kind  tutor,  favoured 

*  See  Smith's  Ph^dta  tnd  Hi^9l$tuty  aft  L  fc,  8* 

A  a  2  me. 
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me,  while  at  the  univerfity.  But  let  me  not,  by 
talking  any  longer  on  this  fubjeft,  prevent  you 
from  beginning  the  lefture,  with  which  you  in- 
tend to  favour  us  this  morning. 


Yesterday,  faid  Crito^  we  concluded  our 
review  of  thit  long  feries  of  the  generations  of 
Rome,  whofe  adions  were  the  fubjefl  of  Livy^s 
4iiftory.  This  morning  we  are  to  begin  the  thread 
of  Tacitus' s  Ajinals*  Much  rcafon  have  I  to 
wifhj  that. I  were  in  any  degree  capable  of  con- 
verfing  properly  with  you  on  thofe  topics,  which 
a  Livy  or  a  Tacitus  thought  worthy  of  their  la- 
bours. 

This  fir  ft  volume  of  Tacitus  comprehends  the 
two  and  twenty  years  of  Tiberius's  reign.  Not- 
withftanding  the  general  wretchednefs  of  thofe 
times,  yet  a  catalogue  might  be  extrafled  from  it 
of  feveral  good  men,  whofe  names  Tacitus  here 
mentions  with  honour.  But  the  chief  hero  of  this 
volume  is  Germanicus.  If  you  pleafe,  we  will 
allot  this  morning  to  his  memory. 

YocR  coach  fliall  carry  us,  if  you  have  no 
objeftion^  to  the  Barberini  palace.  Wc  will  vifit 
the  apartment  which  is  adorned  with  Poujfins 

pifturc 
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pifture  of  the  death  of  Germanicus ;  and,  either 
in  that  apartment  of  the  Barberini  palace,  or  in 
one  of  the  chambers  of  the  CapHoline  mufeum, 
profecute  our  ufual  morning's  ftudy. 

We  Ihall  gladly  attend  you,  replied  the  young 
nobleman,  lo  that  piClure.  Often,  fmce  I  came 
to  Romey  I  have  reflefied  with  pleafure,  that  in 
thefe  my  lodgings  *  Poujftn  lived,  thought,  and 
laboured.  Perhaps  it  was  in  this  very  room^ 
where  we  are  now  fitting,  that  PouJJin  conceived 
the  idea,  and  executed  the  defign,  of  that  noble 
painting  of  Gtrmanicus's  death. 


Th  e  Barberini  palace  contains  ten  noble  apart- 
ments; each  of  which  confifts  of  fevetal  rooms^ 
furnifhed  with  great  abundance  of  ftatues  and 
paintings. 

In  the  eighth  room  of  the  prince's  fummer- 
apartment,  is  that  famous  pifture  of  the  death  of 
Germanicus^  by  Nicolo  PouJJin;  for  which,  it  is 
faid,  the  great  duke  offered  no  Icfs  a  price  than 
15000  crowns,  or  3750I.  fterling. 

♦  Next  door  to  ihtfrencb  convent,  on  Monte  d/frtftita^ 

Aa3  The 
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The  company  employed  near  an  hour  in  ftudy- 
ing  this  pi&ure:    they  afterwards  proceeded  to 

the  Capitol. 


In  paffing  throtigh  the  rcx:ond  room  of  the  Ca- 
pitoline  mufeum,  the  company  ftopped  for  fome 
time,  to  admire  the  recumbent  thoughtful  ftatue 
of  Agrippina.  They  then  went  on  to  the  impe- 
rial chamber. 

The  imperial  chamber  is  called  by  that  title, 
on  account  of  the  antique  bufts  which  it  contains, 
reprefenting  mod  of  the  roman  emperors,  em- 
preffes,  Carfars^  and  confuls  of  the  imperial  blood. 
Thefe  bufts  are  ranged  round  the  room,  in  two 
rows,  and  are  difpofed  in  a  regular  chronological 
feries  ♦. 

•  How  grand  is  this  aflfemblage!  faid  the  young 
nobleman.     This  congrefs  of  almoft  all  the  great 

*  Fidefi  in  frimo  luogo  coUocaf  il  Imfto  di  Ginlh  Cefare  di 
^lab4tftro  a  rigbe.    Sitgue  quelh  di  Augufto*     Indi  mta  tejta  di 

.  MarctUofmmefte.  Altra  foi  diTiberio^  t  un  bmjte  dtimedi- 
mo.  Di  iiancbiffimo  murmo  eal  hufio  dtl Ju^  frateUo  DrufifiUto 
^ertamtntt  in  f%»l  Umpi^  come  ei  manifefia  l*eecMemxa  del  Ith 
*voro,  Allajinifira  di  effo  njedefi  lafiimuhiliffimu  tefia  dellm  di 
iui  moglie  Antoniu  detta  minori.  La  tefia  di  Germmmico  lore 
fgltMoh  ntieme  afpreffb.  Poi  fMefla  della  di  hi  moglie  Agtif- 
fina^  m4lioJiimaiiU  pel  lavoro,  lie. 

Mufeo  Capitolino,  p.  47. 

fj^ilics 
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families  who  were  •  honoured  with  the  imperial 
crown  of  Rome^  during  the  three  centuries  of  it's 
greateft  fplendour! 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  inajeftic  aflembly,  re- 
plied the  eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen,  fiut  the 
awe  which  we  feel  on  firft  entering  the  room,  very 
confiderably  abates,  when  we  confider  the  differ- 
ence  of  the  charafters  of  thefe  perfonages. 

S£V£RAL  of  them,  I  grant,  faid  he,  had  noble 
and  exalted  minds; — pointing  to  the  bufts  of  Gcr- 
manicus  znA  Agrippina  on  the  upper  row,  near 
the  window :  but,  in  how  many  other  of  thefe 
breads  did  the  greateft  meannefs  and  mifery  lurk ! 

I  AM  afraid  we  fliall  too  frequently  find  by  our 
own  experience,  in  all  the  courts,'  and  in  all  the 
auguft  aflemblies  of  the  prefent  age,  a  fimilar 
ftrange  mixture  of  company. 

But,  to  confider  it,  continued  he,  turning  to 
Crilo's  pupil,  in  a  calm  view,  as  one  of  your 
philofophers  in  the  next  room  *  might  do ;  how 
UUforted  does  this  company  appear!  Agrippuj 
Marcellus^    Drufus^    and    Germanicus;     Titus^ 

*  The  philofophic  chamber  in  the  Cafiuiht^  Jim/mmy' 
mentioned  page  56  of  this  voU  is  the  room  next  adjoining 
to  this  imperial  chamber.  . 

A  a  4  Nerva^ 
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Ntrva^  and  thefe  feveral  bufts  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius;  mixed  with  thofe  of  Tiberius^  Caligula^ 
Claudius,  Nero,  Domitian,  and  that  moft  ill- 
looking  Caracalla  in  that  corner*! 

Does  not  this  ft  range  mixture  of  company 
put  you  in  mind  of  that  part  of  the  fculpture,  on 
jEneas's  fliield;  in  which  Virgil  has  placed  fome 
of  the  worft,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  heft  of  the 
roman  charaders,  clofcly,  and  therefore  inftruc- 
lively,  contrafted  together? 


Te,  Caiilina,  minaci 


PendenUmfcopulo,  furiarumque  ora  tremtntem  z 
Sccretofquc  fios,  his  dantcmjura  Catonemf. 

Happy  would  it  be,  faid  Criio^  after  having 
fixed  his  eyes  in  filence  for  fome  moments  on  the 
floor,  if  in  the  future  courfe  of  your  lives  you 
could  dwell  and  converfe  only  with  the  good. 
Such  a  blefling  would,  in  fome  meafure^  turn 
earth  into  heaven. 

I  REMEMBER,  about  the  middle  of  the  (irlt 
november  that  I'paffed  on  the  continent,  I  heard 

•  AlU  Jierexxadel  ntolto^  al  Urrihile  fopracigUo^  ed  alia 
•minacch/a  'ooltata  di  tefta  facil  cofa  e  il  riconof cert  Caracalla 
fjfigiato  in  un  bufto  di  porfido  con  la  tefta  di  marmo^ 

Mufeo  Capitolioo,  p.  51, 

+  iEmiD.  viii.  668. 

at 
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at  Amiens  an  anthem ;  the  words  of  which  gave 
«ne  great  pleafure.  Jujlum  deduxii  dominus  per 
vtas  redaSy  &  ojlendit  illi  reguum  Dei.  0  btatum 
virumj  cujus  anima  Paradifum  pojfidet ;  undc  ex^ 
ultant  angelij  laetantur  archangeli^  chorus  JanBo^ 
rum  proclamat^  turba  virginum  invitat;  mane 
nobijcnm  in  (sternum  !  Certainly,  no  little  part 
of  the  perpetually  increafing  felicity  and  holinefs 
of  the  celeftial  kingdom  muft  be  derived  from 
the  unmixed  fociety,  the  eternal  communion  of 
it's  faints. 

H  A  p  p  Y  is  the  man,  whofe  lot  on  earth,  in  Tome 
degree^  refembles  theirs!  / 

BUT  woe  is  me^  who  am  conjlrained  to  dwell 
with  Mefech,  and  to  have  my  habitation  among  the 
ientso/Ked^T^l 

Let  us  endeavour,  my  dear  friends,  to  avoids 
as  much  as  poflible,  all  bad  connexions.  It  is 
.the  duty  of  eminently  virtuous  perfons,  to  con- 
defcend  to  the  converfation,  and  to  endeavour 
the  amendment  of  the  wicked.  But  6ur  princi- 
ples of  piety  are  as  yet  far  too  weak ;  let  us  not 
venture  upon  contagion.  When  we  arc  forced 
among  bad  perfons,  let  us  recoiled,  how  dange- 

♦  PfAL.CXX.   4. 

rous 
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rous  a  place  this  world  is.  So  long  as  we  con- 
tinue in  this  life,  we  (land  between  heaven  and 
hell;  andoutof  every  oncof  us,  there  will  grow, 
either  an  angel,  or  what  Go  o  of  his  infinite  mercy 
for  ever  prevent,  a  deviU 

But  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  to  kfs  weighty 
fu&jeds.     Let  us  refume  our  claffic  ftudies. 

This  aflembly  of  the  imperial  families  of  Rome 
(hows  us  virtue,  and  vice,  both  placed  in  the 
highejl  ftations. 

May  the  bufts  of  Tiberius^  and  of  thofe  other 
tyrants,  revive  in  your  hearts  the  abhorrence  of 
their  charaders:  but  may  the  amiable  looks  of 
Gcrmanicus^  and  of  thefe  other  princes,  whofe 
hiftories  are  adorned  with  many  illuftrious  marks 
of  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  increafe  and  inflame 
your  noble  emulation,  your  ardent  defire  of  nnak- 
ing  by  imitation  their  virtues  your  own;  fo  far, 
at  leaft,  as  your  different  ftati<}ns  and  fpheres  of. 
a&ion  feem  to  allow. 

I  H  Av  £  brought  a  paper  for  your  perufal  here, 
on  the  back  of  which  I  find  a  reference  to  ihe 
beginning  of  Demetrius's  life  in  Plutarch^  and 
alfo  fome  lines  quoted  from  one  of  his  treatifes. — 
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EviXoyi^f^flCi  I!  ct[i/^OTi^!AV^  orug  ret  fiev  (pvXftrroftfvoi^ 

This  paper  contains  a  kind  of  contraft,  be- 
tween the  charaflers  of  Gtrmanicus  and  r^'^^n'tti. 

Every  day  of  my  life  ought  I  to  grow  more 
and  more  deeply  convinced  of  ipy  infinite  un- 
ivorthinefs,  to  have  any  concern  in  the  great  work 
of  education.  May  that  blefled  work  flourifh  in 
other  hands !  Yet,  as  I  have  pafled  much  time  in 
ftudying  the  fubje£i,  however  unprofitably^  allow 
me  to  mention  fome  of  the  opinions  of  the  authors 
whom  I  have  confulted. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  feveral  learned  writers^ 
that  the  mod  likely  mean  of  preferving  and  in- 
creafing  the  love  of  virtue  in  young  perfons  is, 
to  place  before  their  eyes  continually,  and  on  all 
fides,  the  nobleft  and  brighteft  examples,  that  have 
exifted  fince  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Per- 
haps the  next  beft  method,  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
is  to  (how  to  them  fometimes,  but  not  often,  the 
extreme  bafenefs  and  horrour  of  an  oppofite  cha- 
raScrt. 

*  See  Plutarch* t  treat ife,  Dgeaphndi  tx  inimiceutilitatt. 
attheconcluiion. 

+  See,  efpecially,  Horace,  Sat^  lib.  i.  fat«  4, 
In/ue^it  pattr  9ftiMUi  bee  w/, 
tJtfmgfrem  extmflu  'vithrum  qu4^ue  notando^  (^r, 

FoK, 
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For,  as  no  one  can  refufe  his  thahkfgivings 
to  heaven,  for  the  glory  and  happinefs  of  virtue 
tQ  which  he  has  been  called,  and  which  has  been 
exemplified  to  him  in  the  numerous  examples  of 
the  wife  and  good;  all,  in  a  long  feries,  through 
many  ages,  ardently  imitating  the  excellencies  of 
their  predeceiTors :  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
pcrfon  can  help  fearing  for  himfelf,  when  he 
fees  the  blacknefs,  darknefs,  deep  infamy,  ex- 
treme wretchednefs,   and  horrid  mifery  of  vice. 

Perhaps  fome  of  thofe,  who  lye  in  that  gulph 
of  vice,  were  once  walking  in  the  fhining  paths 
of  virtue.  Alas!  yw^w  mutatijunt  in  deterius. 
Such  feems  to  have  been,  in  a  remarkable  man- 
lier, the  fad  cafe  of  Tiberius. 

But  let  me  hot  indulge  myfelf  to  an  extreme  of 
loquacity.  I  Ihall  fufficiently.e?eercife  your  pa- 
tience by  the  perufal  of  this  piapen 


GERMANICUS. 

JL  HERE  is  rtot,  perhaps,  any  part  of  the  ro- 
man  hiftory,  which  Ihows  more  ftrongly  the  mi- 
fery of  degenerating  from  a  good  education,  and 
of  lofing  the  virtuous  reputation  gained  in  our 

youth. 
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youth,  than  the  contrail  between  the  charafters  of 
Gcrmanicus  and  Tiberius. 

They  both  began  their  lives  on  the  fame  ex-' 
alted  theatre  of  human  grandeur;  the  palace  of 
the  roman  empire.  Both  were  educated  by  Au- 
gujlus^  at  that  time  in  the  height  of  his  goodnefs 
and  wifdom.  Both  were  pofiefled  of  great  natu- 
ral genius  and  abilifies  of  mind.  Both,  in  their 
early  manhood,  a£led  virtuoufly  and  nobly.  But 
Tiberius  fuCFered  himfelf  to  grow  gradually  cor- 
rupt in  heart,  and  to  degenerate  from  the  glorious 
beginning  of  his  career.  His  a6lions  of  virtue 
^nd  goodnefs  became  daily  fewer  and  fewer:  his 
heart  grew  worfe  and  worfe.  Morum  enim  tern- 
pora  illi  diverfa.  Egregius  vitdj  famq^ue^  quoad 
prtvatus^  vel  in  imperiisfub  Augujlofuit :  Jingens 
virtuies^  donee fuperfuit  Germanicus: winter  bona^ 
malaque  mixtusj  incolumi  matre :  pojledinfcelera^ 
omniay  &  dedecora  prorumpens*.  Thus  did  he, 
gradually^  become  the  moft  defpicable,  the  mofl 
bated,  the  moft  accurfed  of  chara6ters:  his  long 
life,  and  exalted  Ration,  only  adding  to  the  weight 
of  infamy  and  mifery  on  his  head. 

The  name  of  Germanicus  has  been  now,  for 
more  than  feventeen  centuries,  and  will  probably 
continue,  as  long  as 'the  roman  hifiory  remains^ 

*  Tacjt,  Annal.  Iib«  vi.  c.  ujt* 

beloved 
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beloved  and  reverenced.  Ingenium  illi  coniiget^ 
in  tUroque  doqueniia:  ac  doHrina  Jludio  pntcel- 
lens;  and  that  in  poetry  too,  as  well  as  oratory. 
Multa  reliquit  Jludiorum  monumenta ;  particularly 
a  tranflation  of  Aratus^  with  aftronomical  notes. 
But,  what  is  of  infinitely  more  confequence, 
fortitudinem  habuit  egregiam  ;  hentvolcntiam  Jin- 
gularcm:  conciliandarque  hominum  gratioTj  acpro* 
mcrcndi  amoris^  mirum  &  effieaxjludium*. 

HE  continued  always  to  keep  his  hearty  with  all 
diligence,  in  the  conjlant  habit  0/  intending  and 
aiming  at  the  bejl  dejigns:  he  confequently  was 
both  in  mind  and  countenance,  and  in  all  his 
words  and  a£lions,  open,  generous,  and  noble. 
Tiberius  J  on  the  contrary,  as  the  neceffary  con- 
fequence of  his  wickednefs,  is  faid  to  have  always 
had  diflimulation  in  his,  countenance,  infincerity 
«nd  darknefs  in  his  fpeech^  and  malevolence  in 
his  heart.  For,  in  proportion  as  he  himfelf  loft 
all  title  to  real  glory,  he  became  moft  meanly  en- 
vious  of  others;  fo  that  all  the  honours,  which  thejt 
acquired,  t>ffended  him. 

GERMANICUS  was  compaffionate  10  the  un- 
happy, and  kind  even  to  his  rivals.  He  wai 
faithful  and  brave  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  his 
country.     He  honoured  all  the  living  and  dead 

♦  VidU  SuBTOH,  in  Calig.  z^ 

who 
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who  had  been  fo.  Sicubi  clarvrum  virorumfepuU 
chra  cbgnofctret^  inferias  manibus  dabat..  Caforum 
Varianorum  prafcrtim  reli^ias  colligtrc  (3  tu* 
mulo  condere  primus  aggrejus  tfi.  I  recolleft 
with  pleafure  your  fentiments  upon  the  fubjeft^ 
my  good  pupil.  On  your  journey  through  We^- 
phalia^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paderborn^  you 
vifited  that  fpot. 

If  I  be  not  mifiaken,  replied  Crito*s  pupil, 
turning  the  converfation,  and  pointing  to  the  bufts 
of  Trajan^^  that  emperor  afted  in  the  fame 
noble  and  generous  manner.  In  ^/rench  hiftory 
of  his  life,  which  I  lately  read,  it  is  remarked,  that 
Trajan  Jit  tltver  un  autcl^  en  memoir c  de  ceux  qui 
etoient  tues  dans  Us  combats  ;  (3  yfonda  desfacru 
ficts  annuels.  fiut  pray  proceed  to  the  other 
parts  of  Germanicus's  charader. 

At  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  continued  Crito, 
Germanicus  was  loyal  to  Tiberius^  his'  adoptive 
father;  although  he  was  in  continual  danger  of 
deftrudion  from  his  malice^  and  almoft  fure  of 
obtaining  the  imperial  power,  had  he  been  inclined 
to  wreft  it  from  the  pofleflbn     Legiones  impera- 

•  Am€udMeib9jHdi7TmjaM9/9wdi9mp€rfim,Uvf^i3 
f^miglUmtitimi  €9u  U  medagiitf  amendue  ii  marm§  kimme^^  id  it 
fritn$  t  iMtt9  di  jnr  /rs«#.     MttfcQ  Capitolino,  p.  49. 

torem 


^ 
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iorem  Tiberium  rccufanfts^  (3  Jibi  fummum  im- 
ferium  dtfcrtntts  compefcuit;  incertum  major c 
conjlantid  an  pietcac.  Thefe  legions  were  the 
army  on  the  Rhine  ;  robur  imperii,  0  vi  fud 
cunBa  traSurum.  How  different  was  this  noble 
fpirit  of  Germanicus^  from  that  ignavia,  of  which 
Vellcius  Pater  cuius  fo  injurioufly  accufes  him! 

But,  to  proceed  in  the  contrail  between  his 
charafler,  and  that  of  Tiberius.  Tiberius,  by 
degrees,  came  to  have  fcarce  any  objed,  but  that 
of  mean  felf-love,  and  falfe  ambition;  to  have 
no  alFeBion  for  any  perfon ;  to  be  fufpicious  and 
fearful  of  all.  And  yet, — ^wretched  fruit  of  fuch 
a  temper  f — this  tyrant  was  continually  admitting 
the  worll  of  men  to  his  fociety  and  favour ;  and 
continually  bufied  in  the  horrid  work  of  per- 
fecuting  and  murdering  his  near  relations,  as 
well  as  the  moft  innocent  and  worthy  of  his 
fubje£ts. 

GERMANICUS  was  always  inclined  to  be- 
nignity  and  goodncfs ;  mild  and  forgiving  to  his 
flanderers  j  fupporting  aifronts  with  true  magna- 
nimity and  patience;  and  with  the  greateft  genc- 
rofity  faving  the  lives,  even  of  his  moft  deter- 
mined  enemies.  Tiberius,  on  the  contrary,  grew 
more  hard-hearted  and  cruel;  and  became  infti- 

^ated 
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gated  by  fuch  mean  malevolence  towards  all  his 
fellow-creatureS)  as  at  laft,  in  the  bitternefs  of  his 
malice,  to  repeat  that  diabolical  line, 

A  sENTiMBNT,  the  wickednefs  of  which  could 
be  imitated  only  by  himfelf,  or  by  a  Nero^»  But 
let  us  haften  from  a  train  of  thought  fo  truly 
dreadful.    From  fuch  a  hell,  Libera  nos,  Dominc  I 

This  laft  expreifidn  of  Crito  was  occafioned 
by  the  accidental  circumftance,  that  happened 
while  he  was  yet  fpeakirig.  The  monks  of  Ara 
Cizli  were  at  that  inftant  croffing  the  Capitoline  area 
in  proceflion,  finging  the  litany.  Their  chaunt 
was  heard  diftinftly  in  the  mufeum.  The  com* 
pany  went  to  the  balcony  in  the  Sola  Grande^  to 
fee  the  proceflion;  and  then,  at  the  defire  of  the 
young  nobleman,  walked  down  the  ftone  ftair- 
cafe. 


At  the  bottom  of  the  ft  air-cafe  is  a  fmall  paved 
court,  adorned  with  a  fountain.     In  the  midft  of 

*  VffU  fentiment  was,  if  polBble,  ftill  more  infernal : 
Reftttnte  enim  ptodmm  boe  carmem  s  immi^  inqmit  Ifui  {Iwvt^. 
Sbak/peart  has  placed  the  fame  horhd  wifh  in  the  mouth  oi 
a  fimilar  tyrant,  Macbeth, 

I  n»iS  thejtate  tfthe  world  wen  mow  undornf 

Vol.  lU  B  b  this 
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'  this  fountain  is  placed  a  colofial  antique  ftatue, 
reprefenting,  if  wc  may  truft  common  opinion,  the 
river  Rhine.  This  ftatue  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Marforio  ;  probably  on  account  of 
it*s  having  been  once  a  principal  ornament  of 
the  adjoining/orww,  and  temple  of  Mars  ♦. 

P£RH  Aps^  faid  the  young  nobleman,  this  ftatue 
may  bear  fome  relation  to  the  hiftory  of  Germanic 
cus.  Pere  Bougeant  fays,  that  Germanicus  adorned 
the  temple  of  Mars  the  revenger  f^  with  the  or- 
naments  of  his  triumph^  and  thejpoils  ^Germany. 
Poffibly  this  figure  of  the  Rhine  might  be  then 
placed  there.  I  know  not  on  what  authority  pere 
Bougeant" s  hiftory  is  founded;  but  I  think  Tacitus 
fpeaks  of  a  triumphal  arch,  built  within  a  ftone's 
caft  of  this  forum,  exprefsly  on  account  of  thefe 
german  viflories;];.  Is  it  not  probable,  that  the 
romans  might  then  have  placed  this  ftatue  of  the 
Rhihe  before  the  temple  of  their  idols,  as  a  per- 
manent 

•  The  forum  of  Augufius  ftood  nearly  adjoining  to  the 
Capitol:  in  the  middle  of  this  forum  was  the  temple  of 
Mars  the  revenger. 

See  DonatVi  Roman  Antiquities,  book  ii.  ch.  22. 
+  Hiftoire  d'AUemagne,  livre  ii.  p,  205,  Germanicus  mit 
piedaterre^  quitia/a  robe  triumfhale^  l^  facrifia  a  Jupiter 
plufieurs  taureaux  hlancs  :  il  porta  en/uite  au  temple  de  Mars 
It  *vengeur  let  ornemens  da  triomphe^  tf  les  depouilles  de*  ger^ 
mainu 

X  Fine  anni  dicatur  arcus^  propier  adem^Saturrii^  ob  recepta 
Jtgna^  cum  Faro  amijfa^  duSu  Germanici^  aufpicHs  Jiberii. 

AnnaU  lib.  ii.  c«  41* 
On 
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manent  emblem  of  their  viftories,  after  having 
dragged  it,  as  it  were  capti  ve^  through  their  ftrects  ? 
It  feems  a  confirmation  of  this  conjedure,  that 
Tacitus^  in  defcribing  the  triumph  of  Germanicus^ 
fays  cxprcfsly,  VtBa  Jimulacra  Jluminum  *. 

Such  indeed,  faid  the  qldeft  of  the  young  gen- 
tlemen, was,  on  many  occafions,  the  haughty  pride 
of  the  romans.  But  with  refpeft  to  Germany^ 
their  boafts  of  vidory  were  not  only  arrogant,  but 
alfo  void  of  foundation.  Often  did  they  pretend 
to  triumph  over  Germany:  whereas,  in  fa6t,  this 
mighty  river,  the  Rhinc^  was  the  impaflable 
boundary,  the  nc  plus  ultrd  of  the  roman  em- 
pire. 

On  the  foundations  of  this  temnle  of  Saturn^  adjoining  to 
the  forum  of  AugufiKS^  the  church  of  St.  Adrian  in  Campo 
nfaceiM0  now  ftands.  Clofe  by  which  church,  this  ftatue  of 
the  Riiae  lay  on  the  ground,  neglefted,  during  many  of  the 
middle  ages.     It  has  been  but  lately  removed  to  the  CafitoL 

At  the  difkance  of  fome  few  yaras  from  the  church  of  Su 
Adrian^  is  a  triumphal  arch,  inlcribed  to  Srverus  ;  ]>robably 
built  on  the  very  ipot  of  Germanicut's  or  7/£^r/jir/'/ triumphal 
arch ;  and,  poffibly,  compofed  in  a  great  meafure  of  it's 
materials.  It  mignt  even  be  imagined,  without  any  very 
/r/a/ appearance  of  abfurdity,  that  it  is  the  fame  identical 
arch,  without  any  other  alteration  than  that  of  the  infcrip* 
tion.  The  fculptures  on  it  feem  very  applicable  to  the  hif« 
tory  of  GermaMicmi't  campaigns :  particularly  the  naval  ex- 
peaitions,  and  the  reliefs  of  the  four  river-gods  /efra  gli 
4irebi  cpllaterali;  two  of  which  may  perhaps  represent  the 
Elhi  and  Rbint^  and  the  other  two,  which  are  younger,  and 
without  beards,  the  Ems  and  It^efen 

*  tacit.  Annal.  lib.  ii.  c.  41. 

3  b  2  It 
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It  IS  true,  that  Germanicus,  and  his  father  Drw- 
fus^  extended  the  ravages  of  war  acrofs  it's  ftreams; 
and  made  the  banks  of  the  Ems,  the  Wcftr^  and 
the  Elbt^  the  theatre,  of  fome  of  their  campaigns. 
One  of  their  officers,  I  think,  even  pafTed  the 
Elbt^  ;  yet  thefe  campaigns,  bloody  and  deftruc- 
tive  as  they  were,  produced  no  fettled  conqueils. 
After  much  flaughter  and  toil,  after  many  viciffi- 
tudes  of  defeat  and  viftory,  the  romans  found 
themfelves  obliged  to  fall  back  again  to  the 
Rhine. 

The  Rhine  continued,  ever  afterwards,  the 
limit  of  their  dominion.  This  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  the  wife  policy  and  ftate-maxims  of  fome 
of  the  emperors.  But  there  were  manifeftly  other 
reafons  for  it.  Rome  was  able,  and  therefore 
willing,  to  extend  her  dominion  in  the  weft,  be- 
yond the  great  boundary  of  the  ocean ;  and  to 
penetrate  even  to  the  ^/z*r«  and  brigantes:  but 
flie  was  never  able  to  fubdue  the  warlike  inhabi- 
tants of  Wejlphalia  and  Hanover*  .  I  recoiled 
Florus^s  obfervation  on  this  fubjefl.  Imferium^ 
quod  non  Jitter  at  in  littort  oceanic  Jlabat  in  ripd 
Jluminis  Rheni:  it  might  be  ^^^zA.^  Jemper fieiit. 
How  much  muft  fome  of  pur  Jaxon  anccftors 
have  exulted  in  this  thought ! 

♦  £.  Domitius  exereitu  flumtu  Alhim  tranfceniit^  longiks  pt'* 
netrata  Germanid^  qgam  fuifyuam  priorum. 

facit^  AnnaU  lib.  iv.  c.  44. 
The 
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Th£  converfation  now  was  changed,  for  fome 
minutes,  into  a  panegyric  on  the  heroifm  and  for- 
titude of  the  ^^rwi^n  nations.  It  fqon,  however, 
returned  to  the  charafter  of  Gcrmanicus. 

i 

I  REMEMBER^  coniinued  the  eldeft  of  the  young 
gentlemen,  that,  when  at  Cologne^  I  employed  a 
long  afternoon,  in  the  ftudy  of  thofe  campaigns  of 
GermanicuSj  iwhich  are.  defcribed  in  Tacitus*s 
Annals. 

In  the  morning,  1  had  been  for  feveral  hours 
walking  about  that  old  city,  and  viewing  with 
much  .pleafure  the  magazine  of  antique  roman 
arms  in  the  Jiadt-koufe*^  and  the  bas-reliefs  of 
the  head  of  Gcrmanicus  on  the  walls  of  fome  of 
the  public  buildings.  After  ^dinner  I  went  up 
into  my  chamber,  the  windows  of  which  com- 
manded an  extcnfive  profpeft  acrofs  the  Rhine  ; 
I  fat  down  in  the  window  feat,  and  turned  over 
feveral  parts  of  the  firft  two  books  of  Tacitus. 

Sometimes  I  caft  my  eyes  acrofs  the  river, 
and  imagined  I  faw  Agrippina  ftanding  at  the  foot 
of  the  bridge  :  fometimes  I  looked  up  the  ftream 
towards  Bonn^  and  recolleCled  Germanicus*s  fide- 

•  Foc9€ke  obferveSy  that  thcfe  arms  arc  very  fimilar  to 
thofc,  which  he  had  fccn  in  an  old  roman  arfcnal,  at  B^er^  on 
the  Eufbrates^ 

B  b  3  lity 
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Hty  there  to  Tiberius :  at  other  times  I  looked 
down  the  ft  ream,  and  thought  of  Germanicus's 
laborious  campaigns  in  Frie/land  and  Emhdcn. 

In  reading  thehiftory  of  thefe  campaigns,  I  met 
ivith  feveral  pafTages,  which,  from  a  ^ant  of  prac- 
tice in  the  ftyle  of  Tacitus^  and  from  my  extreme 
ignorance  in  the  art  of  war,  ancient  as  well  as  mo- 
dern, I  could  not  underftand.  The  obfcurity 
was  increafed  by  the  great  changes,  which  fince 
Tacitus's  time  have  happened,  in  the  countries 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine. 

If  you  pleafe,  faid  Crito^  we  will  at  prefent 
turn  our  thoughts  from  Germanicus's  military  hif- 
tory.  His  warlike  achievements  gained  him  in- 
deed great  reputation  at  Rome;  yet  we  muft  own, 
that,  as  in  the  military  hiftory  of  Drufus^  Scipio^ 
and  other  roman  heroes,  fo  likew'ife  in  this  of  Ger^ 
^anicus,  there  are  many  things,  that  are  really  the 
objects  of  horrour,  not  of  admiration.— ;-i2^/n- 
quaginta  millium  fpatium^  ferro  fiammifque  per^ 
vajlavit :  non  fexus^  non  cetas^  miferationem  at- 
tulit**-^  Injijlerent  ccedibus ;  nil  opus  captivis  ; 
Jolam  interneci^nem  gerUis  Jinem  bello/oref. 

Shutting  our  eyes  to  thefe  fcenes  of  warlike 
-cruelty,  the  perpetual  difgrace of  romanl^croiCm ; 

•  Annalium,  lib.  i.  c.  51  , 
f  Annal.  lib,  ii.  c,  2i« 

let 
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kt  us  contemplate  Germanicus  in  another,  and  far 
more  pleafing  light. 

So  faying,  Crito  turned  from  the  figure  of  the 
Rhinc^  and  walked  into  the  adjoining  portico.    ' 


At  the  end  of  the  portico,  fronting  the  flair- 
cafe,  is  a  room  called  the  Canopus^  It  is  adorned 
with  about  a  dozen  egyptian  fculptures,  executed 
in  a  manner  remarkably  elegant. 

The  company  pafled  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
that  room ;  during  which  time  their  converfation 
naturally  fell  upon  the  hiftory  of  Egypt. 

In  the  middle  of  the*fame  portico,  fronting  the' 
gate,  ftand  two  egyptian  ftatues,  of  a  much  larger 
fize,  and  to  all  appearance  of  much  greater  anti- 
quity. One  of  them  bears  on  it's  head  a  kind  of 
corona  turrita  ;  holds  in  it's  right  hand  the  roll  of 
a  book,  and  in  it's  left  a  palm-branch:  feveral 
hieroglyphic  chara£ters  are  engraved  on  it's  fide. 

The  ftudy  of  the  egyptian  hiftory,  faid  Crito^ 

would  be  a  very  amufing  employment  to  perfons 

refident  at  Rome^  were  there  at  prefent  in  this 

city  any  coftite  or  ahyjjinian  prieft,    capable  of 

B  b  4  explaining 
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explaining  the  hieroglyphic  language  *,  in  the  &nie 
manner  as  the  learned  Hcrmapion^  whofe  book  on 
that  fubjed:  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus*.  If  fuch  were  the  cafe,  perhaps  -we  might 
find,  from  thefe  hieroglyphic  chara£fcers,  that  the 
perfon  reprefented  by  this  ftatue  was  the  mod 
glorious,  the  moft  beneficent  of  conquerors,  the 
royal  Ofiris :  Ofiriss  the  builder  6f  cities ;  the 
patron  of  agriculture,  of  learning,  and  of  all  the 
arts  of  peace. 

My  pupil's  vifion  of  the  genius  of  the  obelifk, 
has  turned  my  thoughts,  fince  I  heard  it,  to  the 
hiftory  of  Egypt.  One  morning,  in  the  latter  end 
of  laft  week,  I  took  up  the  firil  book  of  Diodorus 
Siculus;  atid  read,  with  much  pleafure,  the  ac-* 
count  of  king  Ofiris's  expeditions. 

That  account  feems,  at  firft  view,  a  mere  ro« 
mance ;  but  perhaps^ou,  dear  fir,  continued  Crito, 
turning  to  the  eldeft  of  his  young  friends,  might 
have  been  able  to  extra£t  from  it  fome  important 
doftrines  o£true  political  wifdom. 

I F  we  fuppofe  the  prince  of  a  civilized  country 
to  have  atiy  concerns  with  favage  and  barbarous 
nations,  what  better  or  wifer  plan  of  policy  can 

♦  Sec  Ammianui  Marccllinui't  Hiftory  of  Confiantiut. 
Bpok  >7t        • 

he 
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he  lay  down  for  himfelf,  than  the  grand  outlines  of 
OJiris's  conduQ:  ?  To  become,  not  fo  much  the 
formidable  enemy,  as  the  real  friend  of  barba- 
rians; not  to  ipvade,  and  confequently  ybrcc 
them  to  learn  the  arts  of  war,  but  to  commu- 
nicate to  them  the  far  happier  arts  of  peace ;  to 
introduce  among  them  the  bleffings  of  civilized 
life;  to  inftrufithem  in  agriculture;  to  enlighten 
their  minds  with  ufeful  knowledge,  and  blefs  them 
with  the  pureft  doftrines  of  piety  and  morality.  • 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  roman  em- 
pire, if  Augujlus  and  his  fucceflbrs  had  followed^ 
far  as  they  were  able,  this  wholefome  plan  of  po. 
iicy,  in  regard  to  the  gtrman  nations.  Happy 
would  it  have  been,  if  Germanicus  had  been  fent 
to  the  banks  of  the  Wefer  and  Elbe^  not  in  the 
chara£ler  of  a  dreadful  roman  general,  a  feverCf 
though  excellent  mafter  in  the  art  of  war;*  but 
rather  i^  a  charader  fimilar  to  that  of  Ofiris's 
lieutenant,  Triptolcmus* . 

How  rejoiced  would  Germanicus  have  b€;en,  in 
an  employment  fo  fuitable  to  the  goodnefs  of  his 
heart!  With  what  pleafure  ,would  he  have  in- 
ftruQed  the  barbarians,  to  till  their  foil,  to  drain 

*  Diriguntmr  aeUs^  non^  ut  olim  afud  germanoSj  vagis  iU" 
curjibus^  aut  dijeSas  fer  caUrvas  :  quiff  e  longA  adve^ui  nos 
militia  in/ue*verant/eQui  Jigna^  fubjidiis  firmari^  di&a  imfera'* 
torum  acciftrt.        Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  ii.  c.  45.  ' 

their 
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their  marflies,  and  to  clear  thofe  vaft  foreAs,  with 
which  Germany  was  then  covered! 

Had  fuch  a  plan  of  policy  been  followed,  it 
IS  probable  the  germans  would  have  been  much 
more  happy :  for  thus  they  might  have  partaken 
the  benefits  of  a  civilized  life,  without  being  cor- 
rupted or  enflaved  by  luxury  :  and  it  is  alfo  very 
probable,  that  Rome  would  never  ha(ve  been  de- 
firoyed  by  the  inundations  of  the  german  nations. 
Againft  their  fiercenefs,  the  plough  would  have 
been  a  much  better  weapon,  than  the  roman 
fword« 

I N  fa£i,  we  find  the  dreadful  inundations  of  the 
north  never  to  have  ceafed,  till  agriculture,  civi- 
lization, and  other  fciences  were  introduced  into 
that  quarter.  While  the  northern  nations  depend- 
ed on  hunting  for  their  fubfiftence,  they  perpe- 
tually fovmd  their  vaft  regions  too  narrow  for 
their  numbers  :'  but,  upon  applying  themfelves^  to 
agriculture,  they  found  the  fame  extent  of  coun- 
try amply  capable  of  fupporting  them,  even  had 
their  multitudes  been  increafed  an  hundred  fold. 


The  converfation  now  imperceptibly  wandered 
to  the  account  given  by  Tacitus  of  Germanicus^s 

travels 
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travels  into  Egypt-,  and  of  his  voyage  up  the  NiU^ 
from  the  town  of  Canopus^  to  the  great  city  of 
OJiris^  the  hundred-gated  Thtbts  ♦. 

I  REMEMBER,  faid  CHto^s  pupil,  that,  while 
reading  in  England  this  part  of  Tacitus^  I  fre- 
quently confulted  Pocockc's  travels  into  the  Eajl^ 
and  Nordcn's  late  voyage  oh  the  Nik  from  the 
ruins  of  Alexandria  up  to  tbofe  of  Luxor  and 
Carnac.  SinCe  our  arrival  at  Rome^  1  vainly 
pleafe  myfelf  with  the  fancy  of  having  here  met 
with  a  memorial  of  Gerw^nirvs'svifit  to  Thtbts^ 
On  the  LaUran  ohtWfifi^  which,  if  I  be  riot  mif- 
taken,  was  originally  a  principal  ornament  of  that 
great  cgyptian  metropolis,  I  think  I  discovered 
one  day,  when  the  fun  {hone  remarkably  favour- 
able on  that  part,  feveral  roman  charaQers ;  being 
(he  firft  five  or  fix  letters  of  Germanicui's  name, 
engraven  fideways  among,  or  rather  acrofs,  the 
hieroglyphics.  Allowing.me  to  indulge  this  fancy, 
it  is  probable,  that  thefe  letters  might  be  thus  en- 
graved by  Gcrmanicus's  order,  while  at  Thebes^ 
as  a  memorial  of  his  journey  thither ;  in  the  fame 
manner  as,  according  to  Pocockc  and  Nord€n^ 
many  other  roman  and  greek  names  are  infcribed 
on  the  feet  of  Mcmnon'i  ftatue, 

*  Annal.  lib.  ii,  c.  6o» 

But 
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But  I  muft  not  trouble  you  any  longer  with 
a  conjefture,  which,  if  not  Vholly  void  of  foun- 
dation, certainly  is  but  trifling.  Let  me  rather 
defire  my  tutor  to  continue  his  delineation  of  the 
charafters  of  Germanicus  and  Tiberius. 


*        *         « 

I N  order  to  place  in  a  ftrongcr  light  the  com- 
parifon  of  thefe  charaders,  replied  CritOj  it  may 
not  be  an  improper  method  to  confider  Germa^ 
nicus^  as  we  are  now  doings  during  his  travels 
through  thofe  parts  of  the  world,  which  were  at 
that  time  moft  famous,  either  for  the  ancient,  or 
for  the  aQual  merit  of  their  inhabitants. 

GERMANICUS  travelled  with  thegreatejl  con- 
tintuil  pleafurcy  becaufe  with  continued  innocence  ; 
and  with  a  fixed  intention  to  learn^  and  praSift 
goodnefsy  in  every  place. ^ 

GERMANICUS,  according  to  the  doarine  of 
Pythagoras,  a  doftrine,  my  dear  pupil,  worthy 
the  notice  of  every  young  traveller  to  lialy^  MinretQ 

GERMANICUS,  in  viGting  and  examining 
the  venerable  antiquities  of  Greece^   Afia,   and 
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Egypt^  fatisfied  a  very  laudable  curiofity :  it  might 
have  been  wiftied,  however,  that,  before  he  went 
into  Egypt,  he  had  not  forgotten  to  aik  Tiberius's 
permiffion  for  making  that  tour. 

GERMANICUS  refpeded  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  celebrated  countries,  for  the  fake  of  their 
anceftors.  And,  being  invefted  with  a  great 
(hare  in  the  government,  he  conftantly,  in  fome 
degree  like  the  great  and  good  OJirisj  made  it  his 
bufinefs,  in  all  countries  through  which  he  paffed, 
to  take  that  opportunity  of  eftablifhing  the  public 
tranquillity,  order,  and  plenty ;  appeafing,  to  his 
utmoft,  all  difcords,  and  relieving  every  oppref- 
fion^  whether  foreign  or  domeftic*. 


^iX&*  i\)f  av^foixeici^ 


Havrtcg  yttf  CPiXeiffHev. 

In  contraft  with  this  affability  and  beneficence 
of  Germanicus^  let  us  confider  Tiberius,  the  ab- 
folute  monarch  of  the  vaft  roman  empire,  ab- 
fconding  even  from  Rome.  Moft  part  of  the 
latter  end  of  his  reign  he  pafled  in  a  fmall  ifland^ 
about  two  hundred  miles  diftant  from  this  city. 

^Fro^inciaSy  intern  is  certaminibus^  ant  magiftratnum  injuriis 
ftffat^  refovebat^  AnnaU  lib,  ii«  c.  54.  Lenfa'vit  apertit  btrreis 
pretiafmgum.  Ibid.  c«59«  Altxandriamaiiit^  propter  im- 
men/am  ac  repent inamfamem.     Sneton^  in  Tibcrio,  c.  52. 

During 
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During  the  laft  eleven  years  of  his  life,  he  never 
once  entered  his  own  palace;  never  fet  foot  in 
the  roman  forum;  never  afcended  the  Capiiolinc 
hill :  gravatus  afpeQum  civium. 

I F  one  of  the  humble  lay-brothers  of  the  ad- 
joining convent  of  Ara  Call  were  now  to  over- 
hear  this  part  of  our  converfations,  he  would 
probably,  by  his  charity,  be  induced  to  pleafe 
himfelf  with  the  imagination,  that  Tiberius^  in  his 
old  age,  might  have  chofen  that  retreat,  from 
feniUntial  motives.  Many  a  true  penitent,  he 
might  fay,  has  retired  from  the  pomps  of  the  worldy 
to  rocky  deferts,  and  folitary  iflands,  there  to  give 
himfelf  up  to  fuch  religious  compunction,  as  pro- 
duced amendment  of  life :  thus,  after  many  years 
of  bitter  forrow,  lightening  the  load  of  the  heart; 
and  chearing  it  gradually  with  fome  humble  hopes 
of  mercy;  fome  gleaming  ray,  at  leaft,  of  true 
felicity. 

Far  otherwife,  alas!  with  Tiierius:  Ai5  pur- 
pofes  of  retirement  had  nothing  holy  in  them.  It 
was  originally  owing  partly  to  the  artifice  of  his 
prime  minifter;  partly  to  his  own  worldly  fenfe  of 
confcious  (hame:  Pudorefcdtrum^  C?  libidinum. 
At  Rome  he  fometimes  could  not  avoid  hearing 
voces  illas^  veras  6?  graves^    (3  prohra^  quibus 

per 
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ptr  occultum  lacerahatur.    Sometimes  he  was  even 
reproached  to  his  face  for  the  vileft  a£fcions. 

I N  choofing  the  place  of  his  folitude^  Tiberius 
fliowed  no  fymptoms  of  a  heart  touched  with  any 
penitential  fenfe  of  it's  crimes  ♦.  Innocence  might 
have  properly  delighted  itfelf  in  a  retreat  like 
Cafrece:  but  a  true  penitent  would  never  have 
been  curious  in  fele&ing  fo  delightful  a  fpot,  or 
have  thought  himfelf  worthy  of  fuch  an  habita- 
tion. 

*^  Ak  D  yet,"  our  monk  might  add,  "  although 
pleafantnefs  of  fituation  is  a  circumftance  by  no 
means  fuitable  to  the  juft  idea  of  a  penitential  re* 
tirement,  it  is  neverthelefs  poflible,  that  Tiberius 
might  employ  his  time  well  there.  I  know  little 
of  his  hiftory,  notwithftanding  my  bare  feet  every 
day  tread  this  hill,  which,  as  I  have  heard,  was 
once  a  principal  part  of  the  city.  Such  kind  of 
hiftory  is  not  indeed  our  ftudy ;  which  chiefly 
regards  the  piety  of  thofe  happy  men,  who  havp 
confecrated  by  their  retirements  the  deferts  of 
Scete^  and  dignified  the  mountains  of  Alverno 
and  Chartreufc.     Pray  inform  me,    what  were 

•  Ifi/uJa  in  Fanf§nium  §h*verfa^  Gf  aperto  circumfelago  per* 
timmna;  profpeQahatquepulchtrrimumfinum^  antequam  Fe/u'^ 
'vius  mOBi  ardefant  facie m  loci  <v€rteret. 

^0cit^   Annal.  lib.iv.  c.  67. 

Tiberius's 
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Tibcrius's  fratne  of  mind,  and  manner  of  life  in 
his  folitude  ?  " — Let  me  anticipate  your  reply  ; 

*^  Malum  otiumy — luxus^ — libido^— fitvitia.'^ 

•«  Were  thefe  worft  of  devils  the  conftant  pof- 
feffors  of  his  foul?" 

*'  Th  E  Y  feem  to  have  been  fo;  except  when,  at 
intervals,  confcience,  arifing  in  all  her  blackeft 
terrours,  aftonifhed  him,  overwhelmed  him, 
almoft  drove  him  mad.  Non  tnim  ilium  fortune^ 
non  folitudines  proUgebant^  quin  tormenta  peBoris^ 
fuafque  ipfe  pttnas  Jattrtiur.  Ad  fenatum  tnim 
his  verbis  orfus  ejl  epijlolam^  '^  Quidfcribam  vobis^ 
^^  patrts  confcriptij  hoc  tempore^  aui  quomodo 
^fcfibantj  aut  quid  omnino  non  fcribam^  Di  mcn 
"  Dcctqut  pejus  pcrdant^  qudni  perire  quotidie 
^^  Jtntio^  Ji  Jcio'^  Adco  facinora  atque  Jlagitia 
Jua  ipji  quoque  in  fupplicium  vcricrant.  Neque 
frujlrd  prajlantijjimus  fapieniics  jirrMLrt  folitus 
efi^  Ji  recludantur  tyrannorum  mentesj  pojfe  afpici 
ianiatus  &  iSus;  quando^  ut  corpora  verbcribus^ 
ita  fcsvitid^  libidine^  mails  confultis^  anifnus  di- 
lacerctur^.'* 

But  why,  continued  Crito^  fhould  I  imagine 
myfekf  talking  on  this  fubje£fc  with  one  of  the  in- 

*  Tag  IT}  Anital*  lib«vi«  c.6. 

habitants 
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habitants  of  the  adjoining  convent?   It  is  with 

you^  my  fellow  travellers^  that  I  am  really  con-* 

verfing* 

*• 

You  will  fooDi  from  the  key  and  mofe  of 
Naples^  behold  that  unhappy  ifland,  which  is  be-* 
come  eternally  in£aunous  by  the  perpetrations  of 
it's  diabolical  inhabitant,  Tiberius.  You  will  fee 
it  in  every  airing  you  take  towards  the  fuburbs  of 
Paujilypoy  or  Maddalena:  but  never  will  you 
have  any  defire  to  make  a  nearer  approach  to  it^ 
or  to  fet  your  feet  on  it's  contaminated  Ihore. 

Effugimus  f copulas  Ithaca^  Lacrtia  regna: 
Et  ierram  aliricimfitvi  execramur  Ulyjis\ 

In  the  fame  environs  of  Naples,  you  will  per- 
haps fee  other  terrific  objeds :  I  mean,  the  hor-* 
rours  of  the  neighbouring  volcanoes,  which  fre<^ 
quently  burft  forth  in  roaring  rivers  of  liquid 
fire,  in  clouds  of  darknefs,  and  fliowers  of  flam« 
ing  brimftone. 

These  horrours  you  will  obferve  with  awe,  if 
an  eruption  of  mount  Vefuvius  fliould  happen 
while  you  are  at  Naples.  At  all  other  times,  yoilr 
eyes  will  be  charmed  with  the  ferenity  and  fweet« 

iENSiD  iii«  272* 

Vol.  n,  Cc  ncfs 
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nefs^  of  the  landscapes,  the  iruly  cljffia^  fidds^  oai 
^neafolita4i  ccA^}  thatcoaft,  whkh  in  geneial, 
according  to  the  proverb,  e  nn  pezzo  dicitl^  ca- 
duto  in  terra  *.  A  young  poet,  indeed,  after  fill- 
ing his  mind  with  the  idcaa  of  Findar  or  Virgil, 
Kugbt  reprefent  that  co^ft  as  an  emblenci  of  the  re. 
gcons  of  the  blefled:  but  n&ver,  I  beisevc>  did 
any  man,  of  the  plaineft  education,  look  upon 
Vifuvius^  during  an  eruption,  without  almoA  ia* 
ftantaaeoufiy  confidering  it  as  an  embl^m^  or  ra- 
Uier  as  a  vifible  type,  of  helL 

Yet,   alas!    how  great  the  difference!     The 
conflagration  of  that  hill,  however  horrid,  is  not 
an  unquenchable  flame;  that  is  not  an  cverlajting 
Jirt. 

No  wonder,  that  guihy  minds  fliould  deeply 
feel  the  prefehtiments  qf  their  future,  unfpeaka- 
ble  mifery. 

I  REMEMBER,  faid  Crito's  pupil,  a  paflage  in 
Plutarck^  very  applicable  to  your  prefent  topict. 

•But 


♦  "  A  /tf/cA  of  Heaven,  dropped  down  upon  the  earth." 
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But  there  is  no  occafion  to  quote  learned  writers, 
for  thofe  fentiments,  which  are  moft  loudly  ex- 
prcfled  by  the  voice  of  tiniveffiil  nature*  The  illi- 
terate and  tiiele^rned^  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
l»|^  and  low,  sure  all  alike  expofed  to  the  irrefiftir 
ble  infidenceof  confcience.  With  what  attention^ 
my  dear  young  friends,  have  we  often  obferved 
in  £ngland  a  large  audience,  compofed  of  the 
moft  different  rai^s  and  kinds  of  men;  s^l,  in 
deep  filence^  UAemng  to  tbofe  fcenes  of  Shai- 
fptart^  in  which  the  terrours  of  confcicnce  are 
exemplified!  I  mean,  particularly,  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  tragedies  of  Richard  the  Third,  and 
Ma€hcth. 

Cold  fearful  drops  fland  on  my  trtmhlingfltfh. 
O  coward  confcience^  hoxo  dojl  thou  affiH  me! 
Oh^  the  aJliQion  of  thofe  terrible  dreams^ 
Thatfhake  us  nightly  I  Better  be  t)ith  the  dead^ 
Than  onfuch  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie. 
Oh  f  full  offeorpions  is  my  mind.^^rmfird  toitk 
harrow! 

I N  this  refped,  the  caftle  of  Dunfnane  feemf 
ftrongly  to  have  refembled  the  palace  of  Tiberius 
in  Caprea. 

r^s  tuuums  i$*iy,  tt  {jLiiaiug  to  afap</4Mv,  fui^  aT«f«{'«^  (^rii  navy^m* 
Plutarcht  TUft  ofSnt  xni  xRxiar. 

CC2  It 
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I F  you  plcafe,  faid  Crito^^  we  will  refume  our 
claflical  ftudies.  My  own  confcience  alfo  prefTes 
too  hard,  to  enable  me  to  continue  thefe  moral 
refledUons.     May  Heaven  have  mercy  on  us  all ! 

Speaking  thefe  words,  Crito  turned  round, 
and  with  a  flow  and  penfive  ftep  walked  acrofs 
the  Cnpitolinc  area,  to  the  oppofite  building,  the 
Palazzo  Dei  Confervatori.- 

In  the  court  of  this  building,  on  the  left  hand, 
againft  the  wall,  (lands  a  large  ft  one  urn;  on  which 
is  the  following  infcription,  in  charaders  very 
deeply  cut : 

OSSA 

AcRippiNif:,    M.  AcRipPiE,    Divi  Aucusti 

NEPTIS,    UXORIS   GeRMANICI,    &C. 

• 

The  young  gentlemen,  after  having  for  fome 
time  furveyed  this  fepulchral  urn  with  melan^ 
choly  pleafure,  gave  their  attention  to  Crito ;  who 
with  a  down-caft  look  proceeded  as  follows. 

I F  we  confider  the  domeftic  life  of  Gtrmanicus^ 
we  fliall  iind  him  in  that,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  his  charafter,  infinitely  more  refpeftable,  and 
HifiniteJy  more  happy,  than  Tiberius. 

TIB£RIUS 
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TIBERIUS  was,  indeed,  in  his  earlier  years, 
a  good  brother;  the  temper  of  Drvfus  being  per- 
haps irrefiftibly  amiable :  but  he  afterwards  be- 
came an  enemy  to  all  his  family ;  he  was  a  bad 
fon ;  and  a  cruel  hulband,  to  a  wicked  wife. 

GERMANICUS^  on  the  contrary,  feems  to 
have  pra&ifed  many  of  the  virtues,  and  to  have 
enjoyed  many  of  the  felicities  of  a  family-life. 
He  began  by  being  a  good  brother,  and  a  good 
.  fon ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  ufual  progrefs  of  fuch 
a  charafter,  became  a  good  father. 

But  let  me  defire  you,  at  prefent,  to  confider 
hitn  in  his  conjugal  ftation. 

The  dignity  and  happinefs  of  Germanicns  were 
both  very  confiderably  increafed,  by  his  marriage 
with  Agrippina. 

The  charafler  o£  Agrippina  would  have  been 
far  more  amiable,  if  to  her  many  other  virtues'  flie 
had  add^d  a  greater  degree  of '^eeknefs  and  hu- 
mility; if  (he  had  been  lefs  fenlible  of  the  high 
quality  of  her  family,  and  of  her  own  real  merit. 
But,  (landing  as  we  now  are  before  thai  urn, 
which  probably  for  many  centuries  contained  her 
a(hes,  let  us  do  juftice,  and  p^X  due  tribute  to 
her  very  refpcflable  memory,  by  owning,  that, 
C  c  3  among 
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among  the  matrons  of  heathen  Ratfte^  Agriffina^ 
notwithftanding  every  defeft,  was  ctoe  of  th^ 
brighteft  examples  of  conjugai  virtue* 

She  attained  that  dignity  of  chira&er,  partly 
by  her  own  native  goodnefs ;  partly  by  the  aid 
and  influence  of  her  beloved  hu||^and's  txvx^H^ 

CRITQ  now  paufed  for  fome  moments,  to  wipe 
away  the  tears  that  ftood  in  his  tyts^  and  which 
really  hindered  him  from,  reading  hi»  paper  of 

ii->ies. 

In  her  arms,  continued  CrUa  with  a  figh,  Ger- 
,  i  aniens  expired^  With  her  alone  had  he  palled 
through  life  from  his  earlieft  years :  for  he  enjoyed 
;he  great  hafpincfs^  o{  marrying  early;  and  of 
thus  foon  bleffing  both  himfelf  and  his  parents, 
with  the  fight  of  no  lefs  than  fix  of  his  children* 

O  MY  noble  young  friend!  You  who  fo  fre- 
quently inquire  after  proper  fubje&sinthe  romen 
ftory,  on  which  you  may  employ  fome  of  the 
paintersi  whether  englijh  or  Italian^  now  in  this 
city;  what  fubjeft  can  you  finde  either  more 
pleafing,  or  more  inftru£live»  than  the  fcene  of 
Augnftus^  placed  on  hjs  imperial  feat,  and  en- 
ading  the  laws  againjl  celibacy^  ^  which  at  that 
(;ime|  in  ^  manner  much  more  deilrudiv^  tliaifi 
-  any 
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cjvii  war»  wks  wafting  and  extirpating  the  greateft 
faniliea  in  Rome*?  Se^ed  in  that  ftate,  and  per- 
haps on  ihii  vtry  hill^  he  direded,  that  his  great 
grand-children,     the    offspring  of    Gtrminicus^ 

.fhould  be  brought  into  his  prefence.  He  then,  in 
fight  of  the  whole  fenate,  took  up  fome  of  thefe 
little  ones  in  his  arms;  others  he  placed  on  the 
knees  of  the  young  prince  their  father ;  and,  Ivith 
the  happy  and  amiable  pride  of  a  parent,  (htiwed 

xo  the  affembly  all  thefe,  his  trtafures;  inviting 
ihc  young  nobility  of  Rom€  to  be  fenfible  of  fuch 

.happinefs,  iand  haft  en  to  follow  the  example  of 

ins  Gcrmanic%S4     Nc  gravareniur  imiiari  juvtnis 

<xemflumf. 

,  Such  was  Gtrmanicus^  when  he  had  fciirceJy 
.completed  bis  twcwty-fourth  year.  —  Cooipftre 
.tfitb  this  charming  fpedacie  fomc  parts  of  the 
xharader  of  Tiberius. 

But,  indeed,  the  contraft  now  grows  far  too 
difmal  and  horrid  for  defcripdon^  either  by  pen 

•  The  young  reader  is  mofi  earneftly  referred  on  this  oc? 
caQon,  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifty-fixthbook  oi DhCdffiut^ 
p.  573 — 5^8.  He  is  dcfired  alfo  to  confult  Univcrfal  Hif- 
•ory,  vol.  xiv.  p«  to. — ^Trndt.  lib«iii«  <u,*5i  apdFr^f«5^^«t 
jib.  lix.  c.  5^,  with  it's  note. 

AaguftusiHrdsfotdt^  ^ /enatuirecitttvif^  ^ f9t^h  not^  pH- 
idiaum/^pefe€it :  mt  oraiioMtt  ^  MtteUi^  de  fr§U  augf^Jd^ 
li  Rtttilii  de  mQdojtdificiorum;  qH9  magis  ferjuaderet  utram-^ 
que  rem^  ncn  d  Je  primo  animadix^r/am^Jedcniiqmsj^m  tunc 
tur^tfuijfe.  •  Suetoft,  Auguftus,  Bg, 

+  SvETON,  in  Auguft.  34. 

C  c  4  or 
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or  pencil.  It's  horrours  are  greatly  augmented 
by  the  con&deration,  that  Tiberius's  enormous 
vickednefs  was  continued  to  his  old  age.  For^ 
as  I  before  obferved^^Jie  feems  never  to  have  at- 
tempted to  wafh  away,  with  bitter  tears,  the  black 
and  difmal  crimes,  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 

No  wonder,  that  fo  foon  as  the  death  of  this 
vileft  of  tyrants  was  publicly  known,  the  univcr- 
fal  hatred  and  deieftation  of  his  memory  fhould" 
break  forth,  with  the  greateft  indignation  and 
fury.  No  wonder,  that,  in  all  the  ftreets  which 
furround  this  hill,  the  populace  fhould  be  crying 
out,  with  the  loudeft  clamours;  fome,  that  his 
vile  corpfe,  as  unworthy  of  fepulture,  fhould^ 
'  caft  into  the  river;  Tiberius  in  Tiberim:  others^ 
that  it  Ihbuld  with  all  ignominy  be  dragged  froin 
the  palace-gates  to  the  public  gibbet ;  or  expofedf 
like  the  bodies  of  other/ar  Ufs  guilty  malefadorS| 
on  the  Scala  Gcmonia*. 

But  let  us  npt  think  any  longer  on  .this  hateful 
fiibje^. 

As  a  relief  from  the  difhonourable  conclufion 
^i  Tiberius' s  infamous  exiftence,  le|  us  turn  our 
ctJY*  again  to  the  hiftory  of  Germanifus. 

•  SuETON,  Fifa7i6em\  c.  74. 

WlT« 
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With  what  pleafure,  my  dear  fellow-travellers, 
did  you,  while  at  Lyons^  vifit  the  pleafant  hill,  and 
furvey  the  magnificent  profpeft,  of  AntiquailU  (i 
Forviere^',  the  place  where  Grrma?»Vw5, ' though 
I  know  not  on  what  authority,  is  faid  to  have 
htenborn!  With  what  aflPe&ion  alfo  did  yoti  yef- 
terday  vifit  the  place  of  hisfepulture^  in  the  Campo 
Marzo !  From  his  cradle  indeed  to  his  grave,  the 
charaiQer  of  Germanicus  was  almoft  ever  amiable^ 
as  well  as  refpedable* 

Virtutum  fruHum  uberrimum  tulit:  maximi 
Jtrobatus  &  diUEus  afuis:  diUBus  etiam  ah  oni- 
nibu}^  in  vita;  (3  multo  magis  in  morie,  ^ pofi 
m0rteffif. 

His  reputation  was  fo  great,  as  to  have  gained 
bim  multitudes  of  frien4s  and  admirers,  even  in 
countries'  which  he  had  never  fecn.  Fldani  G  er- 
manicum^  eiiam  ignoti. 

Much  ftronger,  probably,  were  the  love  and 
veneration  df  thofe,  who  had  really  felt  and  been 
made  happy  by  his  goodnefs.  The  provincials  of 
whom  be  had  been  governor;  the  allies  of  the  ro* 
Plan  empire,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  very  bene- 


•  Perhaps  a  corruption  of  the  words  Antiquum  falaiium 
fori  'veteris. 

t  SuETOHt  ^1  Vit,  C^iiff  4>" 

volent 
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volent  general  and  comcBander ;  even  4he  enemies 
of  Romt^  to  whom,  after  tbe  horrours.of  the  cam- 
paign were  pafled,  he  bad  been  a  merciful  con- 
queror;— all  thefe  cordially  joined  in  honouring 
the  memory,  and  lamenting  the  fate,  oi  Gtrmd- 
nicus. 

Bur  with  refpeft  to  lialy^^  and  to  Romtj  the 
fmcere  and  zealous  affe£iion  born  to  Germanicus 
while  alive,  and  the  general,  grief,  defoladon,  and 
even  defpair,  which  attended,  and  long  followed 
lus  departure;  thtfc  iB/ere,  in  all  refpeds,  fo  very 
great,  as  far  to  exceed,  any  power  of  defcriptkMi : 
My,  even  were  the  genius  of  this  place  to  infpire 
us,  whom  you,  my  dear  poetic  pupil,,  tnay  fup- 
pofe,  to  be  now  hovering  over  and  prote£Ung  this 
yj^asi  oi  Agrifpina. 

Quis  defiieri^Jit  puior^  aui  m^insy   . 
Tarn  chart  capitis  ?  Pnrcipt  l^guhes 
Cantus^  Melpomene!  cui  liquidam pater 
V^cmcum  ciikarddedit%       *   • 

Ir,  my  dear  fellow-traveUers,  continued  CnVo, 
after  a  paufe,  if  in  our  JLevant  tta^cis,  at  fiiwild 
ever  pitch  our  teiU  ^dft^  tlae  ruins  ^  Aniiach; 
fliall  we  not  then,  among  many  other  fubje£ls  of 

HoRAt.  JibVi.  odt  24, 

picditation, 
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meditation,  recoUeO:  the  death  of  Gcrfnanicus  ? 
Shall  w^  Bot  there  beftow  fome.  ff rious  thoughts 
4on  the  fcene  of  his  laft  hour  ?    ' 

YxT,  fee  me  obferve,  that  this  fcene  would 
have  been  far  more  ooble,  if  Ge'rinafiicus  had  not 
even  at  fuch  a  period  excited  his  friends  to  re- 
vtnge  his  death.^  With  a  trCHibling  voice  let  mc 
add). that  his  virtue  would  hav^  been  far  more 
perfeft,  if,  like  St.  Stephen^  or  like  fome  Holier 
PsRsoN,  who.yas  then  living  in  facred^retire- 
nept,  in  the  oeighbouring  province  of  Galilee^  he 
|ia4  es^pired,  UelKng  and  .praying  for  his  mur- 
derers. 

Bu 7  Let  )|s  Qot  at  prtknt  cat^y  our  ihougjits  {q 

Ax.9S  to  eajtcm  travels.     I]^  the  courft  of  out 

jRion  intended  ^our  through  t^  kit^dom  of  ^<i^ 

pltSy  we  ihali  fee  feveral  placej^  (hat  wiU  ftrqugly 

remind  us  of  the  death  of  O^nmnicw^ 

During  that  toar^  you  will  eeftauily  pafs  fame 
days  at  Brindiji.  While  you,  my  dear  pupil,  are 
walking  in  the  thick  olive  groves>  wilh  which  thai 
fertile  coaft  is  c6vcrcd,  and  viewing  from  Them 
the  two  famous  horns  of  that  fpacious  haven ;  will 
you  not  be  frequently  inclined  to  recolleft  TacU 
tus's  defcription  of  Agrippina^  landing  at  that 
fort;  wfth  the  urn  of  Gfrminicus  in  her  hands? 

ftpd 
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and  mufl:  not  that  recoile£lion  awakeh  in  your 
mind  fome  ideas  of  a  fweet  poetic  melancholy  ? 

In  your  return  fram  Brindifi  to  the  northern 
parts  of  lialy^  particularly  at  Terracina^  you  will 
call  to  mind  the  great  public  love^  admiration, 
aad  grief,  which  followed  the  urn  of  Gtrmanieus ' 
from  Brundtufium^  through  all  the  provinces  of 
Italy^  to  his  grave  at  Rome. 

I  AM  the  more  inclined  to  believe,  that  you 
will  be  ftrohgly  affected  with  this  rccolleaion^  as 
in  your  journey  through  France^  particularly 
when  you  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siraf- 
lurgh^  you  often  re-perufed,  and  fometimes  not 
without  tears  of  pleafure,  the  defcriptions  given 
bythe/rfncA  hiftorians  of  that  public  love  and 
veneration,  which  attended  the  corpte  of  Turtnne^ 
through  all  the  cities  and' provinces  of  that  great 
kingdom,  to  the  royal  maufoleum  at  St.  Dennis. 

I  REMEMBER  too  the  pleafure  you  exprefled 
at  the  fimilar  public  refped,  which  was  paid  in 
bur  own  country  to  the  memory  of  our  late 
youthful  hero,  general  JToZ/if.  What  addrefs  did 
any  city  or  county  then  prefent  to  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain^  in  which  general  Wolfe's  name  was 
not  mentioned,  with  terms  of  the  greateft  praifis 
and  love?  I  remember  alfo  your  defcription  of 

that 
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that  eloquence,  Mfith  which  the  houfe  of  commons 
was  then  moved  to  vote,  and  it  was  voted  unani- 
moujly^  That  a  monument  fliould  be  ere£ied  to 
his  memory,  'at  the  public  charge^  in  Wtjlminjlcr 
Abbey. 

But  through  what  wanderings  of  thought  have 
I  led  you  !  Permit  me  to  clofe  my  paper  of  notes, 
by  defiring  you  to  employ  fome  of  your  firft  lei-^ 
fure  hours,  in  perufing  afrefh  Taciius's  account 
of  the  general  grief  of  Rome  on  the  death  of  Ger- 
manicus.  The  great  ftrength  of  fenfe  to  be  found 
in  that  hiftorian  will  make  ample  amends  for  your 
patience,  in  liftening  to  whatever  may  have  been 
die  improprieties  or  follies  of  my  iolagination. 

In  proof,  however,  of  the  utility,  that  may  be 
derived  from  the  contrail  of  fuch  charaders,  as 
t^iofe  which  I  have  this  day  endeavoured  to  place 
before  your  eyes,  let  me  fubmit  to  your  reflec- 
tion three  or  four  lines  of 'that  great  hiftorian. 

Excqui  infignia  per  honefium^  cut  noiabili  dedt- 
core.  Pnrcipuum  munus  annalium  reor,  nc  vir- 
tutes  Jileantur^  utque  pravis  diSis/a3i/que  ex  pof- 
leritatc  &  in/amid  metusjit*. 

^  Tacit.  Annal*  lib.  iii.  c.  65. 

CRITO 
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CRIT0  haviQg  thus  concluded  the  rhcftmng'st 
Ie£ture,  with  a  ferious  countenance  folded  op 
his  papers^  and  fat  down  in  filence. 

His  young  friends  now  entered  into  s  ^ami 
debate  upon  fome  pardcHlars,  which  he  had  mexi^ 
tioned  towards  the  conclufion  of  his  lc&iire« 

Tke  eldeft  of  the  gentlemen  compared  the  gk>>- 
rious  faise  of  general  Wolfe  to  that  of  Efaminon" 
das ;  and  repeated  with  energy  fome  i^xprcffioiw 
of  Valerius  Maximus.  Si  eum  Di  immoriak^ 
viSoriis  fuis  per/rui  faji  effenU  hoffes  gloriojior 
fatria  mania  non  inirdfet. 

Th  e  young  nobleman  recoHefted  fcveral  cir- 
eumftances  relative  to  the  death  of  raarihal  TV 
renne.  He  lamented  Drujus  alfo,  cut  down  ii* 
the  flower  of  his  age,  during  his  germart  cam- 
paign. He  then  made  fome  remarks  oii  the  ex- 
cellence of  that  marble  buft,  which  they  had  juft 
BOW  feen  in  the  Capitoline  mnfcvkto^  and  which 
rcprefcnts  Drufus  in  the  prime  of  manhood* 

Yet*  why,  faid  Criii>'5  pupil,  fhould  the  early 

dea^  of  Drufus  be  lamented  ?  Drufus  ceruinly 

^  had 
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kad  tbe  happbkefs,  the  greateft  happinefs,  I  fup^ 
pofe,  which  a  father  can  feel,  of  Icavtng  a  fon^ 
who  excelled  him  in  virtue — a  Gtrinanicus. 


Both  father^  indeed,  and  (on  died  young:  but 
Btfither  of  their  deaths  can  be  redcooed- prema- 
ture. Let  us.  look  only  on  the  family  of  the  Cs^ars^ 
and  compare  the  fliort  Jives  of  Drufus  and  Ger- 
pMnkvs^  with  thofe  of  Caligula  and  Ncro^  none 
€>f  whom  fuwi^ved'the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age; 
and  furely  we  (hall  not  want  a  pcoof,  that  the 
ktiglu  0/ human  glory^  as  well  as  the  depth  of  in^ 
Jamy^  may  be  the  confequence  of  the  virtues  and 
vices  pra&ifed  within  thefe  years. 


Th  £  converfation  now  took  fome  li^^itUmr%x 
though,  amidft  the  labyrinth  of  it's  feveral  wander- 
ings, it  ftill  recurred  to  the  proper  obje&  of  this 
day's  lludy,  the  biftory  of  Tiierius^s  reign^ 

The  ddeft  of  the  young  gentlemen  fpoke  with, 
proper  refpe6l  of  the  hiftorian  Cremutius  Cordus; 
cheerfully  repeating  on  that  occafion  a  few  fen- 

rcuces 
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fences  from  Seneca*.  He  then  proceeded  with 
horrour  to  fome  of  the  other  crileltics  of  Tiberius^ 
and  of  that  infamy  of  prime  minifters,  Sejanm^ 

CRITO  mentioned,  from  TaciiuSi  the  banifb- 
ment  of  fome  thoufand  jews  by  Tiberius  into  the 
marflies  oi  Sardinia  i-^Ji  inter ireni^  vile  damnuMd 
He  alfo  cited^.  from  Philo  Jud4tuSi  Sejanus's  de-* 
fign  of  extirpating  the  whole  jewtfli  nalionir 

CRITO'S  pupil,  on  this  occafiofi^  compared 
Sejanus  to  Haman;  and  following  that  tra&  of 
thought,  recollefled  feveral  verfes  of  Racine's 
EJlher^  which  feemed  to  him  very  applicable  to 
the  fuddeh  fall  of  Sejanus. 

J'ai  vu  VImpie  adore  fur  la  terri: 

Pareil  au  cedre  il  cachoit.dans  les  cieux 

Son  front  audacieux. 

Ilfembloit  dfon  gre  gouverner  le  tonnerre  ; 

Ilfouloit  eux  piesfes  ennemis  vaincus. 

Je  n'aifait  que  pajfer;  il  n'etoit  deja  plus.—* 

Miferable  !  Le  Dieu  vengeur  de  Vinnocence^ 

Tout  pret  a  tejuger^  tient  deja  fa  balance: 

Bientot  fon  jufle  arret  te  fera  prononcL 

Tremble.  Ton  jour  approche^  (S  ton  regne  eflpaje^ 


*  Sec  Seneca's  confolation ,  addrclTcd  to  Martia^  the  daugh- 
Xcr  o[  Cremutius  Cordus^ 

>  .  /g 
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It  i^raitrt  eji  expirL 


Par  It  ptuph  tnfurtuT  a  moitie  dcchiri; 
On  traine^  on  va  dorincr  tn  fpcBaclt  funejlcy 
Defon  torps  toutfanglant  U  miftrabk  rcjlc  \ 


The  company  now  went  out  of  the  court  of 
the  PaUzzo  dei  confervatori.  But  the  fall  of  iS^- 
janus  continued  to  be  their  topic,  while  walking 
down  the  flope  of  th^  Capitdtine  hill,  towards  the 
forum. 

I  HAVE  lately,  faid  the  el  deft  of  the  young 
gentlemen,  been  reading  Dion  Cajfius's  account 
of  the  grandeur  and  fall  of  that  infamous  court 
favourite  t. 

DION'S  refledions,  on  the  vanity  of  all  human 
pride,'  ftrike  me  at  prefent  very  ftrongly;  while 
oppoiite  to  us,  on  the  Palatine  mount,  I  fee  the 
ruins  of  that  building,  which  Sejanus  entered,  full 
of  pride,  and  big  with  the  expedation  of  being 
that  morning  invefted  with  thd  tribunitian  power. 
Clofe  on  our  right  hand  is  the  temple  of  Concord; 
in  which,  on  the  afternoon  0/ the  fame  day^  Sejif- 
nus  was  unanimoufly  condemned  to  death.    About 

^  The  above  quotations  ape  thrown  together^  from  ^ftbtr^ 
afle  iii.  fcenes  5, 8|  9* 

+  Di0  Caffitts^  book  Iviii.  p.  623  to  630, 

VuL.  II.  Dd  one 
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one  hundred  yards  on  our  left  is  the  prifon,  in 
which,  before  nighty  he  was  Ilrangled*. 

In  that  difmai  evening,  he  faw  perhaps,  from 
the  grates  of  his  cell,  the  deftruflion  of  his  ftatues 
in  thii  forum ;  and  heard  the  curfes  of  the  people 
from  all  (Ides  upon  his  memory. 

Tj{£  then-felt  vanity  of  his  excefllive  honours, 
riches,  and  ambitious  hopes,  together  with  the 
confcioufnefs  of  his  horrid  crimes,  muft  have 
greatly  embittered  the  deep  diftrefs  of  his  lall 
hour.  ,    , 

Ergo  quid  optandumforet^   ignordjfe  fatendum  efi 
Sejanum :  nam  qui  nimios  optahat  honores^ 
Et  nimias  pojcehat  opesj  numerofa  parahat 
Exceljtt  turris  tabulataj  unde  altior  tffet 
CafuSy  CS  impulfce  pracepi  immane  ruina^f. 

^  CRITO'S  pupil  repeated  fome  verfes  of  Shak- 
fpeare,  relative  to  cardinal  Wolfey.  I  have  often, 
added  he,    thought  of  thofe  verfes  in  paflling 

•  The  antique  infcription,  nonv  remdiHing  on  the  pxifon 
vralls,  was  engraven  in  the  adilcikijp  of  Vibimt  vtAC9Cctin$ 
Nerva.  Thev  were  confuls  about. four  ©r  five  years  after 
5</a»«/'/ death.  SccAibate  Ffnuti^vol.if  p.  58^  The  Scal^ 
Gemoui^j  where  Sejanus's  body  was  caft,  were  fituate  in  that 
Ihort^  crooked,  ftcep  lane,  which  paffes  by  the  fide  of  the 
bullion  prifon,  and  lead^  up  to  the  Capifl. 

t  JuvENAu  Sat^  X.  103. 

through. 
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through  Leieeften  Wc  had  frcfh  oCcailon  to 
recoiled  them  fome  weeks  ago;  when  we  were 
ihown  the  Palazzo^  built  by  that  cardinaVs  orders, 
hcre^  at  Rome. 

1  kemsmber,  faid  Crito^  that  when  we  were 
at  Milan^  I  met  with  a  paflage  in  St.  Aujlin's 
works^  which  appears  very  fuitable  to  the  topic 
on  which  you  are  now  converfing.  It  is  the  re- 
flexion of  a  perfon,  who,  if  I  miftake  not,  was 
of  confiderable  rank  in  the  court  of  the  roman 
emperor,  predeceifor  to  Tktodofius. 

<^  With  all  the  pains  we  take,  what  doth  our 
^  ambition  afpire  to?  What  is  it  we  feek,  an?l 
"  propofe  to  ourfelves? 

<<  C  AN  we  have  any  greater  hopes  at  court|  than 
*«  to  arrive  at  the  favour  of  the  emperor?  Per 
^  quot  pericula  pervenitur  ad  illud  gtandius  peri^ 
*<  culum?  Et  quamdiu  ifiud  erit? 

^  Amicus  auttm  PEI^  fi  voluero^  ecce^  nuncio.** 

The  converfation  now  dwelt,  for  a  confidera- 
ble time,  on  the  outward  fplendour,  but  frequent 
real  mifery,  of  a  minifterial  or  court  life, 

Ddz  Our 
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Pur  young  nobleman,-  during  the  difcuffion, 
coaimuni<;ated  to  his  friends  feveral  veiy  inipoE. 
tant  FeQed.ions,  which  be  had  heard  itQin  bis  fa- 
'  ther  on  thefe  fubjeAs. 


The  company  returned  to  their  Lodgipgs  about 
dinner-time;  but  Cnto  made  fome  excufe  for  not 
dining  with  them/  He  retired  to  ihi^  clofet,  and 
jt  being  faturday  afternoon,  applied  himfel^  as 
ufual,  to  fome  private  \ftudies, 

The  objeQ;  of  bis  meditation  was  a  charafler, 
jremarkabjy  contrary  to  the  wickednefs  of  this 
world ;  contrary  as  light  is  to  darknefs :  the  cha- 
rader  of  the  auttere,  pure,  and  holy  St.  John  the 
Baptift. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  Stjanus's  death,  that 
5/.  John  came  preaching  in  Jiidaca^Af  hapiifm  of 
repentance^  for  the  remijfion  ofjins. 

CRITO  paffed  fome  moments  in  confidering 
thi$  holy  charafter,  compared  with  thofe,  which 
lire  generally  found  in  ting's  houfcs:  but  be  foon 
quitted  that  kind  of  thiught,  and  began  to  apply 
the  weighty  doftrine  of  penitence  home  to  his 
MiTnJbeart. 

Why 
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Why  fliould  he  look  for  faults  among  olh^jr 
men?  He  found  enow  in  the  recorded  memorial 
of  his  own  a£lion$. 

I>^  deep  compunftion  of  mind  he  thought  there* 
on,"  and  wept.  He  applied  himfelf  afrelh  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  Baptift's  life:  he  afterwards  took  up' 
the  poetical  tranflation  of  the  PJalter^  lately  pub- 
liflied  at  Arezzo^  by  Peter  Rojfi;  and  perufed  two 
or  three  of  the  penitential  pfalms.  *^ 

He  perufed  alfo  feme  part  of  the  copy  of  vcrfqs^ 
prefixed  to  the  work ;  in  which  the  author  thus  * 
addrefles  himfelf  to  the  Hebrew  pfalmift. 

'— —  Canendi  fpiritum  mihi  impetra^ 
Tuorefufus  qui  calebat  peBgr^  ; 
Tuts  ut  injiem  proximus  vejligiis^ 
Tudfquefenfus^  ei  verenda  intelligam 
Tuts  repojla  verfibus  myjleria. 
Idjt  negetUr^  etfrequenti  crimine 
Ccecatdj  mens  fpeSare  non  tarn  altiim  potejl; 
Placare  Iceji  me  doce  iram  Niiminis 
Tua  asmulantem  exempla;  eViUas  intima 
E  corde  duSas  acfalubres  lacrymas^     / 
Quibus  juventce  tu  piajli  improvidcc 
Errata^  et  eequum  leniijli  judicem. 
Idji  impetrdro^  n^ultd  erit  jucundius^ ' 
Qudm  R  tua  amulcr  canendo  carmna^ 

^  D  d  3  CHAP. 
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iBta^*: 


CHAP-    V. 
TWENTY-THIRD  DAY'S  CONVERSATION* 

JLn  the  account  of  yeflerday's  tranfaftionSt  no 
notice  vas  taken  of  the  manner  in  which  the  younj^ 
gentleiqen  employed  their  afternoon* 

They  vi^ted  the  Capitigfl^  with  the  intention 
of  recplle£Ung  in  that  place  part  of  the  morning's 
leQure.  They  pafled  fome  time  there^  converg- 
ing on  the  conclufion  of  Tiberius' s  wicked  reign; 
9n4  af|^rwai;()4  defpen^ed  into  the  Camfo  Vaccina. 

In  that  pan  of  the  toman  forum^  which  li^s 
between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills,  there 
ftands  a  fingle  marble  column,  of  the  corinthian 
pr4er,  fluted,  and  about  fift^  feet  in  height. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  fome  antiquarians,  fi9iid  the 
young  nobleman,  that  this  column  made  part  of 
that  bridge,  which  thp  fuccpfTor  of  Tiberius  built 
ficrof^  the/orum.  If  may,  with  more  probability 
perhaps,  be  fupppfed  to  have  made  part  pf  fonie 
of  thpfp  temples,  or  porticos^  over  whiph  that 
ge  vas  carried. 

I   HAV£ 
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I  HAVE  often  thought)  that  fuch  l  bridge,  thus 
joining  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills,  might 
be  of  real  and  confiderable  convenience  to  the 
public.  It  probably  faved  much  time,  and  many 
a  wearifome  ftep,  to  the  induftrious  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  Rome;  which,  in  the  time  of  Ctf/t- 
gula^  was  the  moft  populous,  or  at  leaft  the  moft 
frequented. 

But,  alas !  far  different  was  the  motive  of  (7^- 
iigula.  His  defign,  in  the  ere6lion  of  that  bridge, 
was  not  beneficence  to  his  fubje6ls;  but  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  own  moft  abfurd,  and  impious 
pride. 

In  the  temple  of  Cafior  and  P(?//tf*,  •  which 
Hood  near  thofe  three  columns  ot  Jupiter  Stator^ 
Caligula  frequently  feated  himfelf,  between  the 
ftatues  of  the  Diojcuri;  and  from  their  temple  he 
built  die  bridge  to  the  Capitol,  merely  that  he 
might,  with  more  convenience  and  eafe  to  him* 
felf,  go  often  to  receive  the  fame  horrid  adoration 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitofinus. 

As  to  Jupitir^  replied  CnVi  pupil,  if  we  con- 
fider  the  hiftory  qf  that  king  of  Crete^  as  given 
by  the  poets,  we  ihall  not  find  his  charader  to 
have  beep  much  better  than  that  of  Caligula^ 

D  4  4  Birx 
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But  the  inhabitants  of  iSa^gruian  andr^fTian 
world,  fuch  was  the*  extreme  abrurdity  of  paga** 
nifm,  connefted  with  the  ^ox^  Jupiter  dL  very 
^different  idea;  even  that  of  the  Gresil  Creator  ai»4 
Preferver  of  Ihe  univerfe;  the  Moft  Beneficent; 
the  Moft  Holy,  Now;  if  w^  confider  the  aSair 
in  this  lightt  horrid  indeed  was  the  wickedncf«  of 
Caligula^  in  daring  to  aflume  fuch  a  name, 

«. 
I  &i;coLi.ECT  reading  fometime  agoi»  vith  my 
tutor,   the  account  given  by  Jojtphw  wA.Bhila 
of  Caligula's  attempt  to  profane  evea  the  tonpl^ 
of  Jcrufalcm^  by  ere^ing  bU  own  ftatue  ia  H« 

To  what  incredible  degrees  of  madnefs  may  hui 
man  pride  fometimes  extend! 

A  babylonian  monarchy  if  I  remember  rightlyt 
could  fo  far  yield  to  the  flattery  of  his  courtiersi 
as  to  forbid  his  fubje3;s  offering  any  petition^  to 
any  god  or  man^  but  himfelf.  This  roman  em-^ 
peror  was  impious  jenough  to  claim  even  p  i  v  i  h  ^ 
honours;  though  he  was  in  reality  one  of  tb« 
vileft  monfters,  that  ever  difgraced  humanity, 

O  MY  dear  friends,  what  a  place  of  borrow 
W^  then  that  Palatine  mount ! 

Cur 
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Cur  nm  aperta  turn  futrunt  cmltyrum  caiaraSaP 
Cur  non  rupti  cranlfonies  abyjfi  magni?* 

Surely^  no  antediluvian  wickednefs  could  be 
greater,  than  tbat  of  Caligula's  court. 

.  At  leaft,  why  did  not  the  Tiber  then  fwell, 
vith  a  ien-fold  abundance  of  torrents,  to  vafii 
away  that  Palatini  hiiloc,  and  drown  all  the  fo- 
nari^  campagna  in  a  broad  afphaltic  lake;  while 
the  tufculan  and  fahint  mountains  poured  forth 
on  it  their  fulphurous  materials^  by  the  eruptioa 
of  an  hundred  volcanoes? 

But  why  (hould  fuch  exprefl^ons  fall  from  my 
lips?  Notwithftanding  the  unutterable  abomina- 
tions of  the  imperial  palace,  and  great  corruption 
of  the  public  manners,  there  were  doubdefs,  even 
duudng  this  reign^  multitudes  in  Rome  of  a  very 
different  charader.  Of  it's  meaner  inhabitants 
feveral  thoufands,  probably,  lived  in  the  £dthful 
pi^j^ce  of  the  duities  of  their  ftations,  according 
10  the  light  of  nature.  Many,  in  all  likelihood, 
were  the  virtuous  perfons,  then  engaged  in  agri- 
culture^ commerce,,  or  trade;  many  honeft  men 
were  tiO  be  found  in  the  profeflions.  Some  alfo, 
who  were  ble fled  by  Providence  with  a  more  in. 
46peiide]it  fortune,  and  who,  from  the  kindncfs 

P  ViAf  lAWGentf^  cap*  vii,  15* 
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of  their  partnts,  had  received  a  more  pmamented 
education,  pafled  their  days  happily  in  ftadioua 
privacy ;  mailers  of  their  own  time,  and  difpofing 
it  to  the  beft  purpofes,  meditation,  and  works  of 
beneficence.  From  the  v^n  occupations  of  this 
vaft  city,  from  the  falfe  pleafures,  honours^and 
riches  around  them,  Recepcrtje  ad  tranptilliora^ 
iuiiora^  majora.  TenuiiilloSj  in  hoc  gentre  vita^ 
mulium  honarum  artium^  amor  virtutum  aique  u/uSf 
cufiditatum  oblivio^  vivendi  atqut  moricndi  Jcicn^ 
tia^  atta  rerum  quies^. 

In  all  probability  there  were  alfo,  even  in  the 
higher  conditions  of  life,  feveral,  who  lived  in 
the  pra6Uce  of  much  moral  virtue. 

Therb  was  one  eminent  example  of  merit,  re* 
plied  the  eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen,  even  in 
the  family  of  Caligula:  I  mean  his  father-in-law, 
the  wife  and  good  M.  Silanus.  But  he  could  not 
live  there  long :  he  was  one  of  the  many  perfons, 
who  periflied  by  that  tyrant's  cruelty  and  ingrati- 
tude.    Caianit  cladis  erat  magna  fortio. 

Your  temper,  my  dear  friend,  is meeknefs it* 
felf:    xf^am  mov,     I  ufe  this  expreQion  in  the 

•  See  Seneca  ie  hre^itate  njit^e:  a  trcatife  written,  accord- 
ing to  Litpus^  yri^hin/omrfrw  daj^f  after  the  death  of  Ctf- 
iigula.    Motld^  intra  paucos  illos  die$,  quibu*  Caitu  Cajar 

periit^  ^f. 

fame 
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fame  good  fenfe  in  ivhich  Dion  underftood  it. 
3ut  it  is  no  diihonour  to  fuch  a  temper,  thai  it 
can  kindle  itfelf  into  a  proper  indignation  at  the 
thoughts  of  that  moil  horrid  impiety,  that  moft 
abominable  ivickednefs,  that  moft  bloody  defpo* 
tifm,  which  reigned  day  and  night  in  the  court  of 

Hoc  ijli  lellum  quotidianum  efi :  ad  h<tc  vivit^ 
cd  hcsc  vigilat^  ad  hwc  lucuhrat  *. 

Even  if  we  were  to  confine  our  thoughts  to 
the  laft  article,  I  mean  the  political  confiderations, 
moft  odious,  furely,  ought  to  be  the  name,  and 
moft  execrable  the  memory,  of  that  fupreme  ma- 
giftrate,  who  could  wifh,  ^^  that  it  were  in  hi& 
powej^  to  bid  the  axe  fall  on  the  neck  of  his  whole 
Pfoplej" 

Let  us  think  no  longer  on  his  detefted  reign. 
Let  us  rather  refle£l  with  fatisfadion,  that  we  are 
at  prefent  only  fome  few  fteps  diftant  from  that 
flace^  where  this  tyrant  received  his  due  punifli- 
ment  from  the  hapd  of  Cheer ca; — Chofrea^  the  third 
Brutus^   , 

But  it  hcsiomie;  me  immediately  to  correft  that 
verbum  arde^s.    Qaliguh  deferved  a  moie  fevere 

•  fiwtaiiiri,  Ub,  tii»  c.  1^  ' 

fate 
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fate  than  either  Tarqurn^  or  Julius  Cafar:  but 
Charred  Rained  his  glory,  by  the  murder  of  C^* 
Jonia^  and  her  infant  daughter:  a  crime,  of  which, 
certainly,  neither  J'wn/ws  nor  Marcus  Bruius  would 
on  any  account  have  been  guilty. 

I  R  £  M  E  HB  E  R,  in  my  more  youthful  years,  that, 
on  reading  the  hiftory  of  Caligula's  death,  I  felt 
much  regret  at  the  thought,  that  fuch  an  oppor* 
tnnity  for  reftoring  the  republic  had  offered  it- 
felf  in  vain.  For  in  vain  was  it,  that  the  walls  of 
the  parliament-houfe  on  that  Capitoline  hill  then 
echoed  with  the  cry  -of  liberty.  The  people 
crowded  to  the  gates;  not  as  anciently,  to  ap« 
plaud  the  confcript  fathers  for  their  zeal  in  their 
country's  freedom;  not,  as  in  other  times,  to  vent 
their  jealous  murmurs,  at  foroe  fvippofed  infringe- 
ment of  the  popular  privileges;  but,  to  demand 
the  immediate  nomination  of  a  new  defpot. 

While  at  the^  univerfity,  I  was  not  a  little 
heated  with  democratic  notions,  andconfequently 
feltmyfelf  highly  {hocked  at  this  aftdnifliing  in- 
ftanct^of  roman  degeneracy.  But,*  as  my  admi- 
ration of  republican  liberty  in  particular  is  lince 
that  time  very  much  cooled,  though  my  zeal  for 
liberty  in  general  will  I  hope  atways  burn  with 
due  fervour  atid  flame;  fo  likewife-is  my  indig- 
nation againft  ^e,ro?»fl?ii,  for  their  behaviour  on 
'     •  this 
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this  occafion^  fomewhat  abated.  The  rinuin  pe6(- 
ple  had  too  much  reafon  to  remember  the  bloody 
hiftory  of  the  former  civil  wars.  They  had  equal 
reafon  to  fear,  that  the  diffenticms  in  .the  fenate, 
and  the  difobcdicDoe  of  the  army,  might  footi,  if 
a  new  emperor  were  not  immediately  elefled,  proi- 
duce  a  renewal  of  the  fame  calamities;  calamities 
which  a£ber  much  confufion.aizdanatxrhy.  much 
iDifery  and  blood-fhed,  would  certaiinly  tenaiii- 
4Eiate  as  the  former  hkd  done,  in  the  efiabtifluacm: 
only  of  a  new  abfoLate  matter. 

Besides,  there  was  another  modve  for  Aeir 
conduft :  a  motive  in  itfelf  inexcafaUe,  but  wiaich 
operated  without  refirftance.  Tfae  erigo  mali  lay 
deq>  in  the  conftitution  of  their  hearts,  but  necdV 
farily  fliowed  'tC%  virulence  by  thefe  exterionr 
fymptoons.  Vice  had  fo  much  weakened  and  en^ 
feebied  all  the  nerves  and  mufctes,  if  we  may  fo 
fpeak,  of  the  national  roman  mind,  as  to  render 
it  neither  worthy,  nor  fufceptible,  pf  the  laboiirs 
and  perils  of  any  kind  of  liberty. 

The  city  of  Rimte^  replied  the  young  noble- 
man, was  indeed  ar  that  time  corrupted  by  Vice, 
in  a  riiuch  more  dreadful  manner  than  ever  it  had 
been  by  any  pcftilence.  For,  notwithftanding^he 
charitable  fuppofitions  of  our  good  friehd  heix:; 
certainly  the  imperial  court,  the  Jiobility,  the  peo- 

^       y  plc. 
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pic,  breathed  forth  infernal  contagion  on  each 
other* 

HoRKtD  as  was  the  chara£ter  of  Caligula^  yet 
his  crimes  would  not  have  been  fo  enormous,  had 
he  ruled  over  a  better  nation* 

Much  of  his  wickednefs  may  perhaps  be  attri«- 
buted  to  the  infanity  of  his  underftanding :  but 
more  to  the  badnefs  of  his  heart,  and  to  the  ex- 
amples among  which  he  lived. 

But  let  us  not  confine  our  attention  to  his 
enormous  crimes.  If  we  could  banifli  them  to- 
tally  from  our  memory,  I  might  then  venture  to 
confider  o/A^r  parts  of  his  charaQer  in  a  cooler 
manner;  and  apply  to  them  fome  reflexions,  with 
which  I  remember  your  tutor  favoured  us  upon 
a  former  occafion. 

He  obferved*,  that  the  folly  and  vice,  tlie 
pride  and  cruelty,  which  fliock  us  in  reading  fome 
parts  of  the  roman  history,  are  only  the  extremes 
of  that  abufe,  which  we  fee  every  day  made,  of 
lefs  degrees  of  wealth  and  power. 

I  REMEMBER  alfo my  father's obferving  to  me, 
that  many  young  men  of  fortune  in  our  own  coun- 

^  See  page  334,  of  the  firft  volume* 
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try,  while  reading  Caligula^s  reign^  look  on  it's 
contents  as  almoft  incredible :  yet^  happy  ought 
they  to  efteem  themfelves,  if  in  their  future  life 
fome  of  them  do  not  become  really  of  a  very  fimi- 
lar  charaQer;  that  is  to  fay,  fo  far  as  their  infe- 
riour  degrees  of  wealth  and  power  will  permit*  In 
a  word,  though  innocent  of  his  enormous  crimes, 
they  may  yet  become  CaligtUas  in  miniature :  bad 
in  doitieftic  life ;  hating  their  aged  relations ;  liv- 
ing in  intimacy  with  gamefters,  jockeys,  and  ftage« 
players;  proud;  luxurious;  fickle;  impioufly  un- 
grateful to  heaven  for  all  it*s  bleffings;  layifhing 
their  fortunes  in  various  kinds  of  folly ;  and  then 
from  want  oppreffing  their  tenants,  and  other  de- 
pendants*. 

But  let  us  quit  this  topic.  If  you  incline  to 
take  a  little  tour  in  the  coach  this  evening,  it  Ihall 
carry  us  round  the  Caslian  hill,  and  thence  home 
by  the  Strada  Felice. 

CRITO'S  pupil,  and  his  other  companion, 
readily  confentcd  to  the  propofal  of  their  noble 
friend. 

On  feveral  parts  of  the  Caslian  !iill  they  ob^ 
fervedmany  lofty  arches  of  a  ruined' aquedor6l« 

*  See  DiVt  Caligulm^  ^^i^mita  afii%rar»  «•9^iaxf,  tC^  ftm*-^ 

That 
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That  aqueduft,  Taid  the  young  nobtetnan,  if 
r  be  not  miftaken,  was  begun  in  tht  lecoftd  year 
of  Caligula's  reign:  for  thanks  to  Providence, 
fomt  good  is  done  to  mankind  even  by  the  worft 
of  men*.  It  was  finiflied  by  Claudius;  as  ap- 
pears by  the  infcription  ftiti  remaining  over  the 
Porta  Maggiore.  As  the  Slrada  Felice  is  nc* 
very  far  from  that  gate,  we  may,  if  you  pleafe^ 
teU  the  coachman  to  drive  thither. 


The  Porta  Maggiore  h  a  ftately  monument t, 
ere6led  by  the  emperor  Titus^  in  memory  of  the 
great  work  of  the  Claudian  aqueduft*  Over  it's 
arches  are  three  infcriptions,  the  upper  one  of 
which  is  as  follows. 

^  r/.  Claudiui  Druju  /•  Cecjar  Augujlus  Germa- 
nicus  Pontif.  Maxim.  Tribunitid potejiate  xii.  Cof. 
V.  Imperator  xxvii.     Pater  Patrice^  aquas  Clau- 

*  ^dNerone  pejus  f- 
l^id  thermis  mcliui  Nefftianii  f        Mart. 
+  ^tft*  edificio  k  uno  de*  pin  belli  dell*  antka  Roma  ;  ed  ^ 
dialtevuui  e  di groffexza  piu  di  ogni  altrofingolart*    Efahhri" 
cato  di  macigni  di  travertifio  congiunti infieme  fenTUL  calce;  fyf- 
Unuto  da  Quattto  grandi  mrchi  con  colonme  alia  ruftica  d^ordine 
lonico* — rer  comprendere  di  qual  magnificenxa  Jiano  gli  arcbi 
iiquefo  tiumumeiUc  haftafaptre  ehe  qtulh^  cbi  in  oggi  forma  la 
porta  ha  di  lun^bexza  paimi  49,  e  ciafcun  pexzo  di  traver- 
tin© t  grojfo  palmi  3  once  3  luftgo  palmi  9  ome  5,  e  taluno  24  <•/ 
i  compofia  tutta  Valta^  e  t'ofta  areata  difoii  26  pev:xi  dipietra. 
Abbat€  yenuti^W  p.  124,  i«5- 

diam 
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iiam  exfontibus,  qui  vocantur  Cccruleus  et  Curtius^ 
A  milliar,  xxxv.  item  Anienem  nbvum^  a  millia- 
rio  LXii.  /ud  inptnfd^    in  urbem  perducendas 
/  turnniU 

The  two  infciiptions  fubjoined  to  this  are  in 
honour  of  Vefpajim  and  Titus.  Each  of  thefe 
emperors  thought  it  an  honour  to  repair,  or  im- 
prove this  aqueduft. 

It  is  obferved,  faid  the  young  nobleman,  I 
think  either  by  Suetonius  or  Aurelius  ViSor^  that 
Vefpafian  repaired  Jeveral  of  Claudius's  work^, 
*  and  alfo  completed  that  temple  on  Monte  Ccelio^ 
which  was  ereded  in  his  honour;  but  which  had 
been  ungratefully  neglefked,  or  in  part  demolifh- 
ed,  by  Nere. 

As  to  the  temple,  it  would  have  been  certainly 
much  better,  if  Vefpajian  had  left  it  in  it's  ruins. 
The  aquedu£l,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  work  of 
public  benefit,  had  a  juft  claim  both  upon  him, 
and  all  future  emperors,  for  it's  fupport. 

The  water  conveyed  to  Rome  by  this  aquedud 
was  of  great  convenience  to  the  inhabitants;  efpe- 
cially  to  thofe,  who  th^n  in  great  numbers  dwelt 
on  the  fummit  of  her  feven  hills.  It  was  alfo  in  it's 
nature  almoft  equally  good  with  the  Aqua  Martia; 

Vol.  II.  E  e  and 
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and  confequently,  it  feems  to  have  been  well  worth 
the  expenfe  and  labour  of  it's  conveyance;  though 
exclufive  of  it*s  long  fubterranean  channel,  and 
of  it*s  upper  canal,  it  is  carried  upon  arches^  in 
different  places,  through  a  fpace  of  near  ten  miles. 
The  new  river,  from  the  Anioj  which  is  joined  to 
the  Aqua  Claudia^  is  alfo  carried  about  feven  miles 
upon  arches ;  feveral  of  which  are  one  hundred 
feet  in  height* 

It  feems  very  ft  range,  faid  Crito's  pupil,  that 
a  reign  liketh  at  of  Claudius  fhould  be  ennobled 
by  fo  fplendid  and  fo  ufeful  a  work. 

CLAUDIUS'S  mind  was  generally  buried  in 
the  deepeft  ftupidity,  fadly  increafed  by  gluttony 
and  other  vices :  and  yet  it  muft  have  been  fur- 
prifingly  illuminated  at  times,  by  fome  lucid  in- 
terval of  good  fenfe,  or  by  fome  brighter  ray  of 
benevolence. 

SUETONIUS  obferves  of  Claudiusy  with  re- 
fpe6l  to  his  behaviour  when  feated  on  the  tribu- 
nals of  juftice,  Mird  animi  varictatt  fuit ;  modo 
eircumfpcSus,  t?  fctgax;  modo.  inconfultus,  ac 
pra:ceps:  nonnunquam /rivolui^  atncntique  Jtmi- 
4is.  The  fame  obfervation  is  doubtlefs  applicable 
to  many  other  parts  of  Claudius's  biftory. 


It 
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It  fliould  feem  probable,  indeed,  atfirft  fight, 
that  the  aQiom  of  wife  benevolence,  with  which 
Claudius's  reign  is  adorned;  aSions  numerous, 
and  fome  of  which  required  a  vigorous  and  a  con- 
tiiiued  exertion  of  reafoning ;  are  to  be  afcribed 
to  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  his  miniftry — ^niore 
efpecially  as  his  reign  was  a  reign  of  favourites. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  hiftory  aflures  us,  that  Clau- 
dius's miniftry  was  in  general  compofed  of  perfons 
much  more  wicked  than  himfelf :  perfons,  whofe 
whole  attention  feems  to  have  been  given  to  works 
of  various  vices;  but,  peculiarly,  of  rapacity, 
pride,  and  bloody  revenge.  Such,  at  leaft,  was 
the  chaTa8;er  of  his  emprefles,  Mcffalina  and 
Agrippina;  and  perhaps  alfo  of  his  two  head- 
fervants,  Narciffus  and  Pallas.  In  a  word,  it 
was  a  court  fit  only  for  the  education  of  a  Nero. 

DION  feems  to  impute  moft  of  the  crimes  of 
this  reign  to  the  prevailing  influence  of  the  cour- 
tiers :  and  to  leave  the  merit  of  all  the  laudable 
a£ls  and  benevolent  defigns  in  it  to  the  emperor 
himfelf.  The  emperor,  however,  was  fenfible 
only  by  fits ;  and,  what  appears  (till  more  con- 
tradidory,  he  was  frequently  very  cruel.  Clau- 
dius was  cruel,  not  only  from  a  falfe  notion 
of  juftice,  or  from  a  cowardly  care  of  felf-pre- 
fervation,  or  laftly  from  a  Diamefully  ftupid 
fubmiffion  to  the  will  of  his  miniftry ;  but  alfo, 
£  e  2  accord- 


% . 
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jaccording  to  Suetonius^  from  a  real  delight  in  the 
moft  fhockinga6ls  of  inhumanity*. 

In  what  manner,  then,  can  we  account  for  this 
paradox  ?  Certainly  we  cannot  do  it  in  a  )>etter 
manner,  than  by  confidering  it,  according  to  the 
hint  which  you  juft  now  gave  us,  as  one  of  the 
many  proofs,  that  there  is  an  over-ruling  Provi- 
dence :  a  Providence^  which  originally  created 
light  out  of  darknefs;  and  which,  both  in  public 
and  in  private  affairs,  fometimes  condefcends  to 
clraw  good  out  of  evil ;  to  employ  the  hands  even 
of  the  wicked,  and  the  counfels  of  madmen  or 
fools,  as  inftniments  in  performing  £6me  of  it's 
all-wife  and  all-gracious  deCgns,  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind. 


The  company  now  ftept  into  their  carriage.  In 
their  way  home,  the  young  nobleman  took  notice, 
that  Claudius's  reign  was  ennobled  by  another  work^ 
ftill  more  beneficial  to  this  vaft  city. 

♦  SanjumlS  fanguinarium  naturafuijpt^  magnis  minimifyue 
opfaruit  rehus.^Befiiariis^  meriiianifque^  adei  deUBAhatur^ 
ut  etiam  prima  luc<  ad/peBaculum  de/cenderet;  &f  meridie^  di^ 
»iffo  ad  prandium  populo^  perfederet,  Fr^terqtu  deftinatot^ 
ttiam  le<ui/ubitdque  de  caufa^  quo/dam  committeret :  defabro^ 
rum  qacqufy  ac  minijtrorum^  atque  id  genus  numerg^fi  avroyuxrwt^ 
"velp^gma^  'vcl  quid  tale  aliud  parum  ceffljfet: 

Su£TONiui|  in  C/0[»A34« 

I   M£AN 
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I  MEAN,  faid  he,  the  very  ufeful  fea-pojt, 
vrhich  this  emperor  conftrufled  on  that  branch  of 
the  Tihevj  which  lies  fome  few  miles  north-weft 
of  Opa. 

I  WISH,  that,  when  we  were  on  our  laft  excur- 
fion  to  OJiia\  we  had  taken  that  opportunity  of 
viewing  it's  remains,  if  any.  I  hope,  however, 
we  may  revifit  the  place,  before  we  take  a  final 
leave  of  Rome.  We  will  carry  thither  fome  prints 
and  plans,  as  well  as  fome  antique  medals,  which 
have  a  reference  to  that  celebrated  haven.  Thofe 
medals  and  plans  will  be  of  the  more  ufe  to  us,  as 
I  am  afraid  we  muft  not  flatter  ouifelves,  that  we 
Ihall  find  many  traces  remaining,  either  of  it's  or- 
namental, or  of  it's  more  fubftantial  parts.  Ac-* 
cording  to  the  defcription  given  us  of  Fiumicino^ 
the  winds  and  waves  have  totally  changed  the  face 
of  that  fhore. 


notijfima  famd  ; 


Nunc  taniumjinus^  (ijlatio  malejida  carinis  t. 

BuTy  however  deeply  the  moles  and  the  pha* 
ros  of  Claudius's  haven  may  be  now  buried  in 
the  fands,  pleafing  it  is  to^confider,  that  it's  fplen<> 
dour,  in  fome  manner^  ftill  exifts  in  that  mode  of 

•  See  vol.  1.  p«  29. 

t   ViRC.   ^M.  ii.    21, 

E  e  3  reprefcn- 
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reprefentation,  by  which,  alone,  the  grandeur  of 
ancient  Rome  is  efpecially  preferved;  I  mean,  in 
her  hiftory,  and  by  her  coins. 

DION  CASSIUS'S  defcription  of  the  gran- 
deur  and  public  utility  of  this  fea-port  is  happily 
ftill  remaining  *•  When  I  come  to  my  lodgings, 
J  ifill  compare  it  with  what  Dionysus  has  told  us 
of  the  haven  of  king  Ancus. 

If  I  rightly  recolIe6i,  faid  the  eldeft  of  the 
young  gentlemen,  not  only  Veffafian  and  Titus^ 
but  the  emperor  Trajan  alfo,  among  his  many 
glorious  labours  for  the  benefit  of  this  country, 
thoyght  it  an  honour,  to  repair  fome  of  the  works 
pf  Clatdius. 

Very  great,  and  heavy  indeed,  is  the  contempt 
generally  caft  upon  the  memory  of  Claudius:  and 
equally  exceflive,  perhaps,  is  the  veneration  paid 

*  The  great  famine,  which  raged  at  R^me  in  the  reign  of 
Cfaudiui^  prompted  him  to  underUke  the  conftru&ion  of  a 
lar^e  and  convenient  haven,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ^iher. 
This  v»ft  wprk^e  happily  completed,  although  C^/ar  the 
difiator,  if  fonib  miftake  have  not  crept  into  Suetonius^  had 
many  years  before  attempted  it  in  vam.  It  was  an  under- 
takings fays  Diqn  Caffius^  worthy  the  grandeur  of  the  ro^ 
man  empire.  But  the  fucceflbrs  of  Clamdiut  were  not  able 
« to  maintain  it ;  fo  that,  foon  after  his  death,  it  was  choked 
pp  with  Tandy  and  became  ^uite  ufelefs. 

S90  Upivcarfal  Hiftory,  voj,  xiv.  p.  sag, 

to 
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to  the  name  of  Trajan^  his  more  fortunate  fuc* 
ceffor. 

It  might  hardly  be  imagined,  that  Trajan  was, 
in  any. refped,  an  imitator  o{  Claudius:  and  yet, 
in  fbveral  inftances,  he  certainly  followed  Clau- 
dius's defigns :  in  none  however  more  manifeftl/, 
than  in  the  reparation  of  that  haven :  for  Trajan^ 
if  I  be  rightly  infprmed,  repaired  that  fea-port, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  Civita-Vecchia  and  Ancona. 

TRAJAN  is  faid  alfo  to  have  profecuted  ano- 
Aer  projeft  of  Claudius ;  namely,  that  of  drain- 
ing the  Fucinc  lake. 

1  HAVE  often  wiflied,  replied  the  young  noble- 
man, that  fome  ingenious  traveller,  after  having 
pafled  a  year  or  two  in  making  the  common  tour 
of  Italy  J  would  allow  himfelf  anoUier  year :  not 
for  the  extenfion  of  his  travels  into  the  Levant; 
but  to  vifit  thofe  provinces  of  the  tufcan,  ecclefi^ 
ajtic^  or  neapolitan  date,  that  lie  out  of  the  beaten 
track  of  travellers;  but  which,  probably,  contain 
many  curious  remains  of  antiquity* 

In  paffing  through  the  Abruzzo^  for  inftance, 
I  prefume  he  could  not  fail  of  finding  fome  very 
confiderable  remains   of  that   work  you   men- 
tion, fit  the  fucinc  lake;  which  employed  thirty- 
E  e  4  thoufanci 
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thoufand  labourers  conftantly,  during  eleven  years 
of  Claudius's  reign. 

What  would  be  your  fentiments,  my  dear 
friend,  in  viewing  that  lake,  and  the  channel  of 
it's  cmijfario?  Should  I  ever  attend  you  thither, 
my  thoughts  might  poifibly  be  employed  in  form- 
ing an  idea  of  that  magnificent,  but  bloody  fpec- 
tacle,  which  Claudius  exhibited  on  it's  waves; 
while  all  the  hills  around  it  were  covered  with  the 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Itckly^  like  the  fides  of 
a  vaft  amphitheatre.  Your  mind,  however,  would 
be  bufy  in  a  much  more  noble  contemplation,  the 
real  public  utility  of  the  work  itfelf. 

I  AM  confident  you  are  of  opinion  with  me, 
that  this  attempt  of  Claudiusi  though  it  failed  of 
fuccefs,  deferves  to  be  mentioned  in  the  roman 
hiftory  with  peculiar  honour.' 

Thb  fecurity  of  fo  ample  a  fupply  of  water  to 
the  current  of  the  Tiber*  was,  furely,  a  defign 
very  favourable  to  the  improvement  of  the  inland 
navigation  of  lUily.  ... 

The  addition  alfo  of  fome  thoufand  acres  of 
fertile  foil  to  the  territory  was  a  no  lefs  important 

*  J)iofi  to  confiders  it :  Tacitus  fcems  to  refer  the  im- 
provement to  the  i^/ri/. 

Vid,  Tacit.*  Jnnaf,  lib.  xii.  c.  56, 

objetl* 
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obje3;  The  fpace  of  ground,  covered  and  fwal- 
lowed  up,  as  it  were,  by  that  lake,  muft  have 
given  bread  to  the  inhabitants  of  many  new  t6wns,  , 
bad  not  the  fcheme  of  draining  It  failed  ;  firft,  by 
the  negligence  or  avarice  of  Claudins^'s  miniftry  i 
and  afterwards,  by  the  envy  of  a  Nero. 

I  R£MEMBEB.,  my  dear  friend,  feme  of  your 
obfervations  on  a  fimilar  topic,  when  we  were 
crofling  the  Bttmjicr^  in  North  Holland^.  It 
was  fome  few  days  after  'wc  had  been  feeing  Cor- 
htdo's  canal,  from  Ley  den  and  Delft^  to  Maejlandi 
Sluys. 

'  The  draining  of  lakes,  the  opening  of  havens, 
and  the  building  of  aquedu6ls,  are  indeed,  faid  . 
Crito's  pupil,  works  of  great  public  utility ;  but 
I  own  myfelf  much  more  pleafed  With  fome  other 
aOions  of  Claudius's  reign. 

•  "  There  is,  in  North  Holland^  iui  cflay  made  of  the  pofli- 
bility  of  draining  great  lakes;  by  one,  about  two 'leagues 
broad,  having  been  made  firm  land,  within  thefe  forty 
years. 

"  This  makes  that  part  of  the  country  called  Beemfter  ;  be- 
ing now  the  richefl  foil  of  the  province,  lying  upon  a  dead 
flat  divided  with  canals,  and  the  ways  through  it  aiftinguifh- 
ed  with  ranges  of  trees ;  which  make  the  pleafanteft  fum« 
iner  landfcape  of  any  country  I  have  fcen  of  that  foit, 

"  There  is  one  very  great  lake  of  frefh  water,  ftill  remain- 
ing in  the  province  of  Holland^  by  the  name  oi  Harlem M^er; 
which  might,  they  fay,  be  eafily  drained,  and  would  there- 
by make  a  mighty  adaition  of  land. — Much  difcourfe  has 
ti^ere  been  about  fuch  an  attempt,  &c." 

Sir  William  7emfle*s  Account  of  Holland. 

WH£l^ 
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When  I  confider  the  vaft  multitudes  that  then 
inhabited  this  extenfive  metropolis,  I  cannot  help 
admiring,  and  even  loving  the  memory  of  Clau^ 
dius^  for  the  conftant  and  anxious  care  he  took, 
in  fupplying  them  with  bread,  during  feveral  years 
of  fcarcity  and  famine.  Ad  fuhvchendos  etiam  hy^ 
herno  tempore  commeatus^  nihil  non  excogitavit. 
A  ftrange  expreifion  this  of  Suetonius j  if  Claudius^ 
as  is  commonly  imagined,  were  really  funk  in  con- 
tinual ftupidity. 

With  much  greater  veneration  ought  we  to 
recolleft  Claudius's  philanthropic  defign  of  ex- 
tending the  privileges  of  this  city  to  many  of  the 
nations,  that  were  fubjed;  to  her  dominion. 

I  SPEAK  this  in  reference,  not  merely  to.  his 
kindnefs  towards  the  people  of  Ilium^  Rhodes^  Cos, 
and  Byzantium :  for  Claudius  was  very  generous 
in  granting  roman  privileges  to  the  natives  of 
many  other  lefs  celebrated  countries.  A  gtne- 
rofity,  which,  though  much  abufed  in  many  par- 
ticular cafes,  and  fometimes  pradifed  with  great 
levity,  yet  ceruinly,  in  general,  was  highly  lau- 
dable. 

This  intention  of  Claudius  is  fhamefully  ridi- 
culed, by  the  author  of  that  fatyrical  treatife,  com- 
monly known  by  the  title  of  the  AVoxoAwuvTwo'/ff. 

I  cannot 
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I  can  fcarce  imagine  Seneca  to  have  teen  really 
the  author  of  that  piece;  at  lead  of  fome  paflfages, 
which  we  now  find  in  it :  for  they  are  moil  con*, 
tradidory,  both,  to  the  contents  of  that  oratidn^ 
which  he  himfelf  compofed,  to  be  fpoken  by  Nero 
at  Claudius's  funeral*;  and  to  the  epiftle,  which, 
fome  years  before,  he  infcribed  to  Polybius. 
Permit  me  to  repeat  my  hopes,  that  fome  critic 
may  arife,  who  (hall  be  able  to  refcue  Seneca 
from  the  difho'nour  of  having  fitten  down  to  write 
fb  very  meanly-fpirited  a  fatiret. 

It  is  granted,  that  the  ftupidity  and  wickednefs 
of  Claudius  were  at  times  exceffive:  but  they 
both  certainly  had  their  intervals.  His  defign 
to  grant  the  civic  Jranchifes^  of  which  we  are  now 
fpeaking,  was  furely  replete  with  humanity  and 
true  political  wifdom  :  it  would  have  done  very 
great  honour  to  the  reign  of  an  Antoninus  Pius^  or 
a  Marcus  Aurelius. 

•  Sec  Tacitus^  Annal.  lib.  xiii.  c,  3, 

f  Poifon  and  murder,  domeftic  and  civil  treafon,  are  no 
jells:  cafitaliacrjmina  ludis.  Seethe  epigrams.prefixed to 
tht  Con/olath  md  Htl'viam.  It  is  faid  by  D/m,  that  Seneca 
compofed  a  fatire  on  the  memory  of  Claudius^  called  the 
AvoKoXox9»rft;^if.  But  Diom  was  no  friend  to  Seneca;  and  it  does 
not  appear  certain^  that  the  treatifo  we  now  have  under  that 
name  is  the  work  alluded  to, — De  titulo  libri  infer  eruditos 
non  eonnfeniK  BeatusRbenanus^  qui  reperije  6f  frimut  tjfis 
fuhlic&ffe  dieitur^  ludum  de  morte  Claudii  C^/aris  afpellajfe^ 
potiut  quam  fie  inn^eniffe^  eredititr.  Junim^  tST  omnes  jam^ 
foffim^  Claudii  C^/arit  AvoxoAoja/yrv^/y,  Dione  pneeunte  nun* 
cupatum  'uadunt.  See  Fromoudrn's  Preface  to  the  AwMt. 

ifipfiw^i  edition* 

T   REM EM- 
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1  REMEMBER  reading,  with  great  pleafure,  in 
the  eleventh  book  of  Tacitus,  a  fpeech  of  Clau- 
iius  from  the  throne,  concerning  the  adraiffion  of 
fome  gallic  nobles  to  feats  in  the  roman  fenate. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  debate/ thofe  very  fenators,' 
who  oppofed  the  bill,  did  not  obje€t  to  granting 
the  privileges  of  roman  citizenfhip  to  the  provin- 
cial inhabitants  fo  admitted. 

I F  I  be  not  miftaken,  continued  Criio's  pupil, 
even  our  countrymen  are  reckoned  among  the  na- 
tions, to  whom  Claudius  intended  that  favour : — 
Conflituerat  omnes,  gracos,  gallos,  hifpanos^  hri- 
tannos^  togatos  videre.  Whether  or  not  the  fa- 
tyrift  had  any  real  foundation  for  this,  probably 
much  exaggerated,  affertion,  I  cannoftell:  but  it 
fhovldfeem  probable,  from  a  paffage  in  Diony  if 
I  underftand  it  right,  that  the  conditions  offered 
by  Claudius  to  the  britons  bore  at  leaft  a  mild 
and  favourable  appearance  *• 

However  this  might  be,  furely  fo  flattering 
a  propofal  could  havo  but  little  weight  with  the 
britons;   in  whofe  breafts  a  love  of  liberty,  and 

+  Teivrct  /xcy  h  S«*t«  Bftramiw  ««f«x9i»,  iy  INA  FE  AAAOI 
PAON  EZ  OMOAOriAN  mSIN,  ri^ia^,  rMffVfjfianig  awtKrar, 
•vets  en  0  lUawJi®*,   «f  »^  o<  \afrtffetTifjiyo$  avrti,  «gf^  rttat  tVMi* 

Dio  CtrjfflMf^  lib.  Ix. 

a  warm 
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a  warm  zeal  forjtheir  country's  true  welfare^  have, 
I  truft)  always  glowed.  The  privileges  of  roman 
citizenfhip  might  be  fome  comfort,  fome  confi- 
derable  relief  indeed  to  nations,  already  funk  un- 
der the  romcn  yoke :  but  by  the  unconquered  in- 
habitants of  our  ifland  it  never  could  be  efteemed 
as  any  thing  in  the  balance  againft  the  invaluable 
privileges  of  their  own  native  freedom. 

Many  thanks  to  you,  dear  fir,  replied  the 
eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen,  for  that  noble 
fentiment.  The  glorious  fpirit  of  national  liberty, 
which  you  exprefs,  beats,  I  am  fure,  through  every 
pulfe,  and  pants  in  every  bread  of  this  company. 

I  HAD  fome  intention  to  take  a  copy,  this  after- 
noon, of  the  infcription  on  that  antique  marble, 
which  is  preferved  in  the  wall  of  the  Barbtrini 
terrace.  But,  Rred  as  we  are  at  prefent  by  your 
generous  feelings,  how  could  we  bear  to  fix  our 
eyes  on  fuch  an  obje£l»! 

*  The  infcription  on  this  marble,  which  perhaps  ori- 
ginally ftood  over  Caluiiui*a  triumphal  arch,  in  the  Via 
lata^  IS  as  follows : 

TA  CLAVDIO  CMS. 

JUGUSrO 
Tontifici  Max.  Tr.  p.  IX. 
Cof.V.lmf.  16,  P.P. 
Smatut  Popul.  ^  R.  S^M^d 
Reges  Britanni^^    Ab/que  ulU    , 
JaStta  demuiritf  Gentefque  Barh^ras^ 
Primus  indicio^fuhegtrit. 

Then 
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Then,  after  a  paufe  of  fome  minutes,  during 
which  he  feemed  deeply  abforpt  in  thought,  there 
is  not,  continued  he,  any  part  of  Tacitus's  works, 
the  lofs  of  which,  as  tnglijhmtn^  we  have  more 
reafon  to  regret,  than  thofe  books  of  his  Annals, 
that  contained  the  commencement  and  the  firft 
events  of  the  hritijk\si2x^  during  ClavJius's  reign. 
Dion's  hiftory  alfo,  in  it's  prefent  curtailed  con- 
dition, is  by  far  too  concife  on  that  fubjeft. 

CLAUDIUS  is  faid  to  have  been  in  Britain 
little  more  than  a  fortnight.  Probably  he  went 
over  merely  to  accept  the  honour  of  the  fur- 
render  of  Maldon^  in  Effex.  Suetanius  agrees 
with  the  Barbcrini  marble,  in  faying,  that  there 
was  no  bloodflied,  at  leaft  among  the  roman  le- 
gions, on  that  occafion  :  yet,  according  to  Dion^ 
there  was  a  battle.  In  all  probability,  no  more, 
either  of  battle,  or  of  Cege  occurred,  than  what 
vas  barely  deemed  fufficient,  to  qualify  the  em- 
peror for  the  honour  of  a  triumph ;  and  entitle 
him  to  treat  the  people  with  a  fliow  of  the  fiege 
of  MaldoTty  or  of  Colchejler^  as  reprefented  in  the 
Campo  Marzo*.  The  invafion  of  Britain  was 
indeed,  fo  far  as  Claudius  himfelf  was  concerned 
in  it,  little  more  than  a  vain  pageantry :  but  as 

♦  Edidit  et  in  campo  Martio  expugnaUonem  direpthmemque 
cppidi^  ad  imaginem  helUcamy  W  deditionem  Britannia  regum^ 
fne/iditque  faludatKs%  Suetonius,  in  Vit.  Claud.  21. 
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refpefting  Plautius^  Vefpafiatij  and  his  other  lieu- 
tenants, it  was  a  very  ferious,  a  very  long,  and 
difficult  labour. 

TACITUS" S  account  of  the  firll  eight  years  of 
that  war  is  unhappily  loft«  During  thofe  eight 
years,  that  part  of  our  ifland  which  lies  neareft  the 
continent,  that  is,  the  whole  trad,  from  the  (hores 
of  the  briiijh  channel,  to  the  banks  of  the  Severn^ 
Avon  J  and  Nen^  feems  to  have  been  (lowly  and 
gradually  fubdued  by  the  roman  armies :  not 
without  much  refiftance  from  our  brave  iflanders; 
not,  as  our  Shakfpeare  would  phrafe  it,  without 
grinning^  likt  lions^  on  the  pikes  of  their  hunters. 
Often  then,  in  our  hills  and  woods,  was  heard 
the  confli£i  of  war  :  often  did  our  filver  ft  reams 
run  purple  with  britijh  blood;  Ihed  from  thofe 
hardy^  naked  breafis^  which,  in  the  glorious  caufe 
of  a  country's  liberty,  flept  before  targes  of 
proof 
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SUETONWSy  fpeaking  of  Vefpafian,  obferves 
that  in  Britannia  tricies  cum  hofle  confiixit.  Ifc 
feems  very  improbable,  that  Vefpafian  could  be 
prefent  at  a// the  engagements  in  thefe  britifli  wars. 
It  is  raoft  likely,  that,  befide  thefe  thirty  battles, 
there  were  many  other  bloody  fields  of  conteft, 
which  he  never  faw. 

In 
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In  thinking  on  this  fubjefi,  my  dear  friends, 
vhat  muft  be  die  emotion  and  the  ardour  of  an 
^  englijh  heart  ?  Never  did  I  hear  the  laft  a£l  of 
Shakfpeart's  Cymhdint  performed  at  Drury-Lant^ 
without  feeling  myfelf  much  and  ilrongly  agitated. 
If  a  fable  could  fo  tranfport  me^  what  ought  to 
be  the  eflFeft  of  real  hijlory  ? 

Mr.  PITT*j  in  the  heat  of  one  of  his  moft 
noble  orations,  dared  to  compare  the  magnanimity 
of  britijh  liberty  to  the  defcription  of  the  war- 
horfe,  fo  inimitably  given  us  in  the  book  of  Johf. 
O  for  a  ftyle  fo  animated !  O  for  an  equal 
thunder  of  eloquence ! 

Pardox 

♦  The  late  earl  of  Chatham. 

.+  See  Chap,  .xxxix.  vcr.   19, — 25.     Thus  finely  para- 
,  phrafcd  by  Dn  Y o  u  N  G. 

Survey  the  m^rlih  borfe  !  didfl  thou  inveft 
With  thunder^  his  robuft  diftended  chefi  f 
No/enfe  of  fear  his  dauntlefs  foul  allays; 
*Tis  dreadful  to  behold  bis  nofiriU  blaxe  : 
7o  faiAJ  the  <vale  he  proudly  takes  delight^ 
And  triumphs  in  thefulluefs  of  his  might » 
Higb-rais'd^  he  fnuffs  the  battle  from  afar. 
And  bums  to  plunge  amidft  the  raging  *war; 
And  mods  at  deatk^  and  thronus  his  foam  atmmi^ 
Andinaflorm  of  furyjhakes  the  ground. 
Honu  does  hisfirm^  his  rifing  heart  ad'uance 
Full  on  the  braudijh'd  f word  and /haken  lance  f 
irVhile  his  fix' d  eye-balls  meet  the  dax^linr  fbkli^ 
Gaxe^  and  return  the  lightning  of  the  field. 
He  finks  thefenfe  of  pain  in  generous  pride  ^ . 
Nor  feels  the  Jhaft  that  trembles  in  his  fide  T 
.     But  neighs  to  theflfrill  trumpets  dreadful  blafi^ 
^ill  death  /  and  <when  he" groans,  he  groans  his  laftl 

«*  Thcte 
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Pardo  N  me,  my  dear  friends,  for  this  rapture. 
But  bpw  can  I  avoid  wiihing  for  the  abilities  of 
fuch  an  orator,  while  I  am  on  fuch  a  topic  ?  And 
why  fliould  we  not  think  the  courage  of.  our 
iflanddrs  to  have  exerted  itfelf  as  nobly,  in  thia 
Ivarbf  feif.prefervauionagainft  the  r(man%\  as  ever 
fincej  on  any  other  call  ? 

I^on^ietus  CDofidcs  not  only  the  many  en-: 
gagements,  or,  in  other  words,  the  aSivity  of  this 
war^  but  it*s  duration  alfo. 

From  the  time  of  the  romdn  invafion  in  Clau- 
dius's reign,  to  the  entire  redu£doa  of  our  ifland 
under  Domitianyyi^  a  fpace  of  above  forty  years. 
I  have  been  widi  pleafure  calculating,  that  it  was 
folong  before  the  roiiian  power,  though  then  zji 
it's  height,  could  conquer  Britain.  The  hritons^ 
probably,  would  never  have  been  fubdued  by  all 
the  force  of  this  mighty  empire,  had  they  been  but 
as  much  accuftomed  to  the  rvmamxi  military,  as 
the  contemporary  germans  were ;  or  if  they  had 

**  There  is  an  excellent  critique  on  the  above  celebrated 
defcription,  in  the  Gmardidu.  See  Vol.  II.  In  this  glow- 
ing paflagei  our  vulgar  tranflttion  bai  much  more  fpirit  than 
the  Seftua^int ;  always  taking  the  original  in  the  mod  poe- 
tical and  exalted  lehfe ;  fo  that  moft  commenutors,  even 
op  the  hebrew  itfelf,  fall  beneath  it«'*    See  the  pani|>hra(b 
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been  then  IhappUy  conneaed  and  xkvM^A^  uiifler 
l!he  ftandurd  of  <s>nc  prince^  &ei^  dum  finguH 
fngnant^  TmiKrfi  vvMuaaltur*.  TJaeir  ftmg^ 
indeed  wcye  unfucocWul ;  but  dieir  horoifiiM 
were  highly  glorious :  MuUa^  Um^  in  dttrtSamdii 
ptriculis^  f&rtniio^  Of  that  «rc»fcncfe  the  brittms 
were  accufed,  after  th^y  wdaconqnered  and  cxx^ 
rupted;  Amiffa  virttUe pariter  (3  libtrtatt:  but' 
in  thofe  early  days,  white  Acy  imbre  yet  free,  Aey 
were  eminently  valiant*     -.     - 

0  qudm  muHorum  opera  cgregia  in  ohfcurojacent! 

W«o  would  «ot  wiffa  foria^more  parucular  de* 
tail  of  their  acKicvemonts  ?  But  ho^nr  brief,  how 
defe£iive  is  tim  ^art  of  xiwr national  htftory !  We 
receive  move  information  as  to  the  affairs  cf  an* 
cicnt  Britain  from'  TqcttuSy  than  from  any  jother 
writer  ryat  turdy,  that  infijiraatiom  though  noft 
fcnfiblc.and  auttiontoc^  is  tfar  from  lieing  iuffi- 
ciendy  ample,  arparticular* '        ' 

Often  hay e  I  wilhed,  not  only  that  the  works 
of  Tacitus  hsd  pame  down  to  us  complete  j;  hvkt 
dlfo  that  Tacitus  had  compofed  another. hiftory^ 
and  that  .not  aconeife  one,  but  .of  a  juft  .li;^e,  cx- 
prefsly  on"the4\ib}c€l  of  ilie  forty  ytar*S"tiritr  in 
Britain^ 

♦  Vita  Agricola^,  c»  i2. 
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.  In  fuclf  /a  vroric,  the  patriotic  fortitude  of  Ca- 
r^^^jCVi^  of  Q(ilgafu$j  and  9f  m^ny  otjief  hritiJI^ 
l^f-q^^  ivhofe  acjbieveipent$  are  iiipw  loft  ip  obr 
lij^ip;?,  lypuld  hav;e  appeared  in  d,ifefplcp,49f?f  and 
idigi^ity:  not  .cpntiiEl/ed  in  their  pjfopprtion^ 
jx^rtly  to  give  fp^ce  i/i  the  pi|Stttr^  for  the  horfi4 
p^rm&  pjPt^e  ^ontpmporary  wicjcej^^es  of  Rome  f 
pui  |ceprefe]ft(:(^  in  full  inagni'tude.  Many  fuc;- , 
cefily/^  geni^ration$  ;qf  bri^ij^  X9]#^?  V9^\4.  f^^.^ 
):uiye  g^fed  yith  ^jd^^r  9n  t^e  g|/:^ripu3  portraits : 

^amjr^amin  fcUprt^  crcfccre;.  fifqw  firius  feiap^ 
qudm  majorum  /amam  at^uc  ^lofiam  ad^qua- 
verini*. 

Jj^p^ED^  dear  fir,  replied  Crito's  pupil,  Z  hj^y,e 
foxne^jtimes  framed  the  fame. kind  of  yfifh.  S,VjQh 
a  vork  would  have  been  highly  valu^able^  ,iiQt 
pnly  pn'  that  important  account  which  yojd 
xnei^tion^;  but  for  feveral  other,  lefe  weighty  jTC^i- 
fgns.  »j  .; 

The  fiudcfit,  of  englifli  hifiory^  vihqievcr  "wifc 
hu  time  of  li/cj  or  temper  of  mindj  wj^ujld  pro- 
bably jconfider  fi^ch  a  book|  as  one  9/  t^i^  jnoft 
f;iYoudte  vofkimes  in  his  library. 

•  Vid,  Sali  ust,  Bel.  ^^g.  c,  iv.  and  vol.  i.  p,  450. 
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The  antiquarian  would  certainly  find  in  it  ma- 
terials for  a  much  rhbre  accurate  defcription  of 
the  rivers  and  hills  in  ancient  Britain^  and  of  the 
boundaries  of  her  feveral  natiops,  than  any  he 
can  now  coUeft,  from  all  the  authors  who  hav^ 
written  on  the  fubjeft.  With  great  fatisfaflion 
he  would  learn  thence  the  exaft  courfe  of 
miny  of  her  public  ways,  and  the  true  fituatron 
and  brigiri  6f  thahy  of  her  ditiesl  But  his  greateft 
feaft  would  be  in  thofe  digreffions,  which  we  may 
fuppofe  to  have  treated  of  religious  do&rines, 
of  the  fciencesj  and  perhaps  of  the  feats  of  Icam- 
ing  belonging  to  the  druids. 

VESPASIAN,  if  I  miftake  not,  conquered 
thie  ifle  of  Wight,  and  feveral  other  britijh  prin- 
cipalities,  which  probably  lay  between  that  ifland 
and  the  territory  of  the  dobuni.  This  territory, 
r  think,  conipreherided  the  counties  of  Oxford 
and  Glotejler.  :  I  have  been  told  there  is  a  place 
in  Wiltjhire,  not  far  from  Stonehenge,  ftill  called 
by  the  name  of  Vefpajian's  camp.  The  difciplcs 
of  Dr.  Stuieliyj  therefo^re,  in  a  clear  and  ample 
hiftory  of  VefpajiarCs  campaigns,  would  reafon- 
ably  expea  to  find  fome'  defcription  of  the  drui- 
dical  temples  at  Stonehenge  ^nd  Aburyy  as  they 
appeared  in  thpfe  times,  when  their  barbarous 
grandeur  was  probably  ftill  entire* 

I  R£MXM- 
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I  REMEMBER  golng,  laft  april  twelvemonth^ 
to  the  vafl  amphitheatrical  temple  of  AhuTy*y  in 
company  with  my  tutor,  and  there  liftening  to 
fome  of  his  opinions  Vefpefti'ng  the  doftrine  of  the 
druids.  Several  of  their  tenets  he'  admired  and 
revered ;  particularly  thofe  capital  articles  of  their 
belief,  the  immortality  of.  the  foul,  and 'the  cer- 
tainty of  that  future  ftate,  in  which  charity,  as. 
well  as  patriotic,  fortitude,  are  to  be  rewarded  t: 
articles,  which,  very  much  to  the  honour  of  our 
parts  of  Europe^  were  firmly  and  ardently  retained 
by  our  hritijh  anceftor^ ;  while,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  c6rrupted  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Rome 
feem  k)  have  been  endeavouring,  by  luxury  and 
fophiftry,  to  extinguifh  in  their  breafts  every 
fpark  of  that  noble  and  blefled  hope,  which  is 
kindled  by  the  breath  of  nature  in  the  hearts  of  all 
mankind,  even  of  the  moft  rude  and  wild. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  with  much  averfion 
my  tutor  mentioned  fome  of  ^he  bad  rites,  and 
as  it  were  north-american  doftrincs  of  the  druids. 
He  pitied  their  fuperftitions ;  but  he  abominated 
the  cruel  facrificing  of  their  captives  :  and  on  this 
laft  acco)Lfpt,  he  exprcfled  ftrongly  his  joy,   that 

^  The  circumference  of  the  mound  of  that  amphitheatre 
28  not  leb  than  eighteen  hundred  yards. 

f  Compare  Seneca  with  £»rtfif,lib.  i^  v.  442, 
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the  romanSj  bjr  Ac  JtboUtion  of  druidifm,  had 
clfeaired  a  way  for  Ihe  future  progrefs  of  chrif- 
tianity. 

Before  my  good  friend  bad  thu^  turned  my 
attemibn  to  fo  ferious  a  train  of  thought,  I  was 
employed  in  another  mariner.  I  was  hammering 
out  a  copy  df  verfes.  Cold  indeed,  or  rather 
totally  dead,  miift  have  been  my  imagination,  had 
it  not  been  ihtn  fufceptible  of  fome  poetic  ideas : 
iheuy  whiiie  I  was  treading  the  Ibft  turf  of  Ahury^ 
amidft  ihe  circles  of  thofe  mofs-groWn  ftones ;  or 
mufirig  in  that  long  mfeadow,  which  leads  from 
the  teniple  to  thfe  filver  fprings  of  the  Ktnncty  and 
the  verdant  pyramid  of  Silhury* 

Ik  the  centre  of  that  pyramid  moft  probably 
refts  the  duft  bf  a  britijh  icihg  j  the  brave  ^ro- 
teftor  of  his  people  in  war,  and  the  muniBcent 
founder  oF  religious  eidifites.  The  tciiiple  of 
Ahury  was  in  all  likelihood  his  work.  Oftefa  Bas 
his  hanic  been  repeated  in  the  fongs  6^  iriiijh 
poets ;  though  it  is  now  totally  unknown,  or  but 
Uncertai^rygueffed  at.  Often  around  that  hill, 
in  the  fblemri  ceremony  of  annbal  affemblies, 

Jfos  quoque^  qui  fortes  animas^  Mlo^ue  ptreMftas 
Laudibus  in  loH^Uf^  Vates  demittitis  avum^  - 

Plurima 


Plurmd/tCMri/udiJlis  carmina  bardi : 
:  £t  vol  barbaricos  ritus^  mareMqut  finijlrun 
J^crorwn  druid^.ppJUis  repitijlis  ab  armis  \  ^ 

But  Jet  me  not  vender  too  much  my  dear  &x$ 
from  the  fubjefl,  on  which  you;  wtre  fpeaking. 
Your  indulgence  will  pardon  the  digreflTion. 

.J  CANNOT  but  be  of  opinion^  that  the  ^^jF 
oiMritaifif  during:  thbft  Joriy'ytars^  wo>ild  have 
furmflied  very  rich  apd  abundafit  matter  iorf^fli^ 
imageiy :  even  the  mixture  of  barbarifm  in  ii 
w^uld  have  been  of  no  difiervice  tq.  the  mufe*   . 

If  fuch-  »  hiftory  had  been  extant,  the  adven* 
tURes.ofit*s  heroes  and  heroines  would  have  found 
celthrity  from  the  harps  of  Shaifptare^  Sp^ir% 
land  JUi/^on,  arrayed,  in  peculiar  jWeetnefs.  AH 
the  epit^  iyric^  and  tragic  mufes  of  modern 
jBrt/ntft. might jhivaielededth^Bce  their  favourite 
themes:  they  .would  probably  h^ve  <;onfidered 
that<epocha  with  as  much  lovc^-and  refp^d:,  as  wa$ 
rendered  by  the  mufes  of  Grttce  and  Roi»e  to 
the  inexhauftible  ftory  of  the  yars  and  fall  of 
Xray,  :      ' 

Even  the  politician^  would  nOC  difdain  to  pay  a 
deep  attention  to  tibe  contents  of  fuch  a  work  from 

^  Lt7tA)tl  J^barfii/%  Lib.It447« 
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the  hand  of  Tacitus.  For,'  ho\^evcr  barbarous 
Britain  might  then  be  in  her  national  manners,  in 
her  few  laws,  and  rough  fortri  of  government ; 
yet,  furely,  many  important  propofitioQS  and  ufeful 
maxims  might  be  deduced  from  a  judicious  and 
faithful  defcription  of  them. 

The  hiftory  of  our  anceftors,  even  of  thofe 
who  are  moil  remote  from  oUr  oWh  times  and  cuf- 
.toms,  will  always  be  found  to  contaih  fomething 
inftruftive  to  their  pofterity.  •  Snth  I  remember 
wa»  the  refleftipn  you  made,  when  reading  to 
me,  •  at  Han&ver^  Tacitus*s  effay  De  Moribus 
Germanorum;  and  tracing  out,  from  it,  the 
origin  o(  the  manners  and  government  of  bur 
dnglchfaxon  feth^ris :  a  reflcftion,  ccirtaiidy,.  not 
inapplicable  to  our  Iritijh  anceftors  alfo,  and  to 
the  hiftory  of  our  ifland  in  their  times. 

tET  US  judge  of  the  utility  of  their  hiftory  in 
general  from  one  article,  of  which  we  have  fome 
knowledge  :  I  mean  the  aU-fuppoiiting  article  of 
population.  Britain^  though  deftitute  of  manu^ 
faQurts^  and  of  commtrct^  and  probably  but  little 
inftrufted  in  the  art  of  agriculture,  yet  feems,  in 
the  times  of  Claudius^  and  of  his  fucceffor,  to 
have  been  at  leaft  as  full  of  people  as  at  prefent. 
A^^cbrding  to  that  'ftibrt  account  of  britiJR  affairs 
which  we  now  findin  T^citus^  the  number  of  (lain, 

in 
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in  the.  defeat  of  oi\c  britijh  army,  and  in  the 
dcftrii£li<>n  of  Cwo  hritijh  cities,  amounted  to 
lefs 'than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thpufand*! — , 
C^r  alfo  fays  in  his  commentaries,  that  Britain 
vas,  in  his  time,  abundantly  inhabited: — Ho- 
sninum.ejl  infiniumuUitudo;  creberrit^a  tdifida; 
ftcori^  magnus  nunurusf.  I  fhould  .be.glad  to 
fee  ihef6  /a£ls,  if  true^  rationally  accounted  for« 
Such  a  dilcuffion  would  certainly  lead  you  to 
forae.  very  important  refleOions. 

But  I  forget,  that  I  am  all  this  while  inter* 
jruptij9g.  you.  You  were  fpe^kingof  thp  progrels 
oSthfi-rofhan  arms  in. the  conqueft  of  our  ifland. 

Indeed,  dear  fir,  replied  the  eldeft  of  the 
young  gentlemen,/!  had  much  rather  follow  ^ovr 
train  of  ideas,  than  return  to  my  former  unpleaf- 
ing  topic. 

'•I'  •  *',  * 

It  is  true,  that  .the  progrefs  of  the  rp^an  arms 
in  the  weftern  or  eaftern  frontiers  of  the  empire 
is  a  much  more  manly  objed  of  thought,  than 

•  AnnaU  lib.  xiv.  c.  33.  37.  Boadicea*s ^rmy^  according 
to  Diott  O^/y/yCOnti (lea of  120,000  in  the  beginning  of  her 
infurre^liOD':  it  afterwards  increafed  to  230,000.  fiut  in 
this  almoft  incredible  multitude,  it  is  prpbable,  that  even 
the  women  and  children,  who  flocked  \h  great  throngs  to 
the  camp,  are  to  be  reckoned.  Even  if  fo^  the  number  is 
aftonifhmg. 

t  C^s*  di  BflU  Gal  Lib,  v.  c.  la. 
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th^  degettdliate  manners  of  the  contenif>oihkiy/en4ie 
ahd  pto'ple  of  Rome^  if  they  merit  tlie  bd^  ttitted 
by  that  rlatae,  'or  the  vile  arcafia  of  the  court  of 
the  CctfdTs.  It  is  true,  that  the  labours  of  Cor- 
iiilo^  and  otheif  roman  gtnetHs^  Who  commamied 
with  hohdur  in  the  reign  of  C/ttui^itfi,  are  fuffl- . 
fciently  noble,  to  recall  to  our  minds  the  hrftory 
of  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  heroes  Iti  the  rd^ 
)nan  republic  *.  '  It  is  dbferved,  if  I  be  not  mif- 
taken,  by  the  noble  author  bf  the  Spirit  of  Laws^ 
that  the  military  virtues  of  this  city  furvived  all 
the  reft.  But  what  was  the  dbjeft  df  thefe  tfitfue^ 
as  they  fiire  fnvjl  iittproptrly  called  ? — the  iikvafioti^ 
the  flaiighter,  the  plunder,  thfe  enflaving  of  inno- 
cent nations.  Such,  at  Icaft,  was  the  cafe  in  Britain. 

The  firft  commander  in  ehief  of  that  tritijh 
invafioti,- was  Plautius-.     '  ^ 

A     J 

In  our  late  journey  to  Tivoli^  I  ftdod  for  fome 
minutes  on  the  Ponte  Luedm^-vitmh^^  Aal  ad- 

*  The  chara6:er  of  Corbulo  fecms,.iii  fcvcral  particulars, 
to  bear  a  rcLemblancc  to  that  df /  Strfio  Africanut. 

Oixota  yap  rotf  ^furois  Pufi^utov^  hy^  o^'  ru  y%nt*>jBmm^^  ii  r» 
'9'tJfAart  t^y^j^  oXXv  Kf  *tn  4^X^  ^r^cJ)f'nr  J^  t»o\t;|Aty.  *rb  Aj^iw, 

twXi>  h  1^  TO  hiuMify    roti  «><ro>  **i  taiitus^  jd  'f^  ^ikziety  jcJ  Y«f 

'CXoXtix.itiS  liytu  Dr^.lib.lxJi.C.  15, 

Mixed  with  thcfc  great  qualities,  there  were  unhappily 
fome  ingredients  tjf  vanity  and  oftentation;  ana  what  is 
much  more  to  be  larnqntea,  a  confideratle  degree  of  that 
roman  ambition,  which  was  not  fufficicntly  fparing  oF  hu- 
manblood«  -         • 

joining 
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joining  mafTy  tower,  which  i$  the  maufoleum^of 
the  P'^rurnn  family*.  My  thoughts^  at  that  time^ 
were  engaged  on  thfc  hiftory  of  this  P/aM/ms,  of 
wfiBm  We  are  now  fpeaking ;  and  tny  fehtiihents  \h 
regard  r'o  him  were  rery  flu6luiating.  I  touid  hot 
but  feel  fome  ref^eft  for  the  tnehiory  of  his  mi- 
litary-merit; but  I  felt  much  hiore  horrour  tii 
recollefling,  that  he  was  the  deftroyer  of  my  coun- 
tr}^  Perhaps  aroiind  that  tower,  duri^rg  his  funeral 
folemnity;  much  h'itijk  blood  was  flied'ir^^rpbrt, 
juft  as  it  hid  been  here,  in  the  eiYcus  or  yJoriiM^. 
at  the  time  of  his  ovation  t.    Such  ^ere  the  hbifid 

*  Sec  vol,  i.  p,  169, 

+  nXavT/^  also  ra  BptranixH  tjokif^s^  vs  Kf  ttaXuf  avrov  ^tifiaras 

mv  QTtXoiJM^tetv  «70>iXoi  9^  ruf  ^nsm  amKev^ifuv^  k^  01  aijQjiMXarro^  01 
BfftatvfOt  tfJM^to'avro'  ly  tjoMms  oatti  jy  *f  Ttfra;  at^u  rms  ^uu  ani^toTa, 
5§  n  nsrsa  t^ptiinfntv.    ■  1  ' 

Dio  CaJ^us.  lib,  Ix.- 

lfj*lautiui*s  wife,  Fomfonia  Gr^^ina^  were  rca/ly,  as  fon^ 
writers  think,  a  chriftian,  with  what  hornour  muft  (he  tiavc 
looked  on  thii  (fcchc  oF  pride  and  waht6h  cruelty  \  and 
with  what  heart-felt  j[ricf  rcflcft,  that  her  huiband  was 
concerned  in  it  \ 

It  fcems  very  obfervable,  that  in  the  reign  of  Claudiut^ 
€lo<{i2ence^  asid  other  polite  lilMiture  floiiri{hed  vi^€h  iiv 
RQme,  Five  centuries  afterwards,  all  the  arts  and  fcicnccs 
©f  the  t^kan  empire  \vcrc  penlhing,  und^r  th^  coWinW- 
cnce  of  northern  i^oran'ee -,  yet,  even  under  thefe  g^reat 
difadvantagcs,  chriftianity  was  able  X6  render  the  hearts  of 
•the  ro'man  pcK»ple  much  inore'  huniane  l^ah  fbtinerly. 
Many  in  fiances  might  be  produced  of  this  f^fl.  'It  may  be 
fufficient  In  this  note,  juil  to  hint  the  contrail,  between  the 
cruelty  of  Piautius  to  his  britiJH?  prifoners,  and  the  charita- 
ble fcntimcnts  of  Gregory  the  Great,  w^en  feeing  in<  the 
r^man  forum  fome  poor  captives  -of  the  fame  country, 

cruelties 
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cruelties  of  Rcme^  even  in  thore  ages,  which  arc 
thought  to  have  been  the  moll  civilized  and 
polite.  For,  although  the  romans  did  not  then, 
fo  frequently  as  formerly,  murder  their  captive 
'  kings,  in  cold  blood,  after  a  triumph ;  yet  they 
feem  to  have  continued  as  inhuman  as  ever  to 
the  common  race  of  mankind. 

The  ntxtroman general,  who  ravaged  Britain^ 
W:^s  OJlorius.  He  laid  our  country  wafte,  almoft 
to  the  Ihores  of  the  iri^  fea.  From  the  concife 
account  of  his  campaigns  in  Tacitus^  we  are  led 
highly  to  eilimate  his  a£livity,  and  other  military 
virtues;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  to  form  a  very 
^exalted  idea  of  britijh  valour. 

1  HAVE  often  regretted,  that,  when  we  paffed 
through  Ludlow^  we  did  not  know  how  near  we 
were  to  Brampton-Brian^  and  Catr-Caradock  ;— 
the  places  where  CaraSacus  ftruggled  for  briiijk 
liberty,  againft  the  legions  of  OJlorius, 

^•;  With  what  poetic  pkafure  wouW  you  have 
.talked  a^iid  thofe  venerable  oaks,  which  Camden 
1'  think  defcribes,  as  in  his  time  (hading  .Br jmj^/on- 
Brian:  and  which,  perhaps,  may  have  vegetated 
there,  in  a  conftant  fucceflion,  ever  fincc  the 
druidicaliQ^Qsl  . 

With 
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With  what  patriotiG  raptures  fhould  t^e  all 
have  viewed  the  river  near  CaerXaradock;  and 
thofe  rockS)  on  which  CaraSacus  flood,  encou- 
raging his  fe(low-countrymen  to  the  combat*! 

•  I N  that  battle  much  valour  \^as  exerted  on  both 
fides.  The  inlaws  W-eire  in  a  very  ftrong  fitua- 
tion;  but  the  romans  had  the  much  greater  ad- 
vantage of  numbers,  aqd  proper  arms  ;  and,  above 
all,  the  irrefiftible  weight  of  excellent  difcipline* 

Yet,  though  defeated  in  that  bloody  field,  the 
hnycjilures  ftill  continued  the  war.  They  cOn- 
tinued  their  oppofitton  with  fuch  fpirit,  and  by 
degrees  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  OJlorius  at  length 
funk  under  it.  Vexation  and  difappointment^ 
added  to  the  other  cares  and  fatigues  of  his  unfuc- 
cefsful  expedition,  broke  his  heart.  He  died  in 
Britain*  Perhaps  his  bones  ftill  lie  there,  inter. 
•  red  under  fome  lofty  barrow,  or  pile  of  ftones, 
on  our  coafts;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  corpfe 
oi  Ajax  was  buried  on  the  ftiore  of  Troy.  May 
they  remain  undifturbed  I 

♦  Rnim*vero  CaraSacus^  bnt  illuc  volitans^  ilium  diem^  ilUm 
mtUm  iefiakatmr^  mmt  recuperanda  lihertatU^  aut/ervifutii  ^eUr^ 
nit  initiMmfortt  yocttbatquemoMina  majorum^  qui  diQatttttm 
C^/areMffpuliffent;  quorum  vtrtute  vacni  a /ecuriiui  ^  tri" 
butis^  iuUtkerata  C9ujugum,  13  lihtrorum  corpora  retimrtnt. 

^aeit,  Annal*  lib*  xii.  c«  34* 

But 
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But  vH?t  muft  h^ye  bepn  the  fcntimenu;  of 
i^raSacu^,  ^ht,%^i  during  feis  captivity.  b^be;^rtf 
that  bis  Jihres^  tbougb  thr/eaXiened  ?\^Uh  extirp^- 
tion,  were  ftill  in  ^rms?  With  vlutf  ^rAour  mya 
he  have  wifhed  to  be  then  among  them^  on  the 
b^k$  of  t^e  tStfy^rii,  ortlwe  Wyu  U^Ming  his 
life  again  fortfeie  deliveraoce  of  bis  Qopmry? 

Ir  yoiu  ?«y  dew  fwfv^  continii€4  bc;  turow^ 
tQ  <?nV(?'^  p.upit,  were  jLo  excrjL  youjr  inind  in  f<H»e 
poetic  efFufion  on  the  noble  indignation  of  a  Ca- 
raBAcus^  4m^  <>Wiged  tp  lie  idle,  at  fuch  a  tjme; 
w.Quldpot  the  fijre  of  hip  p^triptic  heroifm  ^ppe^r 
tp  yov  eqvial,  atlcaft^  to  tt^t  of  aiiy  the  more  ap-  " 
f  ient  wamprs,  Mcribed  by  the  epic  ox  dr^M^ic 
poas  oiGrcujt  pv  fimfif 

J[  OVG»T  to  be  duly  ffiofiWe^  wplied  Crita's 
pupil,  tbflfVnypiindJis  nQt  ftrpDi^  enovgh,  to  fpijaa 
a  pr,pper  idea  of  QanaSacuSj' Qf^  iuch anx^cafipp. 
But  wer?  I  .e^deaypturi^g  to TQprefcntliis.c^ptiye 
daughter,  or  ^lvky  pf  fecj  yirgin  twin,  as  .wc^piog 
on  the  fliore  of  Dover^  vhi|e  the  ramin  flket  w*s 
bending  it's  fails  for  the  voyage,  I  certainly 
Ibould  take  your  hint  qf  cQl;lf^lting  fpmex)f  the 
.^r^e^trag^dians.-.  PrahaWy  lihoujdiiaveimnic. 
diate  recoi^rfe.  to  th?it  beautiful  choTu^j  in  tl?c 
Hauba  of  Euripid^^  ver,  443, 

At/f« 
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Are  «r6ih'p«rop»c  uofidiug 

>  %  ... 

*  •  •  •  '  •  •  •      1 

B\JT  vhy  do  Iiprefume  to  talk  on  this  &ibjie^'? 
^The  ftory  of  CaraSacus  has  already  been  treated 
'    incomparably  better  by  Mr.  Alfzfon. 

*|m  ooe  p»rtjiajiac9  Mr.  Jdafot^h^h  ^ifa^y  ppi* 
nijm,  Vtc^  miudbt  improved  ^poo  jDine  .orj^oj^ :  | 
iQ<mi9.  by  having  |i«|«itQd  dbe  ^fW4  clwa^r  af 
etKhied  wixb  isany  graces,  iK>^foiiFe4  fcoip^  b^ef 
reUgioii.  )Siuch,  19  patiicytliir^  i^  r^  meek  ^QCr 
tcbe  <]^xefigmUon;  ¥.hiehj  if  jL  remgaiber  rigbt^ 
his  druid  inctilcates  upon  CaraSiacus^  boib  ^iter 
his  defeat,  and  in  his  captivity* 

»  ^ 

J  91  £  All  T I L  Y  vi0i  the  .poet  6pvl4  Jiave  ^thopght 
UspiK^UP^  to  addf^iV>(heraatobi8<dEAma9  4cC(u;ijX'- 
tix«;<>f  C^^^Af?^9  w^en  arrived  at  J<(Mi&^*  With 
WJAM«l^(ure!ftiPHid  we  be  na«;  p^rufing  the  fceo(» 
^  ;<;ltPi%iflj^  Q{jt,f^  aft ! 

Ma^v  h^Mc  :bo<i9  ^e  princes  of  variov^  i\a- 
tij^iv^,  faid  ^be  yQinig  .ppbile4Mn»  wbpfe.  captivity 
her^  at  Rome  we  have  Ancerely  pitied,  during  the 
courfe  of  your  kind  tutor's  leElures :  but,  furely^ 

there 
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ibcrc  is  none  that  afFefls  us  fo  nearly,  as  this  of 
our  own  magnaniittous  king,  CaraSacus. 

It  will,  indeed,  exhibit  a  melancholy  obje£l:* 
but  let  us  go^vifit  the  place,    where  our  king 
appeared  in  fetters.   .  I  mean  ihcCaJlro  Prpstorio^ 
If  we  turn  up  the  firft  road  on  out  right,  we  ihall 
be  there  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour,  f 


Adportam  ViminaltWtfunt  mmniai  ultra  rcliquos 
'  nuTos  guadraidj  quam/ormam  v(dhfoJfdqiu  mim- 
tarn  romani  ufurpahant  in  caftris: — injuria  tempo* 
rum,  &  homihum  incuria  multa  fnutavit.  Etverd 
mjuijfe  cajira  ffUliium.  Pratotianorum  cum  Onu* 
phrius  de  its  agenSj  &  Lipfius  tradumt;  Qawmu^ 
niter  antiquarii^ 

The  focegoing  lines  are  from  DonatL  Efcki^ 
nardi  confirms  the  fame :  Un  avanzo  di  foniuq/a 
edificiofcorgejipreji,  la  porta  cfiiufa :  non  i  difficile 
dallajiguraaccennarchefoffe^  e  rawifarvi  li  Knea^ 
menti  del  CaJlrQ  Pratorio.  Certi  tubi  ptivi  trtroati 
delt  aquedotto  deW  aqua-  Martia^  nella  di  ctH  in-^ 
fcrizione  e  nominato  ilCqfiroPratorio^fono  tejlimoni 
di  tal  fahrica.  Abbate  Fm«/e' adds:  li  Signor 
Pirtineji  ne  darinttra pianta  ♦  avanzi ilfuo disfa^ 

♦  Tav,  xxxix. 

cimei^o% 
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cimentoy  laqualc  egli  dice  averla  rilevata  da*  Juoi 
avanzij  &  dal  profpttto^  che  Ji  veic  ntl  hajfo  re- 
lievo deir  Arco  di  Confiantinoy  dalle  medaglie^  (3 
iagli  antichufirittori. 

In  this  place,  which  is  now  a  vineyard,  be- 
longing to  the  Novitiate  of  the  jefuits,  the  young 
tnglijhmen  fat  down  on  the  grafs.  The  eldeft  topk 
out  a  pocket  edition  of  Tacitus^  and  read  to^his 
friends  the  defcription  of  CaraSacus's  approach 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  roman  empire* 

I  CANNOT  help  imagining,  faid  the  young  no* 
bleman,  that  I  now  fee  really  all  the  fplendour  of 
th^t  grand  ceremony;  for  grand  it  muft  be  called, 
though  every  briiijh  heart,  then  in  Romej  fighed 
ready  to  break  on  the  occafion.  Cannot  you 
fancy  to  yourfelf  the  roman  court,  there  feated, 
in  the  utmoft  magnificence;  the  roman  people, 
innumerable  for  multitude,  there  fpreading  out 
one  wide  furface  of  faces ;  the  praetorian  regi- 
ments on  both  fides,  drawn  out  in  fquare  batta- 
lions, doubtlefs  with  the  found  of  military  inftru- 
ments,  and  all  the  poifible  pride  and  pomp  0/ 
war?  The  proceflion  begins. — Be  fo  kind  as  to 
read  thofe  lines  of  Tacitus  again. 

Cafar^  dumfuum  decus  extollit^  addidit  gloriam 

viSo.     Vocatus  ^nippc^  ut  ad  infigne  fpeSacutumj 

Vol.  II.  Cg  po^ 
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populus.  Stetere  in  armis  prcstorics  caht^ies^  cam. 
po  qui  caftra  prsjacet.  Tunc,  inccdentibus  regiis 
clitntelis,,  phaleras^  torquefpu^  qtutqiie  extcmis  htllis 
fuitfieratj  tradvMa;  moxfrairts^  (S  conjux^  (djitia. 
Pojlrcmoy  ipfc  Caractacus  ojleniatus*. 

It  was  probably,  continued  tKe  eldeft  of  the 
young  gentlemen,  not  without  fome  flattery  to 
the  court  and  miniftry,  that  the  roman  fenate  com- 
pared the  captivity  of  CaraBacus  to  that  of  the 
fucceffor  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Indeed,  the 
form  of  this  part  of  the  proceflion  feems  copied 
from  the  triumph  of  Paulus  jEmilius:  but,  how 
different  was  the  fpirit  of  our  hritijh  prince,  from 
the  timidity  of  that  degenerate  king  oi  Macedonia? 
At  non  CaraBacus  aut  vultu  demijfo^  aiU  verbis 
mifericordiam  re^uirens^  ubi  tribunali  ajlitit^  in 
hunc  modum  locutus  ejli.  I  think  I  never  read, 
in  any  of  the  ancient  hiftorians,  a  fpeech  that 
feemed  more  genuine  than  this,  and  lefs  the  in. 
vention  of  the  writer. 

I  AM  very  much  of  your  opinion,  replied  Crito^s 
pupil.  It  is  very  concife  and  fenfible ;  open,  ge^ 
nerous,  and  full  of  that  true  courage,  which,  though 
not  defpifing  felf-prefervation,  will  not  fay  or  do 
any  thing  mean  to  fecure  it. 

^  Tacit*  Annah  lib*  xii*  €•  8^«  ^  Il>i<}« 

Yet 
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Yet  I  own  myfelf  much  more  pleafed  at  the 
furprife)  which  CaraBacus  exprefled,  in  viewing 
the  greatnefs  and  fplendour  of  the  capital  of  the 
roman  empire;  and  his  aftonifhment  at  the  infati- 
abl6  and  mean  voracity  of  it's  inhabitants ;  who^ 
though  poffefled  of  the  richeft  empire  in  the  world, 
and  gorged  as  it  were  to  the  throat  with  it's  lux* 
uries^  yet  could  ftoop  fo  miferably  low,  as  to 
deem  it  an  addition  of  happinefs,  that  their  troops 
were  ravaging  the  poor  provinces  of  Wales^  and 
plundering  or  deftroying  it's  humble  cotugcs*. 

The  love  of  our  country,  for  all  England  you 
know  was  then  Welch^  will  lead  us  to  concur  with 
Car  abacus  in  his  aftonifhment  at  this  avarice  and 
ambition  of  Rome.  But  ought  not  philanthropy 
to  carry  us  at  leaft  one  ftep  farther?  Is  not 
Britatn  at  prefent  poffeiTed  of  an  empire  more 
extenfive,  and  perhaps  almoft  as  opulent  as  the 
roman?  And  is  it  not  highly  probable,  that  in 
viewing  the  ftreets  and  fquares  of  XonJon,  feveral 
amcrican  chiefs,  whofe  countries  border  on  our 
back  fetdements,  may  have  vented  their  com- 
plaints^  in  expreffions  fomewhat  (imilar  to  thofe 
of  CaraBacus;  m  to  thofe,  which  Galgacus  ut- 

*  CaraBacus^  harharorum princehs^  caftut  ^  Romam  duQus^ 
€UM  vtniam  a  Claudio  impetrajftt^  cT  iimiffus  perluftrAfftturhit 
magnitudinem  li  fplendortm^  '*  Itane^  inquit^  ves^  quum  bac 
tanta  ac  talia  poffideatis^  noftra  concmpi/citif  tuguriotaV* 

Zonaras. 

G  g  2  tered, 
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lered,  fome  years  afterwards,  at  the  feet  of  the 
Grampian  mountains?  Si  locupUs  hojlis  ejl^  avari: 
Ji  pauper^  amhitiofi.  Quos  non  orienSj  non  occi- 
denfi  fatiavcrit.  Soli^omnium  opts  atque  inopiam 
pari  affcHu  concupijcunt.  Aujtrrt^  truciHarcy  ra- 
pere/dljis  nominibus  imperium:  atque  ubi  folitu- 
dincm  faciunt^  pacem  appellant*. 

From  national  affairs,  let  us  look  down  to  the 
private  fcenes  of  rural  life.  What  mull  we  ima- 
gine to  be  the  fentiments  of  the  englijh  labourer, 
or  poor  farmer,  in  viewing  from  the  door  or  little 
window  of  his  hovel,  the  pompous  feat  and  gar- 
dens of  his  avaricious  and  oppreflive  landlord? 
But  this,  certainly,  is  very  feldom  the  cafe.  For 
one  inftance  of  a  cruel  landlord,  there  are,  I  be- 
lieve, both  in  England  and  Italy^  hundreds,  wio 
are  kind  and  beneficent. 

CRITOS  pupil,  having  now  turned  the  con- 
verfation  to  his  favourite  topics,  proceeded  to 
'  pour  forth  the  fentiments  of  his  heart,  in  the  fwect 
clpquence  of  artlefs  good-nature. 

From  thefe  humbler  topics,  he  rofe  again, 
gradually,  like  the  Iky-lark,  from  his  beloved 
neft  on  the  ground.  He  rofe  to  themes  of  a  hea- 
venly kind ;  themes  far  more  fublime  than  thofe, 

•  Vid.  Tacit,  vit.  Agricol^.    c.  30. 

on 
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on  vrhich  his  young  friends  had  been  meditating, 
whether  of  military  heroifm,  or  patriotic  fortitude. 

A  RELIGIOUS  foul,  indeed,  notwithftanding 
it's  lowlinefs,  foars  infinitely  higher  than  the  mind 
of  the  patriot,  or  the  hero.  We  may  be  con- 
vinced of  this  by  one  refleftion  only.  Let  us  con- 
fider  the  charafter  of  that  man,  who,  either  in 
the  fenate'or  in  the  field,  nobly  fights  the  battles 
of  his  country,  without  having  another  objeft  in 
view,  than  the  mere  glo7y  of  fuch  a  condu3. 
How  fublime  is  his  objeft  generally  efteemedi 
but  how  really  defpicable  is  it,  in  comparifon  of 
the  objefts  of  a  religious  life!  Yet  let  not  this 
ob.fervation  be  underftood,  as  depreciating  too 
tnuch  the  merit  of  thefe  englijh  yoiuhs.  They 
were  both  honeft  and  worthy  men ;  though  by  no 
means  on  a  level  with  their  admired  friend,  Crito's 
pupil. 

If  the  ftatc  of  his  mind,  at  the  clofe  of  this/rt- 
turday  evening's  converfation,  could  h^ve  been 
reprefented  by  any  corpbreal  fimilitude,  it  would 
have  much  refembled  that  figure,  with  which  Ra- 
phacVs  pencil  has  adorned  one  of  the  altars  in 
Bologna :  the  figure,  I  mean^  of  Si.  Cecilia^ 
treading  on  the  trumpet,  and  other  inftruments 
both  of  military  and  common  mufic ;  but  laying 
G.  g  3  her 
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her  hand  pn  the  organ,  and  calling  up  her  eyes  to 
heaven. 


Ab  out  eleven  o'clock  on  funddy  morning,  the 
young  gentlemen  called  at  Crito's  apartment.  They 
had  not  however  the  pleafure  of  finding  him  there. 
His  fervant  informed  them,  that  his  matter,  having 
rifen  at  day-break,  had  continued  feveral  hours 
in  his  clofet,  and  afterwards  walked  out  towards 
St.  Peter's;  but  that  he  expefted  him  home  in 
about  half  an  hour. 

,  The  young  gentlemen  went  into  Crito's  apart^ 
ment,  and  fat  down  at  his  table ',  where  they  faw 
fome  books,  which  he  had  been  ftudying  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  Thcfe  confided  of  two  or  threo 
volumes  on  religious  fubjefts;  Seneca's  Confo* 
lation  to  Helvia^  open  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  chapter;  and  a  fliort  treatife,  relative  to 
that  fcience,  which  moft  ftrongly  difpofcs  the 
inind  to  devotion;— -aftronomy. 

Among  thefe  books  lay  a  fmall  roll  of  paper; 
which,  as  Crit^'s  pupil  informed  them,  was  in- 
tended for  their  perufal.  They  opened  it,  and 
caft  their  eyes  over  it's  firft  leaf,  which  was  a 

kind 
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kind;of  introdu^Uon  to  the  vholc*  .  The  contents 
of  that  leaf  were  as  follows. 

«*  M  Y  dear  friends,  when  bejginning  our  prefent 
courfe  of  ftudies,  we  were  greatly  encouraged  in 
it  by  the  C9nfideration,  that  perhaps  there  never 
exifted,  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  any  hea-. 
then  nation,  more  celebrated  from  the  praflice  of 
feveral  mqral  virtues,  than  the  roman*  But  we 
are  now  advanced  to  thof^  fad  times,  the  reigns 
of  Caligula  and  ClaudiuSj  in  which  we  find  the 
roman  people  totally,  changed;  and  their  annals 
become  remarkable  for  hardly  any  thin^  elfe,  than 
the  blacknefs  and  atrocious  enonpity  of  their 
crimes.  How  can  I  defire  you  to  continue  your 
attention  to  their  hiftory  ? 

"  While  we  were  compiling  the  catalogue  of 
t^pfe  W9rthies,  who  cl'owded  this,  city  during  her 
eajly  republican  government,  we. frequently,  at 
Jbprt  interva^ls,  turned  our  thoughts  to  the  con- 
tsmpoiary  iUuftrious  characters  o{  Greece :  in  the 
fame  manner  as  an  allronomer,  though  ftudying 
nightly  the  number  and  magnitude  of  thofe  ftars, 
which  fill  fhe  part  of,  the  heavens  over  his  head, 
yet  Tometimes  turns .  his  globe,  to  confider  the 
cpnfle^lfLtiom  in  the  other  hemifphere.  But  what  . 
fan  we:  do  at  prefent  ?  Thick  and  foul  clouds  now 
hang  over  each  country  : — ^pardon  me  for  this  al- 
G  g  4  legorical 
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legorical  ftyle  :  the  bright  conftellations  of  Greece 
feem  all  extinguifhed :  and  Italy  lies  funk  in  mid- 
night gloom ;  covered  with  the  deep  znd palpable 
darknefs  of  vice, 

««BuT  look  towards  the  fouth^eaft^  and  you 

will  fee,*  in  the  utmoft  edge  of  the  horizon,  fomc 

ftreaks,  as  of  the  twilight  of  a  rifing  mornings 

^   Fix  your  eyes  on  this  phenomenon.     It  becomes 

more  and  more  diftinguifhable. 

"If  an  angel  were  now  to  be  looking  down  on 
the  roman  empire,  he  would  fee  it's  fouth-eaftem 
provinces,  Palejline  and  Syria^  bright  with  ex- 
ceffiye  fplendour. 

"The  illumination  is  extending itfelf  over  Cy- 
prus^ AJid  Minor,  and  Greece :  fome  of  it's  rays 
already  reach  Rome^  Yet,  what  is  very  peculiar, 
,this  fteady  and  pure  light  feems  to  ihine  only  on 
fome  low  and  bumble  roofs ;  not  on  the  lofty  pin- 
nacles of  any  of  the  roman  palaces :  over  moft  of 
thefe  the  thick  cloud  is  ftill  hanging. 

"But,  in  a  little  time,  every  part  of  the  city 
will  be  enlightened  by  this  rising  fun  of  righteouf- 
-  nefsy  in  a  manner  ten  millions  of  times  more  glo- 
rious, than  by  all  the  glittering  of  her  old  heathen 
virtues. 

From 
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"  From  Rome  the  light  will  proceed  weftward. 
But  let  me  not  tire  you,  my  dear  fellow-ftudents, 
with  the  continuation  of  this  allegorical  ftyle ;  a 
ftyle,  in  which  my  thoughts  at  prefent  flow,  owing 
to  my  having  been  lately  ftudyihg  fome  books  of 
this  fpecies  of  natural  philofophy.  Let  me  rather, 
in  plain  language,  beg  you  to  turn  your  thoughts, 
from  the  black  crimes  of  Caligula's  and  Claudius's 
court,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  pure  bright- 
nefs  of  that  Holy  Church,  which  in  Palejiine  and 
Syria  was  then  beginning  to  be  known,  by  the 
name  of  Christian. 

*^A  GENERAL  vicw  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Apo- 
ftolic  Church,  during  the  three  laft  years  of  Ti- 
bexius^s  life,  and  throughout  the  whole  reigns  of 
Caligula  and  Claudius^  will  by  no  means  be  ate 
improper  fubje6i  for  your  meditations  to-morrow, 
that  is,  Junday  morning.'* 

After  this  introduftory  leaf  followed  a  trea- 
tifc,  compofed  by  Criio  fome  months  ago ;  being 
a  kind  of  meditation  on  the  hiftory  of  chriftianity, 
during  it*s  firft  twenty  years ;  which  clofed  about 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Claudius.  In  this  ireatife 
there  was  a  confiderable  degree  of  learning,  very 
much  humility,  and  ftill  more  devotion  :  a  devo- 
tion, as  appeared  by  the  references  marked  in  the 

margin. 
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lAargin,  greatly  inflamed  by  the  ftudy  of  5^.  Chry- 
foftom.  The  whole  treatife  however  was  fo  fhort, 
that  the  young  gentlemen  read  it  through  in  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  They  had  laid 
it  down  again,  and  were  beginning  to  talk  of  it*s 
contents,  when  Crito  entered  i;he  room.  He  fa- 
luted  them  with  more  than  ordinary  earheftnefs 
and  afFe£lipn. 

CRITO'S  pupil,  in  the  name  of  his  two  friends, 
returned  him  thanks  for  the  manufcript  on  the 
table*  I  believe,  replied  hjC,  I  ought  much  ra» 
ther  to  alk  your  pardon,  for  troubling  you  with 
thpfe  papers. 

»  It  would  perhaps  have  been  much  better,  if 
I  had  defired  you  this  morning  to  confult,  in  yopr 
feveral  apartments,  that  book,  from  which  aU 
moft  every  thing  on  this  fubjed  is  extracted. 

This  excellent  part  of  eccl^fiaftical  hiftory  is 
in  a  great  mjcafAire. contained  ip  the  firft  feventeei^ 
chapters,  of  ik^ABs  of  the  Ap0jiU$.  You  mult 
however  add  <to  thefe  chapters  ,  part  of  the  i8th'; 
(or  GalliOf  th^  hroihtr  of  Seneca^  whom  you  will 
find  mentioned  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  chapter, 
was  goYeroorof  Ac haia^  if  I  miftake  not,  about 
the  jend  of  Claudius's  reign. 


In 
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;  In  the  beginning  of  the  fame  18th  chapter,  the 
jews  are  faid  to  have  been  expelled  from  Romt  by 
Claudius.  Permit  me  to  trouble  you  with  fome 
few  words  on  that  occafion. 

SUETONIUS  relates  the  fame  faft:  adding 
the  moft  improbable  and  moft  fhockiog  reafon  for 
it,  Judasos^  impulfort  CHRISTO^  affiduciumuL': 
tuantes,  Roma  expulii**  That  the  jewSy  under 
the  cruel  apd  *  impious  oppreflion  of  the  roman 
tyranny,  were  very  inclinable  to  rife  in  tumults, 
feems  credible  indeed  from  their  hiftory  in  Judcsd^ 
during  thofe  times.  But  how  could  Chriftianityi 
Appftolical  Chriftianity,  be  a  teacher  of  fedition? 
Could  her  do£irines,  which  inculcate  the  >itrapft 
X>^tience  and  charily  in  private  life,  an4  whicly 
exprefsly  command  obedience  to  ^)1  legal  author 
rity,  as  to  the  will  of  God  ;  and  infprqethat^bcr 
dience  by  the  moft  aw£al  apd  tremen^pvs  fane* 
tions ;  could  thefe  do&rines  breathe.thi^  rebellious 
fpirit  of  mutiny  and  infurreCiion? 

The  truth,  probably^w^s  this. '  Thcjews^  from 
a  motive  of  zeal,  raifed  fome  tumults  againft  the 
chriftians,  who  were  at  that  time  chiefly  of  the 
fame  nation ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  perfecuted 
ihem  in  Achaia^  and  in  other  countries.  Clau- 
dius^  without  inquiring  into  the  difference,  or 

•  Vid-  Vit.  CJauJi'i,  c.  25. 

making 
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making  any  diftinflion,  expelled  them  both.  A 
conduflt  fuitable  to  the  pride  of  the  roman  court, 
which  held  the  whole  jVtuj/J  nation  in  the  utmoft 
contempt :  as  well  as  to  the  particular  temper  of 
Claudius^  on  which  the  rumour  of  a  tumult  had  - 
the  greatcft  effcft.  Nulla  aded  fufpicio  (fays  the 
fame  Suetonius}^  nullus  auBor  tarn  levis  extitity  a 
quo  non  mediocri  fcrupulo  injeSo  ad  cavendum  ul- 
cifcendumque  compelleretur*. 

But  however  this  may  be,  you  are  furely  too 
well  acquainted  with  hiftory,  to  be  furprifed  at 
feeing  innocence  fometimes  attacked  by  the  groff- 
eft  calumnies.  You  have  feen  a  Rutilius  banifhed 
from  this  fame  city,  for  crimes  the  moft  impro- 
bable; the  moft  contrary  to  the  whole  tenour  of 
his  Kfe.  Similar  was  the  injuftice^  done  to  the 
chriftians  in  this  cafe ;  and  particularly  to  St.  Pe- 
ttVy  if,  as  fome  writers. think,  .he  was  one  of  thofe, 
who  were  then  expelled  from  Rome. 

G I V  E  me  leave  to  turn  to  his  firft  epiftle.  This 
epiftle  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  written 
by  St.  Peter  while  at  Rome;  I  know  not  at  what 
period  of  his  life. 

But  wlienever  it  was  written,  whether  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius^  or  in  that  of  his  fucceffor,  it 

♦  Viti  Claud,  c,  37. 

contains 
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contains  doftrines,  far  difFerent  from  the  fpirit  of 
fedition.  Several  pafiages  in  it,  as  veil  as  in  fome 
epiftles  of  St,  Paul^  ftrongly  juftify  the  apouolic 
church  from  fuch  calumnies.  Permit  me  to  read 
to  you  only  the  laft  fourteen  verfes  6f  the  fecond 
chapter. 

Do  not  thefe  verfes  totally  confute  the  abfurd 
accufation  of  chriftianity,  mentioned  by  Sueto- 
nius ? 

In  a  word,  this  falfe  accufation  of^ chriftianity, 
together  with  the  fentence  of  bani/hment  pro- 
nounced, in  confequence  of  it,  by  Claudius^  may 
be  confidered  by  us  as  the  preface  and  introduc- 
tion to  the  hiftory,  or  black  decad  of  thofe  perfe- 
cutions,  and  of  thofe  fcarcely  lefs  cruel  calumnies, 
which  the  chriftian  church  patiently  fuffered  un- 
der the  roman  government,  during  the  three  fol- 
lowing  centuries. 

BuT)  continued  Crito^  looking  on  the  clock, 
the  morning  wears  away.  Let  us. turn  our  thoughts 
to  another  employment;  an  employment,  tiow- 
ever,  which  is  very  much  cor1ne6led  with  the 
topic,  on  which  we  have  been  reading  and  con- 
verfing. 

The 
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The  young* gentlemen  ftaid  about  half  an  hour 
longer  in  Crito's  apartment,  and.  then  returned  to 
their  feveral  lodgings. 


The  Villa  Medicis,  moft  fortunate!]^  for  eng^ 
ti/h  travellers,  id  fituate  near  that  part  of  Rome 
in  which  they  generally  lodge. 

This  Villa  has  the  particular  honour  of  having 
once  belonged  to  that  great  Florentine  family, 
which  revived  the  arts  and  fciences  of  antiquity. 
It*s  high  walls,  on  the  garden-front,  are  entirely 
covered  with  rich  baflb-relievos:  it's  gardens  are 
filled  with  many  other  valuable  antiquities  of 
Italy  J  Greece^  and  Egypt;  and  are  always  free 
and  open  for  the  amufement  of  the  public. 

This  evening,  funday^  June  21^  Crito  was 
fitting  alone  in  the  portico  of  the  Villa  Medi- 
cisj  and  viewing  thence  the  quiet  and  folemn 
afpefl  of  the  diftant  pine-groves,  when  he  was 
joined  by  his  pupil,  and  his  two  other  young 
friends. 

After  fome  talk  on  the  beauties  of  this  Villa j 
Crito's  pupil  inquired  what  was  to  be  the  place 
and  fubjeft  of  to-morrow's  lefture. 

The 
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The  next  charafter,  replied  CnVo,  which  I  in- 
tended to  propofe  to  your  confideration,  in  fol- 
lowing the  order  of  hiftory,  was  Arria^  the  n^ife 
of  Pcstus.  The  place,  which,  on  that  occafion, 
you  would  probabJy  have  thought  moft  proper  to 
have  vifited,  would  have  been  an  apartment  of 
the  Villa  Ludovifi:  I  mean  that  apartment,  in 
which  the  ftatues  of  Arria  and  of  her  hufband 
are  preferved;  a  groupe  eftimated  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Mercuric  Errante  at  upwards  of 
twelve  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  After  having 
vifited  that  apartment,  yo\i  would  perhaps  have 
taken  an  airing  in  your  coach  to  the  church  of 
SanHa  Maria  in  Schold  Grttcd:  in  the  walls  of 
which  church,  you  know,  feveral  "marble  pillars 
are  ftill  to  be  feen,  belonging  to  that  temple  of 
Pudicitia  Patricia^  which  anciently  flood  on  that 
fpot. 

Even  this  very  portico,  in  which  you  are  now 
fitting,  would  not  be  an  improper  fcene  for  the 
clofe  of  fuch  a  converfation.  Thefe  fix  coloflfal 
ftatues  of  fabine  matrons  would  not  fail  of  re- 
viving in  your  minds  fome  pleating  ideas,  rela- 
tive to  ih^t  fcmaU  merit,  with  which  the  republic 
-of  Rome  was  adorned,  during  it's  moft  incorrupt 
ages*. 

The 

•    •  Sec  Abbe  Richard's  Defcription  of  the  Filla  Mtiicis^ 
vol.  vi,  p.  141. 

Sous 


^ 
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The  view  from  this  portico  might  alfo  fuggeft 
to  yoiir  imaginations  a  very  fhocking  contralL 

I F  I  be  not  raiftaken  in  the  topography  of  an- 
cient  Rome^  which  indeed  may  eafily  be  the  cafe, 
part  of  the  ground,  which  lies  between  this  por- 
tico and  that  oppofite  pine-grove,  was  towards 
the  end  of  the  republic  covered  by  the  famous 
gardens  of  Lucifllus.  During  the  reign  of  Clau- 
diuSj  thofe  gardens  were  in  the  pofieifion  of  Valc^ 
rius,  AJtaticus.  Bvt  they  were  fatal  poiTeffions. 
They  were  coveted  by  the  avaricious  and  bloody 
Mefalina.  For  the  fake  of  thofe  gardens,  Ihe 
plotted- a  falfe  accufatiqn  againft  Valerius;  had 
him  tried;  and  condemned:  in  a  word,  (he  mur- 
dered him,  and  then  entered  on  his  eftate. 

Mark,  now,  the  awful  workings  of  Provi- 
dence. Scarcely  had  fome  few  months  paft,  when 
ihe  was  called  to  fuifer  for  all  her  crimes.  Fleeing 
from  the  imperial  palace,  in  that  day  of  terrour, 
fhe  wandered  about  the  ftrcets  and  environs  of 
this  city:  (pmetimes  on  foot,  deferted  by  all  her 
train,  idrfpente/oliiudinis  erat^  fometimes  riding. 

Sow  le  portique  Jix  flatues  des  fabiues.  Les  dames  romainrt 
let  hoMcroj'emt  de  quelque  cultt  retigieux^  a  la  fete  appelUfA^.* 
tronalia,  U  premier  de  mars,  Parmi  les  differentes  caufes  qu* 
Q*vide  donne  a  cette  fite^  la  premiere  eft^  de  ce  que  les  fahines^ 
enle*vees  par  les  romains^  qui  les  epouferent^  arrete rent  par  leuri 
iarmes  la  guerre  cruelle,  qui  ftoit  prite  a  s*ele*ver  entrt  hurt 
jperes^  leurs  frfres^  V  leurs  /poux. 

not 
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not  in  any  of  her  ufual  proud  carriages,  'but  in  a 
common  fcavenger's  cart.  She  wandered  about^ 
yet  found  no  foul  to  pity  her.  The  deformity  of 
her  abominations  had  prevailed  over  all  fentiments 
of  compafEon. 

But  whither  at  laft  did  ihe  bend  her  trembling 
Heps?  Or,  rather,  to  what  place  were  they  direft- 
ed,  by  an  influence  far  fuperiour  to  the  defigns 
of  her  own  mind? — To  thofc  very  gardens  of  Afi- 
(Ulcus. 

Thither  wats  flie  purfued  by  the  minifters  of 
juflice :  there  was  ihe  found  by  the  executioper, 
lying  on  the  cold  earth,  but  herfelf  far  more 
chilled  by  difmay  and  horrour  • :  there  was  her 
guilty  blood  actually  poured  forth. 


*  Interim  Mejfalina  LucuWanis  in  bonis  frolaian  'vitam^ 
COMfomre  freces  ;  nQmnnllaffe^  ^  aliQuanio  ira  :  tantA  inter 
extrema  fnperhia  agehat. — Prompit  Nareiffns  (e  palatio)  de^ 
Muntiatqne  centnrionibm  C5f  tHbnno  qni  aderant^  ex/eoni  atdem: 
ita  imperatoremjnbere.  Cnftos  IS  exaSor  t  libertis  Enjodns  da* 
/»/•  Ifyne  raptim  in  bortos  prmgrejfut^  reperit  fu/am  bumi^ 
mffidente  mat  re  Lepid&  ;  qu^florenti  filim  band  concort^  fnpre'- 
mis  ejns  neceffitatibsts  ad  mi/erationem  e^iQa  erat. — Animo  per 
libidines  cormpto^  nibil  boneftnm  inerat :  Iqcrjm^eqne  ^  qneftns 
irriti  dncebantnr.  Cam  impetn  i/enientinm  pni/te  fires  :  adfii* 
tittribnnus  perfilentinm^  at  lihertns  increpans  mnltis  ac/emji" 
libns  probris.  Tunc  primUm  firtnnam /nam  introfpexity  fir^ 
rnmqne  aecepit^  qnodfrnftra  jngnU  ac  pedori  per  trepidationem 
mdmrvens^  iSm  tribttni  transjigitnrm 

Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xl.  in  fine. 

Vol.  II.  Hh  Ir 
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I F  AJiaticus  had  been  a  good  man,  would  not 
this  hiftory  of  his  gardens  have  appeared  to  you 
very  fitnilar  to  that  of  Naboth's  vineyard,  in  the 
fields  oi  Jezreel? 

But  let  us  take  a  fliort  walk  to  that  part  of 
thefe  Medici  gardens,  which  feems  to  have  bor- 
dered upon,  or  perhaps,  to  have  comprehended 
part  of  the  ground,  once  belonging  to  the  gardens 
of  AJiaticus. 

The  company  readily  followed  Crito  to  the  fepa- 
rate  enclofure,  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  Villa 
Medici.  They  pafled  fome  time  there,  on  the 
mount,  in  very  ferious  converfation  on  the  dread* 
ful  cataftrophe  of  that  vile  woman.  They  after- 
wards returned  into  the  more  frequented  parts  of 
the  garden :  Crito^  in  the  mean  time,  lamenting 
the  extreme  hardnefs,  with  which  vice  frequently 
petrifies  the  human  heart.  Notwithftanding  the 
Ihocking  fat^  of  Mcjfalina^  her  crime  was,  foon 
afterwards,  exaftly  copied  by  Claudius's  fecond 
emprefs,  Agrippina;  I  mean,  in  relation  to  the 
gardens  of  Statilius  Taurus.  But  Agrippina's 
crimes  alfo  will  be  followed  by  their  puniihment. 

While  Crito  purfued  this  fubjeft,  the  com- 
pany were  pafling  by  the  fine  ftatue  of  the  dying 
Cleopatra.     How  wretched,  faid  Crito^  fomewhat 

changing 
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changing  the  difcourfe,  muft  Cltopatra^  that  egyp^ 
tian  Agrippina^  even  in  the  midft  of  all  her  pride 
and  luxury 9  have  appeared  even  in  her  own  eyes! 
efpecially,  wheti  flie  compared  herfelf  to  fotne  of 
the  virixtous  matrons  of  Rofnc :  of  two  ih  pariicu-^ 
laT)  whofe  charaBer^  Were  well  known  in  the 
court  of  Alexandria;  namely,  firft  Corntliay  the 
wife  of  Pompty  the  Crcat;  and  fccondly,  Oc- 
iavia  I 

The  company  now  croffed  over  into  the  mid- 
die  fhady  walk :  and  there,  after  fome  dcfultory 
talk  on  various  other  fubjefts,  refumed  theit 
former  topic  in  the  following  manner^ 

I  MUST  defire  you,  laid  Crito^  to  excufe  me 
^  for  not  having  prepared,  as  was  my  intention, 
fome  effay  on  Arria*s  charaSer,  for  your  perufal 
^o^fliorrow  morning. 

Give  mt  leave,  my  dtar  pupil,  to  beg  the 
favour  of  you  to  relieve  me  in  this  particular. 
A  copy  of  verfes  on  that  fubjeft,  compofed  by 
your  pen,  will  give  your  two  young  friends  here 
almoft  as  much  pleafure,  as  if  you  had  been  able 
to  fliow  them  the  ode,  which  your  mufe  infcribed 
to  the  memory  of  OBavia. 

H  h  ft  I sAV 
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I  s  A  Y  almo/lj  for  though  the  temper  otArria's 
mind  was,  in  general,   very  noble  and  exalted; 
and  though  feveral  of  her  a6tions,  as  Rollin  ob- 
fcrves*,'  were  truly  laudable;  yet  I  am  fure  you 
will  not  join  in  the  common  admiration  of  her 
fuicide ;  or  approve  of  her  avowed  contempt  of 
life,  if  forced  to  furvivc  her  hulband.     This  doc- 
trine, however,  ihe  inculcated  into  her  daugh- 
ter's mind,  by  precepts,  as  well  as  by  example* 
In  thefc  refpeds,    Arria  feems  to  have  born 
much  more  refemblance  to  an  Indian  princefs, 
while  afcending  her  hu(band*s  funeral  pile,  than 
to  the  meek-fpirited  OSavia.     08avia*s.  long-in- 
dulged grief,  for  the  death  of  her  fon  Harcellus^ 
though  at  length,  indeed,  it  broke  her  heart,  yet 
never  did  it  lift  her  hand  to  felf-deftru&ion. 

Much  lefs  fhould  we  prefume  to  compare 
Arria^  with  any  of  thofe  female  worthies,  who 
are  mojljujlly  celebrated  in  the  hiftory  of  chrif- 
.tianity:  who  loved  their  hufbands  and  children 
with  at  leaft  as  much  fidelity,  as  ever  was  praq- 
tifed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber ^  or  the  Ganges  z 
and  yet,  with  due  refignation,  fubmitted  that  love 
to  the  dilates  of  found  reafon,  and  of  true  re« 
ligion. 

*  See  alfo  Plinys  Epiftles,  bookilu  ep.  i6. 

But 
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But  after  making  fuitable  allowances  for  Ar- 
ria*s  mifguided  condufi  in  thofe  particulars,  the 
reft  of  her  charafler  may  certainly  furnifh  a  very 
pleafingly  poetic  fubjeB.  So  eminent  an  example 
of  conjugal  virtue  will  be  a  very  agreeable  and 
proper  topic  for  all  your  thoughts. 

I  KNOW  not  how  it  may  found  from  my  lipSf 
yet  I  think  it  my  duty  on  this  occafion  to  fay,  and 
to  repeat  it,  That  the  goodnefs  of  the  remainder 
of  your  refpcftive  lives  will  in  a  great  meafure 
depend  on  the  union,  by  which  each  of  you,  pro- 
bably, foon  after  your  return  home,  may  be  made 
happy  in  the  bands  of  virtuous  ^  wedded  love'. 
Jfuvenesj  citd  prudcntes\  cito  pit;  did  maritij 
Clio  patres;  citd  omnis  ojicii  curioji*.  I  thought 
yefterday  of  you  all,  while,  talking  of  Germanicus^ 
we  expatiated  on  his  early  and  happy  marriage. 
ExpcBant  vos  etiam  jampridcm  domi  tibicines^ 
&  Hymcnaum  qui  cantent^ 

Felices  ter  &  ampliusj 
Quos  irrupta  tinet  copula;  necmalis 

Divulfus  querimoniisj 
Supremd  citiusfolvet  amor  dief^ 

But  let  me  repeat  to  you  fome  other  verfes 
on  the  fubje£l.     They  are  the  composition  of  a 

*  Seneca  ad  Martiam. 
t  HOKAT.  lib.  i.  od«  i^^ 

H  h  3  modern 
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modern  Italian  poet*;    and   feem   rather  more 
fuitable  to  tbis  day*  . 

0  tCy  beatumy  qui  Dtum  cajit  colli 

Ejufquc  fervas  fcm  itas ! 
Tucs  labort  quod  manus  paravcrint 

Te  nutriet  fru6lu  ubere. 
Tibi  bene  ejlj  eritque;  cun&is  affluiSf 

Etfemptr  ajflues  bonis. 
Qualis  tuis  conjunHa  vitis  mxnibus 

Uvis  abundaf  dulcibus; 
Sic  prole  multd  U  beabit  optima. 

Uxor^  ferens  natas  pares. 
VirentiJmfque  feu  novella  frondibus 

Vigent  oliva  germina: 
Venujla  men/am  Jic  iuam  circumdabit 

Florens  corona  liberum. 
J^n!  vi  bonis  ditabitur  quamplurimk% 

Tiihere  qui  novit  Deum ! 
Hcsc  largiatur^  pluraque  Ille  munera 

Tibij  arce  ex  Sionid: 
Patricsque  perfruarefelicis  bonis^ 
'        Per  cundla  vitx  tempora: 
Cernas  tuorum  liberorum  Jilios^ 

La^amque  pace  pairiam  t. 

The 

•  Signior  Roffi  of  Arrezxo-Arretium  in  Tufcany. 

+  Vid,  P/alm.  DAv.  cxxviii.  The  readier  of  taftc,  on  a 
due  confideration  of  the  beauties  exhibited  in  this  fpecimen 
f>f  facrcd  poefy^  will  be  ready  to  Qwn^  of  tht  book  of  Pfalxns 

in 
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The  company  were  by  this  time  arrived  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  middle  walk  of  the  garden; 
when  CritOj  leaning  on  the  iron  rails,  paufed  a 
while;  and  then  again  addreffed  himfelf  to  his 
pupil^  and  his  other  young  companions.  May 
you  all,  faid  he,  infomcfewyears^  be  furrounded 
with  a  numerous  and  beautiful  young  family;  but 
much  more  long  lived,  much  more  the  favourites 
of  heaven,  than  that  which  here  furrounds  Niobe^ 
in  this  moft  noble  of  all  ftatuary  groups;  proba- 
bly the  mafter-piece  of  the  great  Scopas ! 

But  let  us  now  take  another  turn  in  this  walk: 
and  give  me  leave  again,^  to  exprefs  my  hopes, 
that  you,  my  dear  pupil,  will  favour  me  with  a 
ihort  compofition  on  this  fubjeft.  A  copy  of 
fuch  a  compofition,  by ^oi^,  will  give  much  more 
pleafure  to  your  parents  in  England^  than  even 
that  which  went  hence  laft  week*. 

The  chara&er  of  Arria^  notwithftanding  it's 
dcfe6ls,  is  capable  of  being  fo  reprefented,  as  to 

in  general,  what  the  excellent  biftiop  Horne  fo  empha- 
tically fays  concerning  them*  "  They  prefent  religion  to 
us,  in  the  moft  engaging  drefs :  communicating  truths,  which 
^i&/7i2/^/;!yr  could  never  in veftigate ;  in  a  flyle,  "which  foetry 
can  never  equal :  while  hiftory  is  made  the  vehicle  of  pro- 
phecy ;  and  creation  lends  all  it's  charms,  to  paint  the  elo- 
ries  of  redemption^*  See  his  Commentary  on  the  P/aimSy 
vol.  i.  pref.,  p.  64.  8vo.  B. 
^  Sec,  of  this  work|  book  iii.  chap,  vii*  voKii«  p.  216. 

H  h  4  make 


1 
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make  a  very  agreeable  figure.  Some  of  it*s  fea- 
tures jnuch  refemble  thofe  of  Panthea^  as  painted 
by  Xcnophon. 

While  you  are  indulging  your  poetical  ideas 
in  this  ode,  I  (hall  be  employing  my  thoughts  on 
a  fubjeft  more  fuitable  to  my  years :  a  fubjed, 
which  has  filled  my  mind  ever  fince  fun-rife  this 
morning;  and  on  which  I  fhall  be  very  happy  to 
converfe  with  you  all,  my  dear  friends,  to-mor* 
row,  in  that  folemn  pine -grove  of  the  Villa  Bor^ 
gheje;  and  on  tuejday^  in  the  fpacious  and  auguft 
piazza  of  that  mod  fplendid  church. 

As  Crito  was  pronouncing  thcfe  words,  he 
ftretchcd  forth  his  right  hand  towards  St.  Peter's: 
the  dome  and  front  of  which  church  appear  very 
diftinftly  from  the  Medici  gardens. 

CRITO  remained,  for  fome  little  time,  quite 
motionlefs  in  that  attitude,  and  his  mind  feemed 
to  be  labouring  under  fome  great  thought.  He 
was  ready  to  give  it  utterance,  when  fuddenly  two 
or  ihrtt  french  gentlemen,  who  had  been  reading 
the  infcription  over  the  chapel,  in  the  northern 
corner  of  the  garden  ♦,  came  up  to  our  englijh 

company; 

•  If  I  remember  right,  the  infcnption  aliiided  to  is  in 
honour  of  a  perfon  of  fortune,  who  lived  in  this  part  of 
Ramt^  at  the  time  when' it  was  facked  by  the  duke  otBour^ 
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coQipany;  and  confequently  broke  ofiF  all  further 
private  converfation  between  them. 

hon*s  army.  This  perfon,  fuppofed,  from  his  former  v^ry 
frugal  manner  of  life,  to  have  amafTed  great  wealth,  was 
then  put  to  the  torture  by  the  foldierSi  to  force  him  to  dif« 
cover  the  fources  of  his  opulence.  It  was  difcovered,  that 
he  had,  indeed,  a  great  treafure;  but  that  treafure  was  laid 
up  by  him,  not  on  earth ;  but  in  heaven :  far  out  of  the 
reach  of  fpoilerSt, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VI. 
TWENTY-FOURTH  DAY'S   CONVERSATION. 


SCENE.  The  apartment  of  the  eldefi  of  the  young 
gentlemen ;  himf elf  reading  a  volume  of  Tacitus; 
a  map  of  England  lying  before  him  on  the  table. 


[Enter  his  ttvo  young  friends. J 
Eldest. 


H< 


.OW  pleafant  is  it  for  travellers,  who  have 
been  fo  long  abroad  as  ourfelves,  to  take  up  now 
and  then  fuch  a  map  as  this;  and  to  feaft  their 
eyes  with  the  light  of  their  own  country ! 

I  H  A  v  E  been  looking  over  fome  parts  of  North 

Wales ;  and  have  recollefted  many  agreeable  cir- 

.  cumftances,  which  occurred  to  us  in  our  tour 

through  that  romantic  region,  the  fummer  before 

laft. 

Such  has  been  myamufement  fince  breakfaft; 
though,  when  I  rofe  this  morning,  I  had  another 
motive  for  taking  this  map  out  of  my  travelling 
cbeft.     My  reafon  for  it  wa3,  that  I  might  by  this 

help 
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help  be  better  enabled  to  underftand  TacUus's  ac. 
count  of  Suetonius  Paulinus's  campaigns.  If  I 
be  not  miftaken,  it  was  not  till  the  eightceiUh  year 
of  the  britijk  war,  that  the  roman  legions  pene« 
Crated  into  Caernarvonjhire,  Paulinus^  ardently 
defirous  to  complete  his  conqueft  of  this  part  of 
Britain^  invaded  Angiefea  al(b;  and  in  that  ac« 
tion  /warn  his  cavalry  acrofs  this  arm  of  the  fea^ 
He  feems  from  this  circum/lance  to  have  been  a 
very  bold  commander;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
conduSy  and  ptrftverance^  are  highly  extolled  by 
Tacitus. 

TACITUS  hints  at  a  ccmiparifon  between  Pau-^ 
/intii '5  campaigns  inBritaifiy  and  thok  of  C or bulo^ 
in  Armenia.  Indeed,  tho«igh  the  hills  of  North 
Wales^  and  even  Snowdon  iifelf^  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  mountains  of  ^r^r^z^;  and  though  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  during  the  conteft  between: 
the  romans  and  the  britons^  there  was  no  third 
nation,  of  fuch  power  and  dignity  as  Partkia^  to 
interfere,  and  ennoble  the  fcene  of  their  cam- 
paigns and  negotiations :  yet,  if  we  confine  our 
thoughts  merely  to  the  native  bravery  of  it's  in- 
habitants, furely  Britain  was  as  diflicult  a  theatre 
of  war  as  Armenia^  or  perhaps  any  region  of 
AJia.  In  faying  this,  I  am  far  from  thinking  my- 
felf  partial  to  my  country. 

3uT 
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But  how  dreadful  is  the  idea,  which  now  rifes 
to  our  minds,  if  from  Wales  wc  turn  our  eyes  to 
the  eaftern  fide  of  Britain;  and  contemplate  the 
vaft  efFufion  of  human  blood,  which  then  fudden* 
ly  burft  forth,  almoft  in  every  field  of  Hertford-^ 
Jhire  and  Ejfcx^  and  difcoloured  all  the  beautiful 
verdure  of  the  banks  of  the  Thames ! 

Crito's  Pupil. 

Horrid,  indeed,  as  you  obferve,  very  horrid 
^ere  thofe  maflacres.  They  blot  out  the  glory  of 
our  otherwife  patriotic  heroine,  Boadicea:  diey 
caft  a  ftain  of  difhonour  on  the  bifiory  of  our  na- 
tion. It  is  true,  that  the  roman  armies,  which 
then  opprefled  Britain^  were  full  of  infolence, 
impiety,  cruelty,  and  infatiable  avarice;  but  the 
favage  revenge  of  the  britons  is  not  thereby  juf- 
tified. 

Some  verfes  6{  Glover's  Boadicea  afFededme 
greatly,  when  I  firft  heard  them:  and  I  hope  they 
will  long  remain  frefh  on  my  memory. 

0/  all  the  paths^  which  lead  to  human  blifs^ 
The  mojlfecure^  and  grateful  to  ourjieps^ 
With  mercy  and  humanity  is  marked. 
Ah^  how  much  brighter  is  the  wreath  of  glory^ 
When  interwove  with  clemency  andjujlice! 

Young 
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Young  Nobleman. 

It  feems  fomewhat  extraordinary,  that  the  ro- 
man  hiftorians,  though  they  fpeak  much  of  the 
deftru£iion  of  Camalodunum^  Verulam^  and  Lon- 
dofij  by  the  fury  of  Boadicca^  yet  give  us  no  de- 
fcription  of  the  fituation  of  that  famous  field  of. 
batde,  where  her  prodigious  army  was  foon  after- 
wards totally  defeated. 

An  englijk  writer,  I  know  not  of  what  repute 
iamong  the  antiquarians,  thinks  it  probable,  that 
this  battle  might  be  fought  near  Kejion  camp,  on 
Hayes  and  Bromley  Common*.  Indeed,  it  feems 
not  unlikely,  that  Paulinus^  on  being  obliged  to 
abandon  London^  fhould  retire  to  the  feuthward 
of  the  Thames^  towards  Kent;  in  order  that  he 
might,  there,  more  readily  receive  reinforcements 
from  the  continent. 


*  It  u  not  known^  that  any  coins  or  marks  of  the  nmMMs 
Were  ever  found  at  KeJfoM  camp :  but  it  is  perhaps  obferva- 
bie,  that  the  brook,  which  rifes  ciofe  adjoining  to  it,  is  call-  ^ 
cd  Ravirmfium^  which  word  feems  a  corruptioo  of  r§maMt 
loMrtte*  In  like  manner,  the  fame  writer  obferves.  that  the 
Ravenjbanh^  which  croiFes  the  low-lands  of  LincQinfiin^  is 
tn  old  writings,  according  to  Dr.  Stukehj^  termed  the  r«* 
mam  bank*  The  reman  camp  alfo  in  Hertford/hire  goes  by 
4he  name  of  Ranftnjhfnrb  Caftle.  I  have  fomewhere  feen 
another  fortification  of  that  name. 

See  Salmons  Survey  of  England^  vol.  i«  p.  9a.  and  355* 

Cairo's 
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Xt  were  well,  if  SalmorCs  conjefture  could  be 

fully  proved.     I  owe  fo  much  love  and  gratitude 

to  the  environs  of  Bromley^  that  I  ought  heartily 

to  wifli  for  the  fuccefs  of  every  hypothefis,  which 

* .  may  contribute  in  any  degree  to  their  honour. 

Eldest. 

I  OWN,  formyfelf,  that  I  have  more  curiofity 
to  know  the  place  where  Boadicea^  accprding  to' 
an  extrad  from  Dion^  fubjoined  in  the  notes  to  this^ 
edition  of  Tacitus,  was  interred  by  her  faithful, 
though  ruined  fubjeds.  A^ivmc  auriiv  £Tcy^i]0'fty,  t$ 
mo\MTe\(ai  £^AS'4/«ev.  If  we  had  any  tolerably  com- 
ple  account  of  the  Britannia  Romana,  we  ftould 
probably  find  in  it  fome  defcription  of  the  flacc 
zndiformofherfepulchre.  Often,  perhaps,  have 
we  feen  the  fpot ;  often  may  our  feet  unknowingly 
have  trodden  upon  that  turf,  under  which,  in 
fome  future  age,  her  bones  may  be  difcovered ; 
intermingled  with  the  brazen  head  of  her  fpear, 
and  fome  of  the  golden  ornaments  of  her  royalty. 

But,  continued  he,  rolling  up  the  map,  let  us, 
though  with  reluftance,  withdraw  our  thoughts 
totally  from  England.     Let  us  think  of  Rome. 

Break- 
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Breakfast  being  now  brought  in,  the  com- 
pany fat  down  to  it.  The  converfation  afterwsurds 
turned  on  the  fubjeft  of  Nero's  reign.  . 

Crito's  Pupil. 

(Taking  up  Dion  CaJJiusfro'n  the  table.) 

If  I  recoiled  right,  the  chara&eriilics  of  this 
teign,  according  to  Dion^  were  thefe  threes 
KceKyeM,  QftoTiif,  Kffx^^cw^.  Like  ihc/oul  dei- 
ties whom  they  worlhipped,  the  wretched  people 
of  Rome  exhibited  themGilves 

partial^  changeful^  pajjionate^  unjujl:   ^ 
Whofe  attribvies  were  rage,  revenge,  and  lull*. 

L'ET  uspafs  over  the  firft  black  article  as  quick 
and  filently  as  poflible*  As  to  the  other  two,  I 
cannot  help  oblerving,  that  the  pride  of  the  ro- 
man  nation,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  writers^ 
feems  to  have  been  as  much  hurt  by  the  third  ar- 
ticle, as  by  the  fecond;  though,  certainly,  there 
is  no  comparifon  between  them.  The  folly,  which 
Nero  exhibited  on  the  ftage,  might  indeed  juftly 

render 
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render  him  very  contemptible;  but  in  how  diflFer- 
ent  a  manner  ought  we  to  think  of  the  multiplied 
horrour  of  his  murders ! 

I  WISH  I  could  properly  repeat  to  you  what 
^  my  tutor  lately  advanced  on  that  dreadful  fub- 

So  MB  few  days  ago  I  attended  him  to  the 
Lateran  cathedral.  Mis  converfation  at  firft 
turned  upon  feveral  ecclefiaftical)  and  very  im* 
portant  topics*  Towards  the  clofe  of  that  con- 
verfation, we  relaxed  our  minds  with  fome  lighter 
fubjeQs :  it  became  a  clajic  talk. 

H  E  gave  me  a  fliort  faiftory  of  the  fabric  where 
we  flood)  from  the  time  of  Lateranus^  who  was 
Jlain  by  Nero,  to  the  reign  of  Conjlantine:  and 
thence  to  the  prefent  age  ♦. 

We  afterwards  walked  from  the  church  to  the 
back  door  of  the  baptiftery :   where  the  remains 

♦  The  hiftory  of  the  Lateran  cathedral  appears  in  gene* 
ral  to  be  this*  On  the  execution  o/LateranuSy  his  houfe  and 
gardens  were  confifcated  to  the  emperor,  and  feem  to  have 
continued  part  of  the  imperial  eftate,  down  to  the  times  of 
Conftantinem 

Conjtantine  is  fuppofed  to  have  authorifed  the  chrifliant 
in  Rome  to  make  ufe  of  part  of  his  Lateran  palace,  for  the 
place  of  their  religious  aflemblies.  It  thus  became  the  firft 
chriftian  church  ever  opened  by  the  authority  of  a  fupreme 
magiftrate :  and  partly,  perhaps,  for  this  reafon,  it  is  ca^ 
XiXltdOmnium ecciefiarum^  in uroe^  &f  inorbe^  mater ^  &  cafuU 
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of  LzttTZXiUs'sJlately  houfe  are  more  vifi1>le,  than 
in  any  other  part.  , 

I  STOPPED  to  admire  one  of  the  great  columns 
of  porphyry  t.  My  tutor  took  that  opportunity 
to  give  me  Tome  inftrudions,  relative  to  the  ex* 
ceflive  magnificence  in  which  the  ancient  roman 
nobility  pafled  their  days;  as  well  as  to  the  infta* 
bility  and  vanity  of  fuch  magnificence. 

In  the  times,  faid  he,  of  their  profperity  and 
wealth,  what  were  thefcrious  thoughts  of  the  gene- 
rality  of  the  roman  noblemen?  The  rebuilding, 
or  the  enlarging,  of  their  villas  and  palaces;  thofe 
proud  ftruQures,  which  they  had  defigned  as  the 
repofitories  of  their  enormous  opulence  of  every 
kind;  and  as  the  fcenes  of  their  intended  eafe  and 
luxury,  for  many,  many  years  to  come. — A^pw, 
t«vTM  Til  wxTi,  Ti|y  ^%^  n  ansTHaiv  are  n.    ASi 

The  fame  folly  ftrongly  infeded  even  the  re- 
fruted  wife  men  of  that  generation.     They  faw  the 

*  //  battifteri§^  dtnominato  it  C^nfiantimo^  fahhrica  di* 
tempi  iaffi^  fatta  cm  lefMlie  delta  Cajfa  de  i  LmUrmmi — dietro 
ml  6attifieri0  Ji  ^gdong  alami  magghri  avamw  di  quefio  palazxo 
^^Le  coUmnt  di  porfid^.  cbe  fon9  al  hattifierio  eran^  di  quefio 
tclaKK0^  e0me  qtuiii  cbe  /one  net  murw  nur/o  la  fagrejtia^  t 
che/eftengw  tmpexM  difrtgie^  H  di  cornice  antica. 

See  AHate  Venmii^  part,  u  p*  i34»  i35* 

t  Div.LoG.  CJcii.  to. 

Vol.  U.  1  i  vanity 
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vanity  of  fuch  defigns  daily  exenq;>lified ;  ytt  their 
proud  hearts  were  not  converted  by  the  fight. 
Tot  divitum  fubita  faupertas^  fays  a  contempo- 
rary writer,  (SerucaJ  in  oculos  incidit:  &  n$bis 
nunquam  in  mentem  venitj  noftras  quoqw  epes 
^que  in  lubrico pofitas.  That  lot,  however,  which 
they  had  fo  frequently  feen  falling  on  others,  felly 
at  length,  in  reality  upon  themfelves. 

Temporibus  diris  igitur^  jujuque  Neronis^ 
Longinum^  0  magnos  Seneca:  prasdivitis  horlas 
CUi^Jit^  et  egregias  Later^orum  objidet  c:des 
Totacohors\ 

But  let  us  fit  down  by  the  ruins  of  thi«  pom- 
pous portico;  and  meditate  awhile  on  the  fubjed. 

With  refpe£l  to  Later anui  himfelf,  we  will 
not,  at  prefent,  enter  into  any  difcuffion  of  the 
lawfulnefs  of  that  intended  infurre&ion,  which 
was  defigned  to  deliver  the  world  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  Nero :  or  into  any  particular  examina* 
tion  of  that  fenator's  charafter;  though  a  very 
great  idea  of  it  is  conveyed  to^us,  in  fome  few 
concife  expreflions  of  Tacitus :  Laieranum^  con- 
fulem  dejignatum^  nulla  injuria^  Jed  amor  rcipub- 
licas  fociavit  conjurationif.     How  very  fimilar 

^  Juvenal.  Sat*  X.  15. 

f  Tacit.  Annah  lib*  xv«  49. 

was 
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was  this  motive  to  tbat^  which  influenced Marct^s 
Brutus! 

Let  me  rather  again  defire  your  attention)  my 
dear  pupil>  to,  the  ftutdcnncfs  of  that  ruin^  which 
fell  on  Latcranus^  and  his  opulent  family.  Ac* 
cording  to  Suetonius^  Nctq  generally  gave  but  one 
hour's  refpitc  to  the  perfons,  whom  he  ordered  to 
die :  immediately  after  that  hour  had  elapfed,  they 
were  forced  to  put  themfelves  to  death.  But  with 
Lateranus  the  refpite  was  not  fo  long.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  in  this  (lately  portico,  that  Lateranus 
was  feized.  ,  Let  me  read  to  you  here  a  line  or 
two  of  my  extracts  from  Tacitus. 

Proximam  necem  Plautii  Laterani^  confulis  de- 
Jignati^  Nero  adjungit;  adeo  propcre,  ut^  non 
compleSi  liberos^  non  illud  breve  mortis  arbitrium^ 
permitteret.  Raptus  in  locum  fervilibus  panis  fe^ 
poJituMy  manu  Statii  tribuni  trucidatur^. 

My  tutor  now  paufed  for  fome  moments :  then, 
recoUe^ing  his  thoughts,  he  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows. 

Ruin,  equally  unexpected,  and  equally  de- 
flrudive,  fell  at  various  times  on  many  other 
ftately  edifices,  inhabited  by  the  roman  nobility. 

*  AhmcL  lib.  XV.  c.  6o. 

lis  Thx 
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The  biftory  of  the  extirpation  of  moft  of  the 
great  fenatorial  families  in  Rome  has  often,  my 
dear  pupil,  led  me  to  a  very  ferious  train  of 
thought.  How  many  of  the  roman  nobles  were 
flaughtered,  in  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla^ 
Cafar  and  Pompey^  Aiithony  and  OBavius !  Even 
when  the  fword  flept,  in  Augu/lus's  reign,  we  fee 
them  continue  to  perifli  by  other  caufe».  Many 
were  impoverifhed  by  luxury  and  vice.  A  very 
remarkable  number  dropped  into  their  graves^ 
without  leaving  children  to  inherit  their  titles  and 
eftates.  Vengeance  ftill  purfued  the  remainder 
of  them.  In  the  following  reigns;  under  Tibc* 
rius^  the  roman  houfe  of  lords  was  thinned  by  the 
axe  of  mock-jujlicc  ;  they  deftroyed  themfelves,  by 
their  own  votes  and  decrees:  under  Caligula^ 
they  bled  by  the  fword  of  the  foldiery :  and  under 
Claudius^  and  Nero^  they  periihed  by  both  thefe 
deftru&ive  inftruments  of  tyranny  united. 

The  difpenfations  of  Providence  are  moft  juft. 
Let  us  recoUeft  what  our  countryman,  Mr.  Hooke^ 
fays,  of  the  wickednefs  of  the  roman  fenate,  in 
the  corrupt  and  degenerate  times  of  the  republic; 
their  avarice,  cruelty,  perfidy,  and  pride.  Their 
houfes  were  filled  with  the  fpoils  of  innocent  na- 
tionsy  But  their  crimes  fhall  be  puniflied,  even 
to  the  third  apd  fourth  generation  of  their  chil- 
dren.    Four  tyrants, — a  feries  of  monfters, — fuch 

as 
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as  the  world  never  till  then  faw,  and  never  (ince 
has  feen,  feated  on  the  throne  of  governmem,  Ihall 
be  appointed  to*  rule  over  them ;  and  to  daih  them 
to  pieces,  as  with  the  continued  ftrokes  of  a  rod 
of  iron. 

NERO  was  the  principal  inftrument  appointed 
to  humble  and  confound  the  pride  of  the  roman 
nobility,  in  Rome  itfelf;  in  the  fight  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth*;  no  lefs  than  to  fhed  their 
blood  in  almoft  every  province  of  the  empire. 

While  he  was  thus  talking  to  me,  my  own 
tieart,  too  keenly,  joined  in  my  tutor's  fentiments. 

Well  might  Tacitus^  thought  I  declare  upon 
this  occafion,  Ira  ilia  numinum  in  res  Romanas 
fuit:  For,  certainly,  in  the  cruelties  of  a  Nero^ 
and  a  Poppaa^ 

*  Eitfivo  tu%a»  Kf  m»ttx»T99  ^  ^iyorotrov  atf/M  fTittro,  on  i^  aiifis  a^ 

^X**^''  19  If  TDv  iir««3|pofio»,  T»n  Siar^,  ro  tamiytrtxm  tiff^xSo*, 
mawif  M  artfAorarw*  iion^diw  os  fut  Ax&rrau^  pi  }i  maw  tuenrts*-'^ 
Km  tt^f  oi  Tori  a»df i^vm  ra  ytvn  ra  luya^K^  nn  ^iRfiitf ,  mr  Ojp»* 
ritffi  ntf  <^afims^  rm  Uoftumy  rus  OiMOffiitfy  r  oAAa  tfmtra^  Af  ra 
rfowaia^  Jv  ot  poot  tvftmrro^  nmrti  n  ffiwor«f|  i^  rotmnra  ifnrat^  «rv 

EM9N'  S(  OvT^  m  Mflpifuv*  Em^irrdFiy  iim  r^f  K^m^'ot*  Hvn^ 

ipifM  A^xotMv.  Z)ia  Caffimt^  lib.  lxi« 

Sec  alfo  Moutefomiiu^  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Roi> 
mains,  the  15th  chapter;  and  that  paramph,  which  begins 
with  the  words:  Cefi  i^i  f%*iffautfi  Mmr  ttfft&^tU  dtt 

I  i  3  Non 
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Non  till  Tyndaridis  fades  invifa  Lacmutj 
Culfaiufve  Paris ;  vcrum  inclemerUia  Divum 
Has  cvertit  ofes^  Jlernitque  a  culmine  Trcjam*. 

But  I  was  recalled  from  this  train  of  thought  by 
my  tutor;  who  obferved,  that, .  although  Nero 
was  a  proper  injlrument  of  vengeance,  yet  he, 
himfelf,  deferved  the  greateft  of  punifiiments. 

My  tutor  then  proceeded  to  fpeal^  of  fome  of 
Nerb's^  crimes,  particularly  his  murders,  in  fuch 
a  ftyle,  as  to  fill  me  with  inexpreflible  horrour. 
He  unfolded  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  would 
almoft 

---harrow  up  your  fpuls^  freeze  your  young  blood; 
Make  your  corribin'dand  knotted  locks  to  part; 
And  each  particular  hair  tofiandan  endf 
Like' quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine  f. 

Such  were  my  tutor's  refle€Hons,  on  viewing 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Lateranus.  Let  us^ 
now,  for  a  while  quit  the  horrid  topic :— -or,  if 
the  hiftory  of  Nero  mull  be  the  principal  fubjed 
of  our  thoughts  this  day,  let  us  contrive  to  inter- 
mingle with  it  fome  other  bufinefs,  or  amuferaent, 
which  may  ferve  frequently  to  divert  and  relieve 
the  mind. 

•   i£KEID.  Xi.   601. 

t  SKAKsrsAiii,    Hamlii^  a£i  i*  fc«  j. 

Suppose 
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SupyosB  we  take  a  ride  this  morning.  My 
tetor  has  walked  out  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo  to 
the  Villa  Borghefc.  If  you  pleafe,  we  will  make 
a  little  ex'curfion  into  the  campagna,  and  in  our. 
return  call  on  him  there. 


This  propofal  being  readily  aflented  to,  the 
young  gentlemen  ordered  their  horfes,  and  rode 
out  from  the  Porta  Pia. 

The  eldeft  pointed  to  the  Cajlro  Prsttorio^  a 
little  to  the  right  on  the  high  road.  Suetonius^ 
faid  he,  informs  us,  that  it  was  thcna  Nero 
had  the  bitter  mortification,  in  the  hour  of  ex« 
pulfion  from  his  imperial  palace,  to  hear,  ex  frdx^^ 
imis  cajirisy  clamorem  militum^  0  ^bi  adverfa^ 
&  Galbce  profptra  ominantium.  It  was  along 
this  very  road,  that  the  tyrant,  then,  in  the  laft 
night  of  his  life,  fled  away,  filled  with  fear  and 
Jhame.  But  why  do  I  mention  thefe  little  cir- 
cumftances?  Extreme^  at  that  time,  furely,  muft 
have  been  his  confufion,  and  horrour  of  eon- 
fcience;  while  the  heavens  roared  in  thunders 
over  his  head;  the  lightnings  flaihed  in  his  face; 
and  the  ground,  in  an  earthquake,  tottered  be- 
neath his  feet*. 

But 

♦  Tremort  terrify  Vi  fulgun  adver/o  fan)efaBus. 

SnttMius^  Nero*  48* 
114  Sec 
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But  I  forget,  my  dear  friend:  you  propofcd 
this  ride  chiefly  as  an  amufement.  Let  us  talk 
on  fome  other  topic* 


If  you  pleafe,  faid  Crito's  pupil,  we  will  follow 
the  road  that  leads  towards  Nomentum^ 

The  company  accordingly  continued  their  ride 
for  three  or  four  miles ;  during  which  time  the 
converfation  varied  to  many  different  fubjeds* 

The  pleafantnefs  of  the  weather,  and  the  beau* 
ty  of  the  country,  the  vegetation  of  which  was  in 
this  month  at  it's  height,  revived  at  length  fome 
favourite  ideas  in  the  bread  of  Crito's  pupiU 

As  he  imagined  himfelf  to  be  nearly  approach* 
ing  the  fpot  of  Seneca's  fuburban  villa  %  he  be« 

gan 

See  alfo  what  Dion  fays  on  the  occafion. 

A;rt  1^  ^xnatv  vofoc^tn^  ori  nn  yti  ma^a  ^mfpiywrat^  9^  tu  rv9 
fnf9Hui*4wm  ^l^at  va^cu  o^mm  nr*  avroy  caa&o^nmeru 

Ob/eruatmm  etiamfuerat^  Ncro^f  tantmjfe  ; 

ttfftBo^  iemum^  fctiere^  magnitudo  ejus  intelUSa  efi. 
*  Taeitt^s  fays,  that  Seneca  had  a  villa  about  four  miles 
diftant  from  Rome.   Sec  AnfiaL  lib.  xv.  Im/tthurhamo  rure^ 
fuartum  afud  lafiim^    It  is  fubmitted  to  the  reader's  con* 

fideiatioi^ 
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gan  to  fpeak  of  the  virtues^  which  that  philofopfaer 
there  really  praQifed ;  not  only  in  his  laft  hour, 
bat  during  many  preceding  years. 

CRITO'S  pupil  now  indulged  himfelf  in  one  of 
his  moft  beloved  topics,  the  happy  bufinefs  of  a 
country  life;  a  life,  which  agriculture  and  gar- 
dening, temperance,  moderate  labodr,  and  mo* 
derate  ftudy,  all  contribute  to  render  delightful, 
filefled  Ipt !  but  rendered  far  more  bleft,  when 
accompanied  by  conftant  daily  exercifes  of  piety 
and  charity. 

Of  all  the  profeffions  in  humble  life,  I  know 
not,  faid  he,  any,  that  I  ihould  prefer  to  the  em- 
plojonent  of  a  gardener,  or  fmall  farmer,  when  ia 
tolerably  eafy  circumftances.  His  mind  is  kept 
in  vigour ;  his  body  in  health ;  his  field  or  garden 
is  full  of  innocent  charms,  to  delight  all  his  fenfes;. 
and  of  objeds,  proper,  frequently,  to  fuggeft  to 
his  foul  fome  moral  or  pious  thought. 

fideratlon,  whether  or  no  tbat  might  not  be  the  villas 
'  which  belonged  to  SemeCa^  in  Ngmentani  rtgiQne^  of  which 
he  fpeaks  in  his  104th  and  1  loth  epiflles ;  and  which  is 
alfo  mentioned  with  particular  honour  by  his  contemporary 
Cdmmdla^  See  De  re  rmftici^  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  Sed  N^mtmtmui 
teii9  ntmc  ceUberrimd  famA  tft  Uluftrit^  H  pr^nipuk  quam 
fcffidet  $ene€a^  nfir  txtelientit  imginii  ataut  doSrin4t^  CMttts  im 
prmdiis  'oinearuM  jugera  fingula  cMe<u  934not  rediidifft^ 
fUrumfme  cemfertum  efi»    But  it  is  t^be  remembered,  that 

Sentu  had  alio  a  villa  i9  Albano^  and  j^aps  others. 

.  •« 

I  R£M£M- 
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I  REMEMBER  Hiy  father's  obferving,  that  in 
thh  lajl  refpeft  the  fentiments  of  fomc  chriftian 
writers,  who  have  treated  oa  the  fubjefts  of  gar^ 
dening  and  hufbandry,  are  certainly  far  fuperiour 
to  thofe  of  the  mod  eminent  heathens*  But,  as  to 
myfelf,  I  know  fcarce  any  thing  of  either.  Of 
the  r&man  writers  de  re  rujlicd^  Columella  is,  1 
think,  reckoned  the  moft  elegant.  I  am  yet 
but  very  little  acquainted  with  his  works ;  but  in- 
tend foon  to  perufe  them.  I  have  been  reading, 
this  morning,  the  introdudion  to  his  (irft  book. 
The  principal  fubjeft  of  that  introdudion  is,  you 
know,  the  contraft,  between  the  rural  induftry 
of  the  ancient  romans^  and  the  trifling  manners 
of  their  poilerity,  in  Columella's  time  :  that  is,  in 
Nero's  reign.  Luxuria  deliciifque  nojiris  virilis 
vita  diff  licet. 

Indeed,  the  life  of  men  of  fortutic,  faid  the 
young  nobleman,  is  ufually  too  full  of  trifling ; 
efpecially  while  they  are  refident  in  great  cities. 
But  it  was,  probably,  much  more  fo,  amidft  the 
immenfe  opulence  and  luxury  of  Rome^  and  the 
bad  examples  of  Nero's  court  *. 


*  yam  tftro  propria  13  peculiaria  hujms  nrbis  nfiiia^pmM^ 
in  utero  matrii  cancipi  mihi  *videntur;  hifirUnalis  fa^vor^  ^ 
gladiatorum  equorumque  ftuiia.  ^iius  $ccmpaiut  V  ^hfajfui 
animMf,  quantulum  Uci  bonis  artihus  relinqmii  f 

See  the  treatife  on  Oratory^  ufually  pubtiCbed 

with  7acittu*s  works  :  cap.  29, 

The 
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The  whole  life  of  Nero  was  always  trifling, 
whether  at  Romt^  at  Naples^  or  in  other  places, 
fiut^  in  a  particular  degree,  what  a  tour  of  folly 
was  his  journey  to  Greece  i  His  amufements 
there  were  theatrical  diverfions ;  his  ferious  oc- 
cupation ^zsjiddling.  With  great  exa&nefs  and 
care  he  laboured  for  the  prize  of  mufic ;  totally 
negle&ing  the  proper  employment  ot  a  fovereign^ 
the  welfare  of  his  people  ♦. 

But  let  me  recoiled:  am  not  I,  though  a 
private  perfon,  in  fome  meafure  guilty  of  the 
fame  kind  of  fault  ?  Am  not  I  now,  while  on 
my  travels,  fquandering  away  on  mufic,  vertu^ 
and  other  inerti  negotio,  thofe  days,  of  which  I 
xnuft  give  a  ftri£l  account  ?  Ought  not  I  rkther 
to  apply  my  attention,  with  all  diligence,  to  the 
much  more  important  bufinefs  of  doing,  or  pre- 
paring myfelf  to  do,  as  much  good,  as  is  really 
in  the  power  of  one  in  my  ftation  ?  fome  publicy 
fome  private,  or  at  leaft  fome  domeftic  be- 
neficence?— Ad  hcec  quarenda  natuSj  eejiimare 
dtleo ;  qudm  non  multum  acceperim  iemporisf 
iliam  Ji  illud  totum  his  operibus  vindicim.*--^ 
Quod  JeneSa  vocatur^  paucorum  ejl  circuitus  an^ 
norum. — Sed  nunc^  dum  calet  fanguis^  cerii  vigen^ 

*   Uavra  •woat^  tva  rof  rw  m&afti^tn  ayna  wnaiaeu  nrvvdn  T»y 
n  n  CiAiirQf,  %  w  V4rvif  ^^Pw,  m'VvXtct  m  nOAlTIKON. 

tii$ 
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tins  ad  mdiora  eundum  tji.  Ante  feneBiUcm 
curem^  ut  bene  vivatn :  in  fcneUutc^  tU  bene  ma- 
riar. — Thefe  words  of  Seneca  ftruck  me  ftrongly, 
while  I  was  dip^Hng  into  his  works  laft  night. — I 
hope,  however,  that  my  turn  for  the  amufe- 
ments,  of  which  I  have  been  fpeaking,  has  not 
been  remarkably  exceflivc;  though  I  am  every 
day  more  and  more  ftrongly  convinced,  that  I 
ought  to  corre£t  myfelf  in  them. 

While  the  young  nobleman  was  expreffing 
thefe  good  fentiments,  his  two  friends  looked  on 
him  with  great  regard.  His  prefent  turn  of 
tbought  feemed  to  favour  the  patriotic  ardour  of 
his  elder  friend ;  but  in  reality  it  was  much  nearer 
allied  to  the  piety,  humility,  and  charity  of  Cri- 
io's  pupil. 

If  I  be  not  miftaken,  replied  Crito's  pupil, 
Nero  made  the  tour  of  abnoft  all  the  grecian  ci- 
ties ;  except  the  two  principal,  Athens  and  Lace- 
dasmon.  He  Ihunned  the  athenian  territory,  his 
confcience  not  fuffering  him  to  approach  the  tem- 
ple ofEleufis.  He  fiiunned  Sparta^  for  a  fimilar 
reafon.      I   remember  Dion's  words:     Am    rng 

Had  Nero  perfevered  in  his  intended  voyage 
to  Egyft^  he  would  probably,  in  like  manner^ 

have 
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have  palTed  much  time  at  Alexandria^  CanopuSj 
and  other  feats  of  idlenefs  on  the  Nile:  but 
never  would  he  have  vifited  the  facred  habitations 
of  tbofc  therapeutic  phiiofophers,  whom  Philo 
defcribes  as  then  fpread  over  all  Egypt;  living 
retired  from  the  world ;  having  difpofed  of  their 
fortunes  to  their  relations ;  pradillng  much  auf- 
terity  ;  and  giving  up  their  tim?  to  pious  ftudies  "" 
and  meditations. 

• 
Such  a  depravity,  and  weaknefs  of  mind,  in  . 
(bme  degree,  appears  by  no  means  in  you,  my 
worthy  friend :  but  it  does  in  feveral  young  tra- 
vellers, of  various  nations,  who,  as  my  tutor 
obferved  to  me,  wander  through  many  parts  of 
Europe^  particularly  Italy  ;  thinking  of  fcarcely 
any  thing  except  diverltons,  and  the  moft  trifling 
kinds  of  mufic  and  vertu;  and  Ihunningor 
flighting  thofe  places,  which  are  remarkable  either 
for  devotion,  or  aufterity  q{  manners  *•  Their 
time  is  totally  employed  in  the  purfuit  of  pleafure, 
which  flees  them ;  and  confequently  becomes 
void,  in  a  great  meafur^,  of  dignity^  utility,  and 
real  happinefs. 


Thc  company  now  quitted  the  Nomentan  road, 
aiid  turned  acrofs  the  campagna  to  their  left. 

,  *  Di/cur runty  H  Uctrum  mutatUmiBus  infuitimMHir ;  ^gri 

Much 
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Much  was  it  to  he  wifhed,  faid  the  cldeft  of 
the  young  gentlemen,  that  Ncre^  in  his  grecian 
tour,  had  been  guided  by  folly  only.  But 
thercy  as  in  Italy ^  he  was  ftained  with  vices,  far 
exceeding  the  moft  enormous  wickednefs  of  mo- 
dern ages.  R24>ine  went  on  his  left  hand,  and 
Murder  on  his  right*. 

If  our  irzveh  Jhould  extend  to  -Greece^  we 
(hall  certainly  naake  it  our  chief  bufinefs,  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  that  country,  to  recoiled  the  he- 
roifms  of  it's  ancient  natives :  but  I  hope  we 
ihall  not  be  fo  wholly  taken  up  with  their  pane- 
gyrics, as  at  Cenchrecc  to  forget  the  name  of 
Corbulo. 

In  that  corinthian  port,  by  the  command  of 
Ntro^  torbulo  was  murdered. 

While  we  are  treading  on  that  coaft,  and 
viewing  on  one  fide  of  the  bay  the  hills  of  Attica^ 
on  the  other  the  mountains  of  the  PtloponnefuSy 
fliall  we  not  think  Corbulo  happy,  at  leaft,  in  this 
circumftance ;  that  he  died,  and  was  buried  in 
that  land,  which  gave  birth  to,  and  contained  the 
alhes  of  fo  many  heroes  ?  >  Shall  we  not  then  en- 
deavour, '  by  recoUefting  the  principal  events  ia 
the  grecian  hiftory,  to  find  fome  illuflrious  gre^ 


Nunjuam  inter  ^oluptates^  a  rafinm  &  Cdede  affabat. 


cian 
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cian  chara£ler  fimilar  to  his  ?  I  wifh  I  were  able, 
even  now,  when  in  the  fuburbs  of  Romc^  to  ex- 
patiate, with  proper  dignity  of  fentiment  and  Ian-? 
guage,  on  the  chara£ler  of  Corbulo. 

Among  many  other  particulars,  highly  to.his 
honour,  ought  we  not  to  take  notice,  that  it  was 
'  to  be  attributed.to  Corbulo  alone,  that  the  roman 
army  in  Syria  was  fo  ftrengthened,  by  newly-re-r 
vived  difcipline,  as  to  ftrike  terrour  over  all  the 
eaa? 

It  was  to  Corbulo  alone,  that  Ntro  owed  the 
moil  fplendid  circumftance  of  his  reign :  I  mean, 
the  fubmiflion  of  the  royal  family  of  Parthia^ 
ftrongly  expreffed  by  Tiridatcs's  coming  hither, 
10  receive  the  inveftiture  of  the  kingdom  of 
Armenia. 

How  great,  indeed,  did  the  majefty  of  this 
imperial  city  then  appear !  From  the  fhores  of 
the  Cafpian^  Tiridates  came,  to  pay  his  homage, 
and  receive  hi.s  crown.  In  that  very  year,  it  is 
remarkable,  that  Suetonius  Paulinus^  the  con- 
queror of  the  weftern  (hores  of  Britain^  was  in- 
vefted  with  the  confulfliip;  and,  probably,  af- 
fitted  at  that  pompous  ceremony. 

But  what  mud  have  been  the  thoughts  of 
JPaulinuSj  while  feeing  the  fuppliant  farthian  in 

the 
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the  roman forum?    Muft  he  not  have  recolfefted  i 

the  appearance  of  CaraSacus^  in  the  Cajlro  Prx-  ! 

Uitio?    Mull  he  not  have  compared  their  be- 

haviour  ?     How  fervilely  impious  was  the  fpeech 

of  the  defcendant  of  Arjactil    How  noble  that 

of  the  hriiijh  king !  ^ 


This  morning,  faid  the  young  nobleman,  \ 
penifed  DiQn's  relation  of  the  furprizing  mag- 
nificence and  incredible  profufion  of  Nerd's  couit, 
on  account  of  Tiridatcs's  journey  and  entrance 
into  Rome^ 

I  HAVE  fince  been  confidering,  what  an  idea 
of  roman  fplendour  muft  have  been  imprefled  on 
the  mind  of  the  parthian  prince.  I  next  recol- 
le&ed  the  fentiments  uttered  by  Hormifdasj  when 
he  attended  hither  the  fon  of  Conjlantine  the 
Great;  and  I  was,  juft  now,  doubting,  at  which 
of  thofe  times  this  city  appeared  in  the  moft  noble 
atUxuard  grandeur. 

BtJT  your  much  more  manly- rsfleHions  ought 
to  draw  my  attention  entirely  from  fuch  vain 
thoughts. 

Indeed,  under  all  the  glitter  of  Nero's  court, 
how  much  of  vile  and  horrid  wickednefs  was 
there  praaifed!    The  blood  of  Barea  Soranus^ 

the 
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the  imitator  of  Scavola  and  Ritilius^  was  then 
fcedding  ♦. 

Nor,  was  it's  pomp  lefs  tranfitory.  For  let  us, 
aftei"  admiring  the  fplendour  oiNtn  in  Catforum^ 
the  theatre^  and  the  circus^  recoiled  what  hap- 
pened  to  him  only  fome  few  months  a/ter,  in  the 
very  place  to  which  we  are  approaching. 


The  company  were  now  arrived  at  Serpentara^ 
where  the  houfe  of  Phaon^  Nero's  freedman, 
flood;  and  where  Nero  himfelf,  in  the  moft  mean 
and  miferable  manner,  breathed  his  lail. 

They  inquired  for  the  reed-ground,  in  which 
that  vile  trembling  parricide  hid  his  wretched 
head.  They  next  looked  about  for  that  filthy 
puddle,  too  pure  however  for  his  hands,  of  which 
he  drank.  They  wifhed  to  fee  the  fituation  of 
that  hovel,  in  which  he  expired  t. 

CRITO'S 

*  Tw  C^iAwmaits  ofmt  ret  %8f^ra  anauvms^  am%%tLWf  trorr,  or* 
romrot  iiomu  Dio  Caffius. 

Bateam  Scrannm  ^^qius  rcmanut  fopo/cerat  reum  ex  fro» 
ion/ulatu  Afi^  ;  in  qua  offenfiones  principit  auxit^uftitia  atqwt 
indufiria,^-^^ empu$  damnationi  de ledum ^  quo  Ttridates  acd" 
piendo  Armenia  regno  adnfentahat^ 

Tacit.  Annal.  lib*  xvi.  c.  23* 

f  OWertnte  PbaonU  liherto  fuhurhanum  fuum^  inter  Sala^ 

riam  &  Nomeutanam  tfiam,  circa  quartnm  milliarium^ — inter 

Vol,  II.   *  K  k  frutictt^ 
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CRITO'S  pupil  repeated  a  few  englijh  vcrfes, 
in  feme  degree  applicable  to  the  fubjefl*.  He 
then  proceeded  to  much  more  important  topics. 
He  reflefted,  properly,  on  the  folly  which  ac- 
companied Nero^  even  to  his  laft  hour.  He  con  - 
fidered  alfo,  in  a  very  awful  manner,  the  puniffi- 
ments  of  the  other  world  ;  thofe  puniftiments,  of 
which  the  pains  and  agonies  of  death  are  only  the 

begin- 

frutictta  W  'vepres^  per  aruniineti femitam  ^gre^  ad  adverfum 
^villa  parte tem  e'vafit^-^Aquam  ex  fuhje^a  lacuna  potaturus 
manu  haitfit* — ^uadrupes  per  anguftias  fffoff<e  ca^vern^  recep^ 
tuty  in  proximam  cellam  decuhuit  fuper  ledum  jnodicellk  €uU 
citrdy  vetere  palHo  firatu  infirudum^  &c* 

Vide  Suelonium.  48. 

vTrtfAiiftv  epp<fi/xerS^,  oiruf's  off  Dx/fA  ^topuro*  i^  'SJXtrat  yM  roy  cratpofTocy 
ufs  1^  {^*  txvrcif  fntovra  vTrovkvun^  ^aaxt  $1  (pumv  us  ty  Afoi^rirtiavtv 
avroi^  wraTpf/tAftit*  ttrs  'Sfts  KVfi^tov  vKstJ^iv,  i/i  Kj  ofvi^tof  e^^cylaro, 
fAfiriQf  rt  x^  jtXa^^  w»'  av^t  §fnto-^y  hivus  tratfurrtro*  >(J  aO* 
^ov^u^mt  w*  avTuv  u^waTo,  ar  aufXaXiiv  rm  Iruv  zjafonrMv^  (mi  ly 
iTsf^  rts  AtiHoriy  fToXfiua'  aXX'«wT®-  xfJ^'  latMrov  ni  xj/V^D  k,  «^p)W/  xj 
A'Xo^p«TTo*  iKayt^iro  ya.^  rat.  r»  «XXa,  xJ  ^yfoertrt  ori  f79Xv»y^^a;irarani 
«7ort  ^ipxmt^  yxvpofhit^y  fMrx  rpiuv  i^iXtv^ipetrf  tKVirla^t,  Totarw  yx^ 
apxfxx  Tore  AxtfAM>tw  xvtm  tjxptaiuvxa^tVy  tvx  fAHiatrt  ths  a>Aaf 
tAnrpopovHf  y^  xXtirxs^  «XX'  y^  Kj  txvrof  tnroKpiynrxi,  Kat^roTB 
(AiTsyiyvMOxsy  1^'  ois  inroA/Anxer  icx^xirt^  airpxKTow  ri  avruv  tjotwrxi 
ouvxfjit^^»  l^tpxv  (Aiv  dij  ro:xvrx  trpxyu^stf  h^  to  tw^  txnfo  o^n^eJS 
tnfotty 

OixTpsjs  ^xnti  u  x>Myt  ervy'^xfji®^^  warnf  • 

04^8  Vhv  crorc,  tvt^dij  fArimf  avrov  avx^nruv  ntpxro,  fjun^X.^iit  tts  to 
M¥TpO¥*  xxvTxv^x  xj  s^xys  vmmo'ots  xpro»  ottd/ov  «^i  vanvort  s^t^pdnut^ 
Kf  sTTit  ot^tiffxs  vooj^  ovonv  act  itunfort  zttirwav^   £^*«  ^virxuxa-^inna-xi 

«.^f,    T»TO  fpir  tMlW  Ta  WOTOy  TO  tlA^V  T&  «^^^0»i 

Kai  o/tA»y  ly  ruTojf  ijy,   &c.  Dio,  lib.  Ixiii. 

*  Sec  thofc  lines  of  Mr.  Pope^  on  the  death-bed  oiFillitrs^ 
duke  of  Buckingham  : 

In 
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beginning.  Dtfecit  Nero  exiantibus  rigentibufquc 
oculisy  ufque  ad  horrorcm^  formidincmque  vi-' 
fentium  *. 

Discoursing  earneftly  on  this  dreadful  Tub- 
jeft,  a  fubjeft,  which  fo  totally  abiorbed  their 
attention^  as  to  render  them  unfufceptible  of  any 
other  ideas,  the  young  gentlemen  returned  fjom 
Scrpentara  to  Rome. 

Near  the  Porta  Flaminia  hai^gs  a  v aft  frag- 
ment of  a  ruined  wall^  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Muro  Torto.  It  is  thought  to  have  been 
part  of  that  maufoleum  of  the  Domitiij  in  which 
Nero  was  buried  t. 

/«  the  *worft  iun^t  'worjt  r^om^  nvitb  mat  halfbuug^ 
^bejl^ors  'with  flaifter^  and  the  <wai/f  with  duug^  iSc. 

Circumilances  of  humiliatiorii  like  thofe  enumerated  in 
the  text,  would  not  have  had  the  leafl  efFed  on  the  mind  of 
a  wife  and  good  man,  when  dying :  but  they  were  really 
fuinful  to  a  Nero* 

•  Suetonius.  49. 

+  Such  is. the  horrour  Jtill  remaining  at  Rome  of  Nero's 
memory,  that  to  this  day  the  neighbourhood  of  his  grave  is 
the  place  appointed  for  the  interment  of  all  public  viale- 
faftors,  who  die  impenitent.  Still  greater  was  the  terrour 
of  this  place  fome  ages  faft ;  when  wailing  ghofls  were 
imagined  frequently  to  be  feen  fitting  near  it,  and  the  cries 
andihrieks  of  hell  to  be  heard  from  it :  an  opinion,  that 
gave  ocfafion  to  the  building  of  the  ancient  church,  which 
is  now  flandix^  near  it.  In  fo  wild  an  opinion,  there  was 
undoubtedly  a  very  great  mixture  of  the  ignorance  and/iK 
ferftition  of  the  times :  but  a  true  philofopher  may,  not- 
withftandin^,  difcover  in  it's  origin  fome  genuine  fuggef- 
tions  of  reaion  and  confcience.  and  the  real  ftrong  voice 
of  nature. 

K  k  2  From 
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From  Muro  Torto  they  turned  into  the  adjoin- 
ing  entrance  of  Villa  Borghefe^  and  alighted. 


Walking  towards  the  gardens,  they  found 
Crito^  fitting  at  the  roots  of  a  tall  pine  :  the  An- 
nals oF  Tacitus^  and  the  Memorabilia  of  Xtnophon 
lay  by  him  on  the  grafs.  His  heart  feemed  over- 
flowing with  the  calmeft  happinefs ;  and  his  coun- 
tenance, as  ferene  and  bright  as  the  morning  itfelf. 
No  wonder ;  for  his  mind  was*then  filled  with  the 
idea  of  a  dying  Socrates  ;  with  which  idea  he  was 
comparing  the  behaviour  of  Seneca^  when  in  the 
fame  circumftances. 

He  liftened  with  pleafure  to  his  pupil's  con- 
jefture,  as  to  the  fituation  of  that  fubufban  vilUj^ 
on  the  Nomentan  road,  in  whieh  Seneca  died.    • 

But  his  countenance  changicd,  on  the* other 
gentlemen's  informing  him  what  had  been  the  fub- 
jeft  of  their  converfation,  at  Serpentara^  and 
Muro  Torto. 

H  E  rofe  from  the  ground ;   and  while  accom- 

panying  his  young  friends  through  the  grove  to 

the  villa,  he  joined  his  reflexions  to  their's,  and 

fell  into  the  fame  track  of  thought.    , 

From 
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From  what  has  heen  the  fubjeft  of  your 
thoughts  this  morning  at  Serpentara^  faid  Crito'^ 
you  may  in  fomc  degree  conceive,  how  terrible 
the  pain  of  felf-condemnation  muft  be,  when  a 
guilty  wretch  finds  himfelf  really  drawing  near  to 
bis  laft  hour. 

A  BAD  confcience  is  a  very  tormenting  com-* 
panion,  even  in  times  pf  the  greateft  health  and 
profperily*:  but  it's  pangs,  it's  confufion,  it's 
horrours  muft  be  infinitely  more  terrifying,  at  the 
near  profpeft  of  dtflblution ;  of  the  gates  of  hell ; 
the  powers  of  darknefs;  and  the  bitter  pains  of 
eternal  death. 

May  we  all,  deeply  and  frequently,  meditate 
on  this  !  But  I  hope  and  pray,  that  none  of  this 
company  will  ever,  ever  feel  it.  O  my  dear 
friends !  blefs  God  that  you  have,  to  appearance^ 
much  time  of  life  before  you;  that  you  have 
ftrength  to  employ  yourfelves  in  many  fuch  works 
of  true  faith  and  love,  as  will  not  fail  to  bring; 
you  peace  at  the  laft. 

Would  to  God  it  were  now  in  my  power  to 
difplay,  or  worthily  to  defcribe  to  yoii,  the  ex- 
alted happinels  of  a  truly  chrijiian  death-bed. 

•  Both  Tiherius  and  Nero  experienced  this  truth. — TVA^* 
tius  omui'mfn  mortalium  trifiifimus» — ^^Nero  nnnquam  fctUwit 
toncieutiam  fern  potuit :  J^p9  fufegkt  exaiiUrifc  matewma 
Specie^  (:fc.     Sutton,  c.  34, 

Kk3  With 
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With  a  very  inferiour  degree  of  eameftnefs,  I 
alfo  wilh  I  could  prefent  to  your  thoughts  a 
vorthy  idea  even  of  Socrates^  during  the  laft  days 
of  his  life. 

What  I  have  now  to  Ihow  you,  is,  really,  far 
inferiour  to  either  ofthefe  ;  yet  it  is  fuch,  as  very 
well  deferves  your  attention. 

Saying  this,  Crito  entered  the  villa,  and 
turned  on  his  right  hand  into  the  firft  apartment, 
which  is  adorned  with  the  famous  ftatue  of  Seneca. 
That  ftatue  reprefents  him,  finking  indeed  under 
the  languor  of  death;  but  with  tycs  fo  elevated, 
and  with  a  gefture  of  countenance,  lips,  and 
hands  fo  very  ftriking,  as  plainly  to  point  out  in 
what  manner  he  paffed  his  laft  moments  ♦. 

NoviJ/imo 

*  A  print  of  this  flatue,  taken  from  a  drawing,  which 
Rtthens  brought  with  him  from  Romt  to  Antnuerp^  may  be 
feen  in  the  iutroduSiow  to  Lipfius*s  edition  of  Seneca's  works  : 
together  with  the  following  dcfcription  of  it.  Imago  Scne- 
Cdf  ex  Lu^ilUo  marmore  fahrefaSa^  inter  cardinalis  Borgejii 
aimirania  antiquitatis  monumenta  cernitmrm  Vera  eft  effigies 
in  balmeo  animamjam  exbalantis^  i5f  in  'verhis  moniiifqut  an- 
rets  deficientis  :  ^vinfidum^  acre^  igneum  a  liquid  re/ert,  Manns 
digito/que  ita  exforreSos  njides^  ut  Japientite  et  conftantise  pr^e^ 
cepta^  ad'vocatis  /cripUrihus ^^  didantem^  baud  ob/curk  cum 
^acito  agno/cas  ;  a  qnibus  nee  *vi€in^  mortis  cruciatut^  fat  is 
periti  in  ip/o  *vuitu  ab  artifice  adumhratiy  fapientem  probi- 
bebaut.  Fades  parum  formo/a^  ne/cio  quid  africanum  pr^t  fe 
ferai  :  bmeca  hiantiy  turgentibut  labris^  naribus  diftentis  :  ut 
Eminem  Cordnb^tf  in  B^tic^t  provincitt  colonia,   qmr  Africa 

proximi 
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Novijfimo  quoque  memento^  continued  he,  fvp- 
peditanU  doqucntid^  '  advocatis  fcriptoribus^  flc-, 
raque  tradidit.  How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted, 
that  Tacitus  did  not  infert  that  difcourfc  in  hi^ 
Annals* 

The  rcafonings  of  fuch  a  man,  at  fuch  a  time^ 
that  is,  of  qne  of  the  wifeft  in  the  philofophical 
world,  when  at  it*s  higheft  ftate  of  wifdom  and 
experience ;  all  that  he  then  faid,  in  that  hour  of 
finctrityy  on  the  excellence  of  virtue,  on  the 
etnptinefs  of  riches,  and  on  the  real  vanity  of  all 
human  grandeur, .  would  furely  form  fomeofthe 
moft  proper  and  ftriking  leflbns  of  inftru£lion, 
for  the  minds,  not  only  of  the  youthful,  but  of 
the  aged  alfo. 

A  DEEP  filencc  enfued.  The  eyes  of  all  the 
company  continued  fixed  on  thofe  of  the  ftatue,    , 

Chairs  being  handed  round,  they  fat  down 
oppojite  to  it. 

pr4xim^  aijacet;  yS  parent ihut  cordubenjibm  natum  minkfii 
requiras. 

Sfd  ^  corf  tit  longJk  %*aletudine^  mulu  fiudh^  {tf,  tx  Taciti 
fentiutid^  farvo  vidu  attenuatum  paullo  attentiut  coufidera  : 
quod  cum  exercitiis  duriorihus^  cultu  agn'  H  foffione  'vinearum^ 
JtrmaJTe  ip/um  conflet ;  cutis ^  exhaufto  Jucco^  laxatge  maciem,' 
Gf  lahoribus  induratdf  firmitateiHy  nienis  mufcuU/que  quos  labor 
maxime  attollit  extantibus^  ingeniofi  ^  dil-igenterflatuariui 
iffinxit^  ^      ^  ^         -" 

Kk4  While 
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While  they  were  thus  engaged,  and  entering 
as  it  were  into  the  very  thoughts  of  Seneca;  Crito 
communicated  to  them  a  flieet  or  two  of  paper, 
which  Contained  feveral  extrads  felefted  by  him, 
from  the  mod  fenfible  and  candid  authors,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  relative  to  the  fiyle  and  doc- 
trine of  Seneca's  writings ;  as  well  as  to  the  A(/^ 
tory  of  his  life  and  death,  Thefe  extrafits  were 
dig^fted  in  a  manner  fo  judicious,  as  to  form  a 
regular  kind  of  treatifc  on  the  fubjeQ. 

That  part  of  this  trcatife,  which  related  to  die 
Jlyle  of  Seneca^  was  very  Ihort.  The  detail  of  his 
doHrines  feemed  to  be  compiled  with  much  more 
attention.  It  comprehended  many  proofs,  both 
of  the  remarkable  refemhlance  which  Sentca^s  phi- 
lofophy  bears,  in  feveral  of  it's  features,  to  the 
Chriftian  morality;  and  of  it's  extreme  dijfimi^ 
litude  to  it,  in  others  *. 

In  the  fecond  part  of  Crito* s  paper,  Seneca's 
aSions  and  charaBer  were  very  fairly  ftated.  The 
whole  concluded  with  this  candid  obfervation. 
That  Seneca's  failings  appear  to  have  much 
abated,  and  fome  of  his  virtues  to  have  much 
increafed,  as  he  morp  nearly  approached  his 
latter  end. 

*  jSpc  Marfollier^i  Life  of  St,  Francis  it  SaUs^  voU  ii, 
P.4«. 
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After  half  an  hour  pafled  in  reading  this  pa* 
per,  andconvcrling  on  it,  thp  company  rofe 
from  their  feats ;  and,  with  fomc  refpeft,  taking 
their  leave  of  Seneca's  (latue,  began  to  employ 
their  attention  upon  the  other  works  of  fculpture, 
with  which  that  apartment  is  adorned.  From 
it  they  proceeded  to  the  other  apartmenU. 
More  than  two  hours  were  occupied  in  furveying 
the  great  number  of  ftatues,  bafts,  and  baifo*- 
jrelievcB,  with  which  this  country -palace  is  lilledf 
in  all  it's  faloons  and  chambers ;  and  even  co* 
vered  externally,  on  each  of  it*s  four  fronts  *• 

The  young  gentlemen  being  very  defirous  to 
pafs  the  remainder  of  the  day  amidft  fuch  a  pro- 
fnfion  of  vertii^  obtained  the  majordomo's  confeni 
to  it.  They  dined*  on  fome  cold  provifiont 
which  one  of  their  fervants  had  brought  from 
Rome  ;  in  a  charming  grotto,  on  a  table  of  white 

^  The  ftrufture  itfelf  is  quadrangular.  The  four  (ides 
of  it  are  decorated  with  beautiful  antique  ftatues  and  balToi 
relievos,  curioufly  and  appofitely  ranged.  But,  as  the 
prodigious  variety  of  them  renders  it  impoflible  to  give  a 
particular  account  of  each  piece,  I  (hall  only  mention  the 
moft  remarkable  ;  which  are  the  buft  of  G//tf,  ^rajau^  Ac 
The  whole  circumference  of  the  building  is  734  palms : 
each  being  nine  inches,  or  a  quarter  of  a  royal  Paris  foot. 

Sec  KtyflerU  Travels. 

marble 


J 
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marble  of  one  piece,  inlaid  with  brocatello,  twenty 
palms  in  length,  and  eight  in  breadth  ^. 

After  dinner,  Crito's  pupil  turned  the  con- 
verfaiion  to  the  hiftory  of  the  perfon,  who  built 
this  fumptuous  villa. 

I F  I  be  not  mifinformed,  faid  he,  it  was  oaf'- 
dinal:  Scipio  :  who  in  his  youth  lived  in  a  ftate  of 
poverty  and  obfcurity,  deferted  by  his  own  fa- 
mily ;  but  was  charitably  received  under  the  iptOr 
te8:ion  and  patronage  of  the  Borghefe.  Rifing 
afterwards  to  a  very  great  fortune,  he  took  the 
name  of  his  benefaftor ;  and,  from  a  principle  of 
gratitude,  ereQed  this  fplendid  fabric ;  leaving  it 
to  the  defcendants  of  that  family,  to  which  he  had 
*een  indebted  for  his  own  exaltation. 

I  AM  not  acquainted  with  the  other  parts  trf 
the  hiftory  of  this  cardinal :  but  thefe  circum- 
fiances  of  it,  if  true,  are  very  amiable. 

It  might  however  be  wilhed,  for  the  cardi- 
nal's  further  honour,  that  this  villa  had  been 
fomewhat  lefs  pompous  and  rich.  Had  this 
country  feat  been  adorned,  not  with  fuch  royal 
magnificence,  but  with  proper  ecclefiaftical  fim- 

•  Kejfler. 

plicity. 
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plicity,  humility,  and  neat  rural  beauty  ;  the  car. 
dinal's  behaviour  would  certainly  have  been  much 
more  truly  laudable-  In  fuch  a  cafe,  we  might 
perhaps  have  compared  his  gratitude  to  that  of 
Arijlonous*. 

But  the  afternoon  is  wearing  away.  Shall 
we  take  a  walk  round  the  garden?  The  beauty  of 
it's  plantations  is  furely,  at  lead,  as  pleafing  an 
objeQ,  as  the  fculptured  marbles  in  any  of  thofe 
grand  apartments. 

The  company,  after  drinking  each  a  glafs  of 
freih  aqua  virgincy  now  left  the  grotto,  and  made 
the  circuit  of  the  gardens;  paffing  through  a  great 
variety  of  flower-beds,  fountains,  and  Ihadest. 
They  fat  down,  at  the  end  of  their  long  walk,  on 
a  green  bank,  thickly  covered  with  laurels. 

It  now  began  to  draw  towards  evening,  when 
the  converfation  took  at  length  a  more  clajical 
turn. 

•  Sec  the  hifloiy  of  i^r^tfAT^tf/y  generally  fubjoined  to  Uic 
Adventures  of  TeUmacbiu. 

+  Son  circuit  eft  d*  iroit  miliet^  ou  d^mne  lieue  de  Francis — 
Om  pent  dire  que  cet  eudtQit  ejt  delicieux^  far  la  heauti  defet 
plantations^  de  ft€  his,  H  de/ef  eaux  :  il  eft  feufU  de  cben;- 
reuils^  des  daims^  de  lie^ret^  &  de  faifans^  que  Von  y  n^oit  en 
iroupes  :  if  par  tout^  P utile  j  eft  mele  ofuec  Vagreahle;  amec 
mutant  d'ordre^  que  d^ elegance » 

Voyage*  d'Abbe  Richard^  tome  vi.  p.  i88« 

The 
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1'he  eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen,  with  a 
fliort  apology,  defired  Crito  and  his  young  friends 
to  beftow  feme  of  their  thoughts  on  the  chslra&er 
of  Thruftas. 


Hi 


THRASEAS. 

Eldest. 


.£  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moft  humane  and 

beft  of  men,  though  he  lived  in  an  age  of  the 

greateft  wickednefs  and  cruelty.     Under  the  reign 

•of  a  Ncro^  Thrafeas  equalled^  if  not  furpaOed, 

the  virtues  of  a  Cato. 

The  condition  of  the  times,  indeed,  would  not 
fuffer  fo  wife  a  man  to  attempt  imitating  Cato  in 
his  ftrong  ftruggles  for  liberty,  and  in  his  unyield- 
ing refiftance  to  tyranny  and  ufurpation :  for  all 
the  ftrength  of  roman  freedom  had  long  fince 
perifhed.  It's  fpirit  alfo,  generally  fpeaking,  had 
depatted.  Nothing  but  the  form  of  the  old  £on- 
ftitution,  it's  name,  and  it's  ceremonies,  were  now^ 
fublifting. 

Young  Nobleman. 

Such  being  the  ftate  of  public  affairs,  I  fiiould 
be  glad  to  kuQW  what  were  the  peculiar  virtues  of 

this 
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this  roman  nobleman.  For,  if  I  be  not  miftaken, 
Thrafeas  was  a  perfon  of  the  bigheft  rank  and 
fortune  in  his  country. 

Eldest. 

It  might  be  anfwered^  in  the  firft  place.  The 
moft  exalted  and  venerable  fandity  of  private  life; 
and,  in  the  fecond  place.  The  moft  undaunted 
and  patient  expectation  of  death.  I  n  each  of  thefe 
particulars,  he  was  even  fuperiour  to  Cato. 

Crito's  Pupil# 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  behaviour 
of  Thrafeas^  at  his  death,  was  at  leaft  equal  to  that 
of  his  great  contemporary,  Seneca.  In  bis  life, 
perhaps  Thrafeas  far  excelled  him.  If  I  fay 
wrong  in  this,  I  fliall  gladly  receive  corre&ion 
from  yo.u  and  my  tutor. 

Crito. 

I  COULD  with,  that  we  had  more  particulars  of 
the  life  of  Thrafeas  preferved  to  us  in  hiftory.  But 
with  regard  to  Seneca^  as  was  obferved  this  morn- 
ing, it  feems  but  too  evident,  that  fome  parts  of 
his  life  by  no  means  anfwered  to  the  goodnefs  of 
the  reft.    Your  friend  compapes  Thrafeas  to  Caio. 

Why 
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WJiy  may  we  not  look  upon  Seneca  as  a  faint 
image  of  Tully?  Seneca^s  eloquence  was  much 
admired  at  Rome.  In  faying  this,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  judge  of  the  literary  tafte  of  his  age;  but 
whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  defefts  of  his  ftyle, 
his  fentimentSj  furely,  are  often  very  noble.  Some 
of  Seneca's  writings  are  perhaps  the  moft  valaable 
efFufions  of  moral  philofophy  in  heathen  Rome. 

And  yet  Seneca^  like  his  illuftrious  predecef- 
for  iiT  oratory  and  philofophy,  funk  very  low^ 
when  tried  in  adverfiiy;  and  when  in  profperity, 
he  grew  too  fond  of  riches  and  honours. 

It  muft,  alas!  be  acknowledged,  thatinS^ne- 
ca's  hiftory  there  are  ftains,  the  memory  of  which 
has  not  been,  and  cannot  be  wiped  away,  either  by 
the  many  great  and  real  virtues  of  his  life,  or  by 
the  magnanimity  difplayed  at  his  laft  hoar.  Thefe 
ftains  he  probably  incurred  by  his  extreme  con- 
fidence in  his  own  virtue,  which,  as  he  prefump* 
tuoufly  flattered  himfelf,  was  fuperiour  to  all  temp- 
tations, whether  of  profpcrity,  or  of  adverfity; 
and  by  his  blind,  and  even  impious  pride,  which 
*  attributed  whatever  was  good  in  his  own  breafl 
to  himfelf  alone. 

I  HAVE  fometimcs  inclined  to  wifh,  that  the 
hiftory  of  Seneca's  failings  had  been  buried  in 

utter 
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utter  oblivion :  but  on  more  ferious  thoughts,  I 
am  convinced,  th^t  it  is  much  better  as  it  is.  For, 
as  they  may  juftly  be  confidered  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  humiliating  judgment  on  him;  fo  it  h 
certain,  that  we  may  deduce  from  them  fomc 
very  important  inftruftions  for  our/elves.    , 

But  let  me  not  repeat,  what  I  faid  this  morn* 
ing  concerning  Seneca.  As  to  the  charaQer  of 
Thrafeas^  fo  far  perhaps  as  we  can  judge,  from  the 
fliort  accounts  we  have  of  his  life,  it  appears  to 
have  been  much  more  uniformly  noble.  I  do 
not  at  prcfent  recoiled  any  marks  in  it  ol^  ftoical 
pride,  though  he  was  reckoned. of  that  left  of 
philofophers ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  any  fymp* 
toms  of  that  ufual  c6nfequence  of  pride,  dege- 
neracy. But  I  forget  myfelf :  I  am  interrupting 
you.     Pray  proceed. 

I  WISH,  replied  the  elded  of  the  young  gen* 
tlemen,  that  I  was  in  the  lead  worthy  to  fpeak  on 
fuch  a  charafter.  Yet,  however  unworthy,  per- 
mit  me  to  add,  that  Thrafeas^  though  he  gained  a 
very  high  reputation,  by  the  virtue  which  he 
praftifed  in  his  private  life;  a  life,  too,  happily 
extended  to  an  advanced  old  age;  did  not  omit^ 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  abilities,  the  doing  of  thofe 
public  fervices  to  his  country,  which  the  condi- 
tion of  the  times  would  allow. 

Hk 
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He  was,  indeed,  a  fenator:  but  that  office, 
formerly  fo  high,  was  then  becoitie  of  little  real 
dignity,  and  inve(led>trith  ftill  lefs  ability  of  do- 
ing good.  In  this  ftation,  however,  contraded 
as  it  was,  and  fhrunk  in  it*s  powers  and  privi- 
leges, did  Thrafeas  frequently  difplay  an  example 
of  great  patriotic  fortitude,  and  of  found  civil 
wifdom,  duly  attempered  together. 

He  formed  the  plan  of  feveral  falutary  laws: 
he  propofed  them  to  the  houfe;  and  by  the  weight 
of  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs  carried  them  through 
it.  He  checked,  in  fome  degree,  the  oppreffion 
and  rapine. of  the  governors,  and  inieniants^  of 
feveral  roman  provinces.  He  gave  fome  check 
alfo,  to  the  tyranny  of  Nero  himfelf. 

While  the  majority,  and  almoft  the  whole- 
body  of  the  roman  legiflature,  behaved  as  the  moil 
abjed  flatterers,  and  fervile  inftruments  of  the 
wickednefs  of  their  tyrant;  Thrafeas  alone  fup- 
ported  the  true  dignity  of  the  fenatorial  character*. 

With  the  nobleft  indignation  he  refufed  to 
join  them  in  the  approbation  of  their  fovereign's 
crimes.     More  than  once  he  boldly  left  his  feat, 

*  OJfenfioHi  manifefii  frincifis/ueta  animi  magnitMjime^  jpm 
TffeJJit  Tira/eas  a/enientii. 

whca 
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yfhtn  fuch  matters  were  under  deliberation*;  and 
went  put  of  the  fenate-houfe^  openly  rejoicing, 
thai  although  deceth  might  be  the  confequence  of 
his  bold  integrity,  it  was  not  in  the  emperor's 
power  to  infii£l  on  him,  by  fuch  a  punifliment, 
any  real  hurtf.  * 

With  a  firm  and  honeft.perfeverance  in  the 
fame  fentimentS)  he  a£tually  met  his  death.  Tru- 
jciiatis  lot  infignibus  virisy  fays  Tacitus,  ad  pof- 
iremMpi  Nero  virtutcmiffam  cxjcindcrc  conc^pi- 
vitj  tnicr/c3Q  ThrafedX- 

It  has  been  frequently  exemplified,  by  the 
hiftories  of  many  patriots,  that  integrity  naturally 
produces  courage.  Ethic  writers  have  alfo,  I 
^hink)  dbferved,  that  where  the  faculties  of  the 
foul  are  fraught  with  various  kinds  of  moral  ex- 
cellence, fortitude  will  generally  be  found  deeply 
rooted  in  the  centre  of  the  heart.  Such,  cer- 
tainly, was  the  cafe  with  Thrafea^. 

*  &fetc%%s  tm  K  TO  fytXi/in$pu9  avmx^fff   ^^  ^X  ^^^v^  ''^^ 
4^if^ofAt9o*fy  amwnu  Dig.  lib.  Ixii. 

f  Tm«it^  fin  0  Bfoctas  itimto,   ig  rnvo  an  vf^  iavtm  1X171. 
O  fof  NifMT  cttmiTtmu  (ja  ^tftarm^  0k»^\/ath  ov.         Dio»  lib.  Ixi* 

Somewhat  fimilar  to  this  was  the  anfwer  of  a  celebrated 
tngiifiman;  who,  onbeingtoldby  a  great  lord  of  the  court,  * 
that  it  was  perilous  ftriving  with  princes;  ludignatio  prin^ 
eipit  mors  eft;  replied,  "  Is  that  all,  my  Lord?  Then,  in 
**  good  faith,  the  difference  between  your  grace  and  me  is 
^  out  this  only ;  that  I  fliall  die  to  day,  and  you  to-morrow. 

X  Annal.  xvi.  2i. 

Vol.  II.  LI  But, 
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But,  let  me  paufe  now  for  a  few  moments. 
Let  me  defire  you  to  confider  the  ftateof  this  great 
man's  family;  and  to  contemplate  the  virtuous 
perfons  that  compofed  it;  who,  probably,  owed 
the  greatnefs  of  their  virtues,  to  a  mutual  imita- 
^on  of  each  other's  excellencies. 

Surely,  my  dear  noble  friend,  there  never 
was  a  better  fubjeft  for  a  family-pi fture.  How 
happy  would  you  be,  next  month,  while  at  N'a- 
pUsj  if  among  the  antique  paintings,  which  are 
now  difcovering  at  Htrculaneum^  a  good  piece 
Ihould  be  found  reprefcnting  Thvafeas^  in  con- 
verfation  with  his  family  and  friends,  on  the  day 
of  his  death ! 

Such  a  fubjeft,  had  the  perfons  4ived  in  more 
modern  times,  would  not  have  been  unworthy  the 
pencil  even  of  a  Holbein. 

Cannot  you  imagine  fuch  ^  compofition  as 
this  now  before  your  eyes  ?  The  principal  figure 
iTiiiThrafcas\\\mk\(',  venerabilifpecie;  themoft 
virtuous  charafter  of  his  age  and  country.  On 
one  hand,  his  fon-in-law,  Hdvidius  Prifcus;  on 
the  other,  his  grand-fon,  Pliny  the  Younger,  and 
his  friend,  the  famous  Rujlicus  Arulenus.  In  the 
back  ground,  the  tomb  of  his  mother;  the  cele- 
brated  Arria. 

BVT 
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But  you  can  much  better  defign  and  arrange 
fuch  a  painting  than  myfclf.  Let  me  no  longer 
expofe  my  ignorance,  by  pretending  to  talk  on 
fo  fine  an  art.  Let  mc  think  only  on  the  tableau 
dc  Vhijloire. 

THRASEAS'SyfiitzxiA  fon-in-law,  with  Aru- 
lenuij  and  many  other  friends,  attended  him  in 
his  laft  hour*  While  the^fenate  was  fitting  in 
anxious  deliberation,  though  furrounded  with 
Nero*s  guards,  on  pafiing  Thrafeas's  fentence  of 
death,  a  fentence,  which  indeed  they  did  not 
wade  ihroughj  Jine  fummd  masfiitid^  ac  pavort; 
that  worthy  man  was  converfing  with  his  friends 
in  his  garden:  and  very  probably,  with  great 
calmnefs  and  tranquillity  of  mind;  although  he 
knew,  that  he  fliould  never  again  behold  the  ve- 
getative beauties  of  nature,  or  review  the  glories 
of  thai  fetting  fun. 

Possibly  the  fituation  of  Thrafcas's  garden 
might  not  be  far  diftant  from  this  of  the  Villa 
Borghefe.  At  leaft  there  is  no  reafon  why  we 
may  not  indulge  ourfelves  in  the  fancifuK  imagi- 
nation. With  that  idea,  permit  me  to  read  to 
you  fome  paflages,  which  I  have  extraded  from 
Tacitus* 

L  1  2  Turn 
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Turn  ad  Thrafeam  in  hortis  agtnttm  quctjlor  ton- 

fiJis  mijfus^  vefperafcentc  jam  die. — Ibi  illujlrium 

virorum /(tminarumque  catus  agehat^  maximi  in^ 

tentus  Demetrio  philofopho;   cum  quo  inquirthat  de 

^naturd  anima:^  £?  dijfbciatione  fpiritus  corporifque^, 

•^Quando  Arulenus  offertbat  ft  ifUtrctjffurum  ftna- 

tus  confulto^    (nam  pltbis  tribunus  trot;)  cohibuit 

fpiritus  ejus  ThraftaSj  nt  vana^  tt  rto  non  proft- 

tura^  inter ctffori  txitiofa  inciptrttf. — Conjugem 

itntantem  exemplum  Arrict  matrisfequi^  montt  re- 

tintrt  viiam;   how  fupcriour  in  this  to  Stneca! — 

filictque  communi  fuhjidium  Unicum  non  adimtrt. — 

Flintes  amicoSj  (nuntiatum  enim  jam  trat  dt  con- 

dtmnationt)  faceffere  proper t  hortatur^  non  ptri- 

culafua  mifcert  cum  forte  damnati'^. 

Thzh  J  progrejfus  in  porticum^  he  met  the  offi- 
cers, guards,  and  executioners.  He  received  his 
death-warrant,  Icetitict  propior^  quia  Hehidiumj 
gtntrum  fuum^  Italia  tantum  arceri  cognoverat. 
For  he  had  feared,  left  Helvidius  (hould  have 
been  fcntenced  to  die  with  him. 

*  This  Demetrius  is  probably  the  fame  jpcrfdn,  wkofe 
praifcs  wc  often  find  recited  in  Seneca,  Demetrius  (fays 
that  writer)  «i;/>  meojudicio  magnus^  etiamji  maximHs  compa- 
tetur. — But  fee  the  hiftory  of  his  degeneracy  from  this  great 
chara6ler  in  Tacitus's  account  of  the  beginning  of  ^C^- 
JiaH*s  reign. 

+  Tacit^  Ann.  lib,  xvi.  26.         J  lb.  c.  34. 

Helvidium^ 
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Helvidium^  dehincj  (3  Demetrium  in  cuhiculuM 
indueit;  forreBifque  uiriuffuc  hrachii  venis^  pojl^ 
quam  cruorem  effudit^  humwn  fuper  fpargeni^  pro-> 
pius  vocato  quaJiorCf  "  Libemus^  inquit^  Jovi  Li- 
heratori;' — the  very  expreffion  o{ Seneca* • 

^^  SpeSa^  juvenis:  (3  omen  quidem  dii  prohi- 
beani;  caterUm^  in  eatemporanatuses^  quibusjir- 
fMre  animum  expediet  conjiantibus  exemplis.*' 

Pqfij  leniitiidine  exiius  graves  cruciatus  affe- 
rente^  obverfus  in  Demetriumf — What  a  pity  it  is, 
that  the  manufcript  of  Tacitus  (hould  here  break 
off  fo  abruptly  I 

Probably  the  dying  words,  which  Thraftas 
addreffed  to  his  philofophical  frjend,  Demetrius^ 
were  not  lefs  worthy  of  attention  than  the  laft  dif« 
courfe  of  Seneca. 

I N  my  younger  days,  I  have  lamented  the  great 
chafms  and  ruins  in  the  auguft  fabric  of  Livfi 
hiftory.  But  in  my  prefent  difpofition  of  mind, 
were  it  in  my  power  to  reftore  intire,  either  the 
work  of  Livy^  or  of  Tacitus^  I  know  not  which 
I  fhould  prefer:  though  certainly  a  very  con» 
fiderable  part  of  the  times  defcribed  in  Taciius^s 

•  7aciu  Annal,  lib,  xv.  c.  64.        +  lbid#  xvi,  36. 

L  I  3  writings 
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writings  was  very  inferiour,   in  public  virtue,  to 
fomc  of  the  epochs  contained  in  the  decads  of 

Livy. 

The  young  gentleman  then  took  out  of  his 
pocket  a  fmall  edition  of  Tacitus;  and  read  to  his 
friends  fome  of  that  fenfible  writer's  complaints  on 
this  head. 

He  would  probably  have  added  fome  further 
reflexions  on  this  fubjeft;  but  the  cold  dew  of 
the  evening  reminded  him,  *tha£  it  was  proper  to 
think  of  returning  to  their  lodgings. 

The  company  now  rofe  from  their  grafly  feat, 
^  and  walked  to  that  garden  gate,  which  opens  near 
the  Porta  Ptnciana.  On  their  way,  Crito  made 
feveral  (hort,  but  pertinent  obfervations,  on  the 
exceflive  wickednefs,  that  prevailed,  in  govern- 
ment, during  moft  part  of  the  life  of  Thrafcas. 

The  young  nobleman  recollefled  the  names  of 
many  contemporary  virtuous  romans^  who  ended 
their  days  in  the  fame  cruel  manner,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  fome  very  fenfible  refleftions,  on  the 
extreme  meanrtefs  of  the  roman  fenate,  which 
could;  with  bafe  timidity,  confent  to  condemn  to 
death  fuch  men;  eminent  not  only  for  their  inno- 
cence, but  for  thdr  aSive  merit. 
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Yet  fuch,  faidhe,  was  once  the  cafe,  in  Eng- 
land; eveninthe  trial  of  peers.  Thankful  ought 
we  to  be^  that  our  lot  has  fallen  on  a  better  age ! 
thankful  to  a  benign  Providence,  that  the  times 
of  extreme  perfecution  and  tyranny  fo  rarely  oc- 
cur  in  the  hiftory  of  the  'world.  But  the  men- 
tion  juft  now  made  of  the  name  of  Holbein  ne- 
ceiTarily  recalls  to  my  memory  the  hiftory  of  the 
Tudor  family ;  particularly  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL  Horrid  indeed  was  that  defpotic  era!  It 
was  not  only  the  houfe  of  peers,  which  then  fuf- ' 
fered  in  that  manner :  the  fame  tyranny  prevailed 
over  common  juries,  in  capital  trials;  the  fan^e 
tyranny  prevailed  in  ads  of  attainder,  pafled  by 
the  whole  legiflature.  How,  then^  did  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  appear?  Alas!  it  fadly  re- 
fembled  that  defpicable  fenate,  which  could 
crouch  at  the  foot-ftool  even  of  a  TiUrius^  or  a 
Nero. 

It  feemsa  very  confiderable  confolation,  how<» 
ever,  replied  Crito^  that  as  the  annals  of  Nero'$ 
reign  contain  the  hiftory  of  a  Thrafeas;  fo  that 
era  of  englijh  tyranny^  in  like»manner,  was  not 
deftitute  of  many  virtuous  charaders;  and  par- 
ticularly one,  in  fome  refpeds,  very  limilar :  a 
charader  even  fuperiour  to  the  moft  {lluftrious, 
whether  of  Greece  or  Rome^  m  their  i^obleft*  ex- 
cellencies. In  virtue,  and  ii^  patriotifm;  in  cpq^ 
L  1  4  tempt 
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« 

tempt  of  wealth;   in  patience,  temperance,  and 

even  love  of  poverty!    integrity,    unmoved  by 

any  ambitious  f)rofpea  or  temptation,  of  lioAour, 

or  power;     intrepidity  and  magnanimity,    un* 

(haken  by  menaces;   unappaU'd  by  dangers;   or 

even  by  death  itfelf ! 

It  is  almoft  fuperfluous  to  add  his  name^  a 
name,  juftly  reverenced  by  ail  tnglijhmcn^  how- 
ever various  in  their  fentiments,  either  on  politi. 
cal  or  religious  fubjefts.  And  this  is  the  more 
extraordinary,  as  he  fufFered  on  a  religious  ac- 
count; and  is  faid,  how  truly  I  cannot  tell,  to 
have  been  himfelf  fometimcs  crud  in  religions 
matters.  In  other  refpe£ls,  his  behaviour  was 
moft  amiable,  moft  refpeftable,  moft  pious.  He 
was  the  Arijiides^  the  Phocion^  the  Fahricius^  the 
Thrafeai  of  England.-^Ht  was   sir  Thomas 

MORB. 

I  HAVE  at  my  lodgings  Kfmall  colleftion  of 
fome  of  his  works ;  particularly  his  letters,  medi- 
tations, and  devotions,  while  in  the  Toroer.  Per- 
mit me  to  recommend  it  for  your  perufal  to-night, 
after  fupper. 

The  fummer  before  laft,  I  remember,  I  cm- 
ployed  part  of  an  afternoon,  in  a  boat  on  the 
Thames^    reading  the  life  of  fir  Thomas  More. 

I  took 
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I  took  boat  at  Chelfta;  and  was  s^ntly  rowed 
down  the  river,  paiSng  between  Lambeth  and 
Wcftminjltr  Hall.  In  fir  Thomas's  life  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  each  of  thofe  three  places. 
On  my  landing  at  the  Tower  gate,  I  recoUeCied 
fir  Thomas's  laft  interview  there  with  his  daugh-, 
ten  I  caft  my  eye  along  the  fide  of  thofe  ancient 
walls,  and  looked  up  for  the  grated  window  of 
his  prifon.  In  walking  over  Tower-Hill,  I  Hop- 
ped, with  reverence  for  the  fpot,  at  that  place  of 
^^ecution,  whence  his  innocent,  virt||pu8, 'pious 
foul  took  her  flight  to  heaven. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VII. 
TWENTY.FIFTH   DAY'S    CONVERSATION. 


CyRITOj  about  eight  o'clock  this  morning,  on 
entering  t\m  young  nobleman's  apartment,  found 
his  three  young  friends,  as  ufual,  deeply  en- 
gaged together  in  ftudy.  He  drew  a  chair,  and 
fat  down  among  them. 

The  table  was  covered  with  feveral  books  of 
antiquities  and  hiftory,  fcattered  among  which, 
lay  many  coins  of  the  upper  empire ;  and  two  or 
three  drawers  full  of  a  feries  of  impreflions  in 
wax,  taken  from  antique  feals,  that  bore  the 
royal,  and  moft  of  the  principal  republican,  heads 
of  Rome. 

We  have  been  imagining,  faid  the  young  no- 
bleman, that  there  is  fome  kind  of  refemblance 
between  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  impe- 
rial Cctfarean  family,  and  thofe  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Rome. 

JULIUS, 
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JULIUS^  who  founded  the  grandeur  of  the 
C(tfarcan  family,  feems,  not  only  in  the  great  abili- 
ties of  his  mind,  and  in  the  manner  and  place  of 
his  death,  but  alfo  in  other  particulars  *,  to  bear 
a  ftrong  fimilitude  to  Romulus.  Augujius^  in  the 
Hiildnefs  and  tranquillity  of  above  forty,  years  of 
,his  reign,  was  perhaps,  in  fome  fmall  degree,  a 
faint  image  of  the  good  Numa.  The  hi  (lory  of 
the  Cxjartan  family  ends  in  a  JVero,  juft  as  the 
feries  of  monarchs  clofed  with  Taniuin. 

But  Ntro  greatly  furpafled  Tarquin  in  wicked- 
nefs  :  and  far  diflant,  do  I  believe,  you  would 
kindly  have  endeavoured  to  turn  our  thoughts 
from  the  hiftory  of  his  vile  life ;  had  you  not 
thought,  that  the  memory  of  thofe  good  men,  who 
fuffered  under  the  cruel  tyriainny  of  a  Ncro^  juftly 
claimed  much  refpe£l  from  us,  during  our  pro- 
fecution  of  this  part  of  our  courfe  of  roman 
ftudies. 

They  do,  indeed^  deferve  much  refpeft,  re. 
plied  Crito. 

Th  E  eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen  now  opened 
Dion's  works ;  and,  turning  to  the  (ixtieth  book^ 
read  two  or  three  lines. 

•  Sec  the  Introduction  to  this  Work,  vol.  I.  p.  xxiv. 

Tto 
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Tto  Tifc  trwex^w  ruv  kxhuv  etg  rsro  ret  mpttyfjMTK 
mpoeXviKv^ei^  «C  «pf tuv  /ti^JtfT  ahKo  yi^^hv,  if  to  yewetmc 

A  NOBLE  philofophic  fortitude,  faid  he,  able 
to  meet  death  in  cool  blood,  fecms  ^ft.have  been 
the  peculiar  turn,  vhich  the  temper  of  the  old 
romans  adopted,  during  the  latter  reigns  of  the 
Cafarean  family. 

The  magnanimity  of  thefe  fufFering  heroes^ 
replied  Crito's  pupil,  ivas  perhaps  at  leaft  equally 
as  laudable,  as  the  military  courage  of  their  pro* 
genriors.  Such,  at  leaft,  we  may  eafily  imagine 
to  have  been  the  fei^timent  of  a  Seneca^  or  of  a 
Demetrius. 

Their  fortitude,  faid  Crito^  was  indeed  very 
remarkable.  And  although  their  condu6t  was 
not  fo  void  of  defe6t,  but  that  confiderable  ob^ 
jeftions  may  be  made  to  it;  yet,  in  general,  the 
hiftory  of  their  fufFerings  may  prove  to  us  a  very 
ufeful  branch  of  ftudy. 

This  was  your  topic  yefterday  evening,  as 
you  were  walking  out  of  the  gardens  of  the  Villa 
Borghcfe.  I  have  fince  been  thinking  much,  and 
indeed  almoft  during  the  whole  night,   upon  the 

fubjeS: 


I 
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fubjed:     and,   in  confequence,    on  rifmg  this 
morning,  I  committed  my  thoughts  to  paper. 

So  faying,  Crito  laid  upon  the  table  a  fheetor 
two  of  paper.  Their  contents  vere  as  follows : 
their  title  was 

SUFFERING  VIRTUE. 


FANNIUSj  the  friend  of  Pliny ^  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  lail  hours  of  thofe  many  illuftrious 
perfons,  who  fuffcred. under  JVi^ro*.  It  is,  pro- 
bably, much  to  be  lamented,  that  this  work  is  nol 
now  extant. 

Such  a  hiftory,  my  dear  pupil,  if  elegantly 
compofed,  would  have  prefented  to  your  view 
many  fcenes  of  afflifted  innocence,  defcribed  in 
a  mafterly  ftyle :  fcenes  much  more  real,  and 
confequently  much  more  moving,  than  any  con* 
tained  in  the  (ineft  fet  of  tragedies,  written  on  the 
fame  favourite  fubjeQ  of  Suffering  Virtue. 

Nor  would  the  effeds  of  fuch  a  hiftory  be 
lefs,  were  we  to  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  compofed 
in  the  plaineft  manner ;  provided  it  were  judicious 
and  faithful.     The  fafls  conuined  in  it  would 

f  Vid.  Pliny t  Epiftle  to  Msximut^  book  v«  p.  5. 

mak^ 
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make  us  afhained  la  complain,  or  be  difpirited, 
at  any  of  the  little  adverfities,  real  or  imaginary, 
which  may  happen  ^to  ourfelves :  nay,  they 
would,  in  fome  meafure,  ferve  to  prepare  us  alfo 
for  fupporting  the  greateft  trials^  if  ever  wc 
fliould  be  called  to  them. 

Permit  me,  ray  dear  pupil,  to  exprefs  my 
idea,  in  fome  lines  from  Seneca's  confolation  to 
his  mother  Hdvia^  blended  with  a  few  expref- 
fions,  which  I  remember  to  have  been  ufed  by 

Tully. 

Fleant  &  gemant^  quorum  idicatas  mentes  longa 
voluptatum  contcmplatio  encrvavit;  qua  cum  diffiui^ 
mus^  nee  apis  aculeumferrepoffumus ;  (3  ad  levij/i- 
marum  injuriarum  motus  collahantur.  Nos  aviem^ 
tfllium  virorum  exempla  fpeSantes^  &  inter  fuse 
Jludia  nutritosj  pudeat  laborem  &  calamitatem  agri 
ferre. 

Feramus  vulnera  fortuna:^  velut  veierani;  Jinc 
uhlatu^Jine  vociferatione.  Libera  Jit  nojira  virtus; 
inviolahilis  ;  inconcujfa  ;  adverfus  apparatus  terri- 
Ulium  reUos  oculos  teneat.     Nihil  ex  vuUu  mutet. 

TULLYj  if  I  rightly  underftand  his  words, 
hints  to  us  the  beft  method  of  acquiring  fortitude. 
Vereor^  ne  non  tarn  virtutis  fiducia  nitendum  nobis^ 

ad 
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cd  fpem  beatc  vivcndiy  quam  vota  facienda  vide- 
antur  •. 

But  let  not  my  pen  wander  too  far  from  the 
fubje£t  propofed.  It  might  perhaps  be  wiflied, 
not  only  that  JF^nnms's  work  had  been  preferved; 
but  that  the  fame  good  fortune  had  protected  thofe 
other  judicious  authors,  for  fuch  probably  there 
were,  whofe  writings  defcribed  the  fuffertngs  of 
roman  virtue,  during  the  three  preceding  reigns  z 
namely,  under  the  malice  of  Tiberius^  the  mad- 
nefs  of  Caligula^  and  the  reiterated  ftupidity  of 
Claudius. 

Were  thofe  writings  ftiU  extant,  they  would 
probably,  on^this  occafion,  have  been  lying  upon 
your  table ;  bound  up,  in  one  large  volume,  to- 
gether with  the  work  of  Fannius. 

A  DISMAL  volume!  for  difmal,  furely,  were 
the  .events  of  the  civil  hiftory  of  this  great  and 
wretched  metropolis,  from  the  iniddle  of  Tiberius's 
reign,  to  the  end  of  that  of  Nero:  an  epoch  of 
about  forty  years  ! 

I  WISH  I  had  been  diligent  enough,  in  my  late 
ftudies  of  the  hiftosy  of  that  period,  to  have  ex- 
iraQed  from  the  fragments  of  Tacitus^  Dion^  and 

•  Cicfro  Tufc.  Qu9Bft.  lib.  v.  Cap,  !• 

fome 
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fome  other  books,  a  catalogue  of  the  illuftrious 
fufFerers.  The  length  of  that  catalogue,  and  the 
fplendour  of  the  names  contained  in  it,  would 
hlVe  been  very  ftriking  and  loftrufliTe;  even 
though  I  had  not  endeavoured  to  fubjoin  to  it 
any  particular  account,  either  of  tKesr  refpefUve 
fttfferiugs^  or  of  their  charaders. 

In  truth,  the  hiftorians  of  that  dreadful  epoch 
(eem  to  have  been  fatigued  with  fo  long  a  feries  of 
cruelty.  The  expreffions  of  Tacitus  are  very 
ftriking :  Nequefum  ignarus<,  d  plerifquc  Jcrip^ 
ioribus  omijfa  muUorum  pericula  &  pcsnaSj  dum 
copid  fatifcurU  i  autj  quas  ipjis  nimia  &  mcsfia 
jutravi^  ne  pari  tadio  leSuros  adjiccrent^  'dcren- 
iur  •.  For  the  fake  of  poftcrity,  however,  it 
might  have  been  wiflied,  that  Tacitus  himfelf  had 
been  more  particular  in  the  charaders  he  gives  of 
feveral  of  the  fufferers  :  whofe  virtues  were  in  his 
time  generally  known  and  celebrated  in  the  world  ; 
but,  by  his  omiflion  of  them,  are  now  either 
partly  loft,  or  wholly  buried  in  oblivion. 

Yep  let  us  not  at  prcfent  indulge  ourfelves, 
idly,  in  lamenting  either  the  omiffions  of  the  ro- 
man  hiftorians,  or  the  wide  ravages  and  deftruc- 
tion  of  tSne  on  their  works.  We  have  the  leis 
reafon  to  lament  them,  becaufe  we  find  in  other 

^  AnnaU  lib*  vi,  c.  7. 

hiftories 
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hiftories  of  the  fame  epocha,  examples  of  a  much 
higher  merit  very  fully  delineated :  examples,  far 
more  edifying  to  us,  as  to  the  practice  of  virtue 
in  general;  whether,  as  men  of  the  world,  we  call- 
that  xirtuc  fortitude ;    or,  as  chviAidins  patience. 

LxT  us  now,  my  fellow-ftudents,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  day,  lay  afide  all  heathen  hillory : 
let  us  lift  up  our  hearts  to  much  higher  medita- 
tions. 

As  the  heathen  annals  of  Rome^  in  this  agei 
fufliciently  inform  us,  that  profperity  is  not  with- 
out many  fears  and  much  difrelilh ;  even  fo  does 
the  hiftory  of  chriftian  religion  ihow  us  in  a 
much  ftl^nger  light,,  that  virtuous  aimifjity  is  not 
without  many  comforts,  many  hopes;  and  that 
felicity  of  heart,  which  is  infinitely  heightened  by 
the  afliured  profped  of  a  happy  immortality,  and 
by  the  affiftance  of  Grace  Divine. 

.    lit  cruce  reiur  ft^eniis;  fumma  virUUis;  per-^ 
feSi9  fsnBitatis ;  gaudium  ttiam  fpiritis ;    &  fu* 
pemet  fnavitatis  infufio  *• 

O,  my  deat  friends!  ye  are  all  fo  prudent  and 
judicious,  thai  I  can  need  no  apology  for  the 

*  Imitsitio  Chrifti,  lib.  ii.  c.  is.  ^  4. 

Vol.  II.  Mm  freedom 
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freedom  I  take,  in  fo  often  communicating  to  you 
thofe  thoughts,  with  which  my  own'  heart  is  filled; 
and  from  the  abundance  of  which,  on  every  pro- 
per occafion,'  it  is  fo  ready  tox)verflow. 

But,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  permit  me  to 
fpeak  more  at  large.  Surely  I  ought  not  now  to 
confine  my  pert  to  fome  fliort  hint,  or  faint  allu- 
fion,  pointing,  like  a  bad  compafs,  with  much 
unfteadii)efs  towards  fome  religious  objeS.  We 
are  called,  in  the  ftudies  of  this  day,  ta  fix  our 
thoughts  on  fuch  an  objeB,  as  invariably,  and  as 
intenfely  as  poflible. 

Let  us  remember,  that  the  period  of  forty 
years^  of  which  we  were  juft  now  fpeaking,  was 
the  epoch  of  Suffering  Virtue;  not  with  regard  to 
Rome  only,  but  in  refpeft  oitke  whole  world.  It 
was  fo,  in  the  greateft  degree;  h«t  ^ifix^. 

During  that  period  was  imprifoned^  and  be- 
headed, that  moft  juft  and  holy  man,  of  whofe 
feftival  this  afternoon  is  the  eve:  I  mean  St.^ 
John  the  Baptijt.  Of  him,  the  Word  of  Truth 
itfelf  faid.  That  among  thofe  born  of  women, 
there  h£id  not  arlfen  a  greater  or  a  brighter  cha^ 
rafter.  St.  John  was  great,  liot  in  worldly  ho- 
nours,  not  in  the  erroneous  judgment  and  foolilh 

opinion 
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opinion  of  men;    but  he  was  great  indeed:-—^ 
Mfytfc^iv  cvAiTioy  t8  0EOT*. 

He  was  a  prophet^  and  more  than  a  prophet: 
the  worthy  harbinger  of  the  world's  Redeemer. 

His  fpotlefs  innocence,  his  unparalleled  fpirit 
of  mortification,  prayer,  and  retirement,  his  zeal 
and  charity  were  wonderful :  but  the  foundation 
of  all  his  virtues,  the  crown  of  all  bis  great- 
ncfs,  was  fincere  humility.  The  name,  which 
was  given  to  him  from  heaven,  juftly  fignified, 
full  of  grace; — the  gift  of  God. 

Of  fuch  a  life,  let  us  now  afk,  a  life  fo  holy 
and  fo  pure,  what  were  the  comforts,  and  what 
was  the  conclufion  ?  Little  reafon  furely  has  any 
pious  man,  either  to  complain  of  the  fufferings, 
or  to  love  what  are  called  the  good  things  of  this 
world.  With  devout  relignation  let  him  rather 
confider  the  lot  appointed  to  St.  John  the  Baptift^ 

Th  £  life  of  St.  John  conlifted  of  about  two  and 
thirty  years.     They  were  thus  pafled. 

From  his  infancy,  to  his  thirtieth  year,  he 
lived  in  the  defert^  in  great  auflerity.  Ffom  the 
defert  he  entered  on  the  labours  of  his  public  mi« 

•  DIviLuc.  cap,  y.  vcr.  15, 

M  m  a  niftryj 
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niftry ;  \^hich  continued  fot  about  fifteen  months. 
By  the  tyranny  of  Heroi  he  was  then  committed 
to  prifon;  where,  during  twelve  months,  he  .was 
confined^  and  at  laft  murdered.    Such  was  his  lot. 

Beatus  vir^  qui  fuffert  tentationtm;  quoniam 
cum  prohatus  fuerit^  aceipiet  cvronam  vita^  quam 
repromijit  Deus  diligentibus  fe\ 

The  hiftory  of  Si.  John  the  Baptift  may  be 
confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  examples  of  Suf- 
fering Virtue,  that  the  world  had  ever  feen,  fincc 
it's  creation.  But  it  is  as  nothing,  in  comparifon 
with  that,  which  I  am  now  going  to  mention. 
How  ought  my  feeble  hand  to  tremble,  in  writing 
thefe  lines ! 

t)uRtNG  ihis  fame  period  of  forty  years,  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  himfelf— — 
But  let  me  not  dare  to  proceed  on  that  awful  fub- 
jcft.  May,  you  all,  my  dear,  and  ever  valued 
young  friends,  refer ve  it  for  jrour  more  private, 
and  moft  folemn  thoughts! 

Prostrate,  in  the  devotions  of  your  clofets, 
may  you  duly  refleft,  that,  forafmuch  tf  s  C  h  r  i  s  r 
hath  faff cred  for  us^  we  ought  alfo  to  arm  ourfelves 
tvith  the  fame  mind/'  Let  us  not  think  itjtrange^ 

♦  Eptft.  St.  Jacabi^  cap.  it  vcr.  i2» 
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if  we  alfo  hi  called  to  the  Jknte  irhi     The  ftr- 
vant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord.     Let  us  praf 
for  graccy  that  with  a  ready  mind  we  may  faiths 
fully  take  up  our  crofs,  daiJy^  and  follow  Him. 


On  concluding  this  paper  the  CQmpatiy  f«pa. 
rated :  each  perfon  retiriog  to  bis  lodgings,  im- 
prefied  with  the  moft  folemn  meditationft. 

At  ten  o'clock  they  met  again  on  die  terras; . 
where  they  found  the  young  nobleman^s  carriage 
waiting  for  them.     They  went  into  it;   and  by 
Critd's  defire  direBed  the  coachman  to  drive  10 
St.  Pauls. 

They  pafied  along  the  Corfo;  where  they  ftop- 
pedy  for  fome  time,  to  vifil  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  in  via  latdj  and  it's  fubterranean  apart- 
ments. 

They  afterwards  proceeded  through  the  veft 
of  the  city  and  fuburbs :  then  pafled  within  fight 
of  Monte  Tejlaecio^  and  went  out  of  the  Oflian 
gate. 

Travelling  another  mile,  they  arrived  at 

that  venerable  Bajilica^   which  Conjiantinc  the 

Mm  2^  Crea^ 
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Great  ercfted  to  the  memory  of  Si.  Paul;  and 
which,  in  the  following  century,  the  emperors 
Theodofius  and  Honor ius  confiderably  enlarged  ♦. 

It's  dimenfions  are  very  great.^  It's  breadth 
within  the  walls  exceeds  that  of  the  piazza  Na- 
vona :  that  piazza,  which  was  the  ancient  Circus 
Agonalis^  and  which  at  prefent  is  the  principal 
fquarc^  if  fo  improper  a  term  may  be  ufed,  of 
modern  -Rome. 

The  molt  remarkable  ornament  of  this  fpa- 
cious  church  confifts  of  feveral  vaft  pillars  of 
egyptian  granite;  and  of  four  rows  of  co- 
lumns,  the  innermoft  of  which  are  peculiarly 
ftately  and  beautiful,  being  compofed  of  the 
richeft  grecian  marbles. 

*  It's  ancient  mofaics  are  alfo  curious;  but  it's 
roof  and  pavement  are  very  difproportionally 
meant. 

This 

^  At  tfa^  upper  end  of  this  baiilica  are  to  be  (een  the  two 
following  vcrfcs,  in  ancient  chara&ers ; 

Theodofius  coffit^  perfecit  Honorius  atilam^ 
D^Borit  Munii /acratam  eorpore  Pauli, 
Sueftaebie/afufottdata  da  Conftantino — lafahbrico  in  quejt6 
luogo  in  un  todere  di  S»  Lucina  Madrona  Romatta;  in  cui  w 
era  anche  il  /uo  cimeterio  di  S,  S»  Marling  t  vi /u /ef$lto  frr 
la  prima  volta  Vapoftolo  S.  Pa*vh  da  Timotfo/uo  difcepoh:  il 
detto  cimeterio  e/otto  quejia  chief  a ^  5sf  'vi  fi  cala  dalla  appreffh 
r  altar  maggicre.  Mer.  Errante^ 

See  alfo  Dr.  Cave's  Life  of  St.  Paul;  feft.  «. 
+  The  pavement  is  compofed  of  innumerable  fragment* 

of 
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This  church,  being  fituatc  about  two  miles 
diRant  from  the  parts  of  Ramc^  which  are  now  in- 
habited, is  but  little  frequented.  Solitude  and 
fiic.ace  generally  reign  in  all  it's  chapels,  and  long 

aiies. 

The  company  paffed  here  an  hour  with  great 
faiisfadion.  The  remarkable  coolnefs  of  the  place 
breathed  a  very  agreeable  refrefliment  around' 
ithem ;  their  minds  were  foothed  into  tranquillity 
and  quiet  meditation,  by  the  cooings  of  the  many 
doves,  which  were  fometimes  perched  on  the 
roof,  fometimes  flying  among  the  timbers* 

Such  were  the  pleafing  fenfations  of  thefe  three 
worthy  young  men,  when  their  tutor  led  them  to 
that  place,  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  where 
part  of  the  mortal  remains  of  St.  Paul  is  faid  to 

of  ancient  tomb-ftoncs,  put  together  without  order.      The 
xoof  is  of  plain  timber^     In  ^beodofius's  time  the  roof  was  aU 
gilt,  and  IS  fo  de&ribedby  a  contemporary  writer; 
farU  alid  titulum  Fault  tiia/ervat  Ofiienfis^ 

^aftringit  amnis  cefpitem  Jsttiftrum* 
^egiapompa  Ucitft:  princtps  bonus  basfacrawitarces^ 

Z,ufitque  maftfis  ambitum  talentis. 
firaffeola*  trabibus/uble*vit^  ut  omuis  anruUnt^ 

Lux  effet  intus^  ceujubar/ub  ortu. 
Subdidit  (Sf  parias  ful*vis  laqutaribus  cofuMUfat^ 

Difiiuguit  illic  ouas  ouatemus  or  do* 
Turn  camuros  hjaio  iufigui'varie  cucurrit  arcuSf 
Sicprata  *vemit  Jioribus  renidenf* 
Prudentius,  in  paffione  Apoft,  Petri,  ct  Pauli,  v,  45» 
Vid,  Corp^  Poet.  1620. 

M  ni  4  be 
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be  ftill  repofing.  Crito  here  prefented  to  them  a 
paper,  containing  fome  extrafts  from  the  conclu- 
fion  of  St.  Chryfojlom's  laft  homily  on  Si.'  Paul's 
epiftle  to  the  Romans  •. 

As  foon  as  the  young  gentlemen  had  perufed 
this  ftiort  paper,  Crito^  in  a  tone  of  voice  cxpref- 
iive  of  the  greateft  humility,  yet  with  a  flow  of 
eloquence  far  fuperiour  to  his  ufual  ftyle ;  in  a 
ftyle,  indeed,  almoft  worthy  of  the  fubje^;  began 
to  fpeak  of  thofe  particulars  in  St.  Paulas  cbarader^ 
which  are  proper  objeds,  not  only  of  the  admi* 
ration,  but  of  the  imitation  alfo  of  every  chriftian* 

*  Eytf  fi  rw  PajfAinf  ^i»  ritro  pXu'  hm  rot  yt  Mmtf  nm  tn^Siif  tx**^ 

hm^  fy  «iro  r*t  fvAn^vr,  t^  ««•  tur  h/tarum^  ly  amo  th  «Mt«,  «^ 

am  TAfv  xarp^^ufjiaruf  rem  ly  ooXi/i^*  a^A«  laarrx  ravra  a^tSf  ^19 
mro  avTvif  fJMytmpt^u^  art  (Uav)^^)  k^  ^uv  awotr  typsf^^  iy  ovras  ovrtu 
^<Xii,  iy  tJ4p«v  a^fffiis  ^tfXe^3^>  1^  rot  Qtov  mat  K«nXva«*  3«  j^  wwf 
oytfA^  V  tso>us  nriv^n  /iuxXXoy,  d  «vo  rain  osXXa;*  avarrw-^^ia  ravr» 
^avi^a^v  ntnt  t7oX<y,  tt  ha  rov  ^pvcov  rov  ctoXmp,  «  ha  rut  tuotaSf  v  ha  mi 
tt>^n¥  pavraanan.—Tis  fAot  wv  i^mu  tnM^i^fM  rv  aeifjAariXUujkd^  1^ 
€ifocrnKcit^mai  rv  ra^,  ry  my  KOttf  iOttv  rki  trtaitAt^  cxKvti ;— — raiv 
xoviv  r«  ro^Adir^,-^/  ov  cXoXt <  ayaevrtor  /^^iXf^i;*}  i^  «x  ^o'^^wto  ;*— 
rvfanns  tvtTOfMn^ — T»f»  otxtsfjitnt  r<o  0)pn  rapoffyiyayf — r-r^i'  xw/f  tus 
xof^ioSi  i  nrof  viXartta  vif  m  j^  xjoktts  okon^npHs  ^j^tar^at,  iy  hufjutr^ 
7y  fd^ih-^mv  Jtof^tav  txttnp  ^jvptifjurnt  xaQ*  ntats^y  rw  dtvoXXsjfAftw^— 
TDv  xA^infv  ^irott^ffv  &my,  tf  raMrmv  niy  tifjurtfav.  Zw  ya^  inun  itw, 
^)}  $c  ly  tfAOi,  pyi^iVy  0  XPI2T0Z*— EilSuXo/xiiy  my  xoy/y  iSuy  rtn^tfVf^  rtn 
§9  aXv(nt, — h*  m  ravva  ra  ypofifjumiyfo^ro' — my  mov/v  Vtn  tativw 
ruv  tnpt^pa^Jjnrtn  rm  tnutfAtrif,  iy  y^i  xafjitmrut^  rcn  tv  fiJ^  Sf^f^wy^ 
Dy/XA  TO  otariAMVinftw  igtiflt*-  Mn  TMyvy  d^j»(/fu»^*r^y  dwTty  fifltyoy^^* 
«XXa  1^  yufjmifJ^a^  tta  KafntfitiAttfd^f  iy  tmaSiry  avt^^wrts  twrw  An 
(fy  »p«yoif )  x^  rur  avofpirn  iofinr  yaraaytn*  v  Ttyoiro  varras  %i$ju 
99trvjfftf  x<>f<ri  ig  9iA«yd|paw«^  t«  Ktfw  nfMnlHlOT XPISTOT,  ful' 
'or  Tft;  nATPl,  afAa  rv  AFIO  HNETMATI  }e{dij  xf«T^»  r*f«i,  w» 
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He  fpoke  of  the  piety,  and  the  charity;  the  hu- 
miliiy^  the  zeal,  and  the  patience  of -diis  holy 
apoftle. 

0  that  in  theft  things^  faid  he,  we  could  as  well 
htcomc  imitators  of  St.  Paul,  as  He  was  of  afar 
greater  pcrfon*  ! 

The  young  gentlemen  now  recolleded  feveral 
exalted  paflages  in  the  writings  of  this  diftinguifh- 
cd  apoftle,  and .  enumerated  many  fhining  inci- 
dents in  the  hiftory  of  his  life.  They  were  be- 
ginning  to  fpeak  more  fully  on  thefe  topics^  when 
d)e  converfation  was  unexpectedly  imerrupted» 
by  the  arrival  of  fome  italian  and  malttfe  gentle* 
men,  with  whom  our  englijh  company  were  ac- 
quainted. 

Thus  accidentally  met,  the  gentlemen  conp 
verfed  together  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  re- 
fpeClfuUy  feparated.  The  maltefe  and  italians 
continued  in  the  church ;  and  the  tnglijh  party, 
very  defirous  to  purfue  the  prefent  interefting 
topic,  proceeded  in  their  carriage  to  the  neigh* 
bouring  valley  of  Aqua:  Snhia:. 


*  K^9M  alfter  IPSS  hfrptvtf. 

Thi 
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The  valley  of  Aqna  Salvia  is  a  very  retired 
fpot,  thatfeems  almoft  uninhabited.  Not  a  &rm- 
houfe,  no  village,  or  any  other  building  i%  to  be 
feen  here;  three  chapels  only  excepted,  which 
iland  in  the^ middle  of  a  green  pafture. 

In  one  of  thefe  chapels  is  an  jexquifite  pifturc 
of  the  crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  executed  by  Guido 
Rheni:  in  another  are  the  figures  of  the  twelve 
apoftles,  from  the  fcho6l  of  RaphaeL 

After  the  young  nobleman,  and  the  reft  of 
this  englijh  company,  had  pafled  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  admiring  thefe  paintings,  they  fat  down 
on  a  grafly  bank,  near  the  porch  of  the  chapeL 

Permit  me,  faid  Crito^  to  return  to  the  fub- 
jeft,  on  which  you  were  juft  now  fpeaking:  1 
mean  the  hiftory  of  St.  Paul. 

I T  is  cemarkable,  that  many  of  his  writings  bear 
fbme  relation  to  Rome,  or  at  leaft  to  Italy. 

The  epiftle  to  the  hebrews  was  written  by  him, 
when  in  Italy.  That  to  the  romans,  as  appears 
by  the  title,  is  addreffed  to  the  chriftian  inhabi- 
tants  of  this  city.  The  epiftles  to  the  galatians 
and  ephejians,  to  the  philippians,  and  the  co-* 
lojiansy  were  all  coippofed  by  Si.  Pauh   while 

refident 
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refident  in  this  metropolis.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  his  letter  to  the  beloved,  the  faithful,  the 
charitable  Philemon;  and  of  his  fecond  epiftle  to 
Timotheus :  which  epiftle,  indeed,  was  5^.  Paul's 
laft  work ;  and  according  to  St.  Chryfojlom^  may 
juftiy  be  confidered  as  his  laft  teftament*. 

1  THINK,  faid  the  eldeft  of  the  young  gentle- 
men, we  were  informed  this  morning,  in  the  via 
tatd^  that  the  Afts  of  the  Apoftles  were  written,  _ 
or  at  leaft  finifhed,  at  Romcy  by  St.  Luke^  under 
the  infpedibn  of  St.  PauL 

That  opinion  feems  indeed  very  probable,  re- 
plied CritOj  as  the  book  concludes  witji  the  ac- 
count of  St.  Paul's  being  brought  prifoner  hither 
from  yudaaf. 

•  Sec  TiUemonfs  Hiftory  of  St.  Paul;  article  49. 

//  n*ecri*uoitpasJimpUment  a  St.  Timotbee  four  Vapptlhr 
mufrh  ielul;  mats  four  V  exhorter^  iomt  ie  nowvtau^  as*ae^ 
quitter  de  tout  let  devoirs  d*uu  e*v(que  ST  d'uu  doBeur^  amec  uu 
vule  digne  de  taut  de  graces  qu*ila*voit  recues;  Gf  a*oec  ungeue^ 
reax  mefris  de  tous  ies  maux  de  ce  moude ;  fuifyuo  Veffrit  dm 
chriftiauifrtu  u*eft  foint  uu  effrit  de  craiute^  maJt  de  courage  ^ 
d* amour;  ^  que  tous  ceux  qui  veuieut  *vi*vre  a*oec  fietieujefst 
Chrift^  doi*veut  etre  fer/ecutes :  comme  ille  nfojoitfar /ou  ex* 
emfle. 

KaiMM^vtfw,  ws  VJ9>J^  ^farujms  IHXOT  XPIZTOT, ' 

t  Vide  St*  Hieronj mi C^tdil.  Vir.  Illuftrium  c.  7.  and  Dr. 
Cave's  Life  of  St.  Luke^  p.  i8i.  par.  5.  It  is  faid  however 
by  feme,  that  the  Affs  of  the  Apoftles  were  written  at  Alex^ 
audria  by  St.  Luke^  theirycar  after  St.  Paulhsid  l«ft  Rome,  to 
yifit  the  farther  parts  of  ftaij^ — Vide  Prolegomena  Millii^ 

How 
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How  happy  would  it  have  been,  faid  Crito's 
pupii,  if  Si.  Luke  had  lived  long  enough  to  have 
completed  the  hiftory  of  iS^.  Paul  by  the  addition 
of  a  fecond  book  of  the  AQs*? 

With  regard  to  the  facred  writings^  replied' 
Crito^  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  every  thing  has 
been  ordered  infinitely  for  the  beft.  And  yetj 
k/eems  equally  certain,  that  there  muft  have  been 
very  noble  materials  for  z  fecond  part  of  the  ABs 
of  the  Apoftles.  If,  as  you  obferve,  a  book  of 
this  fort  had  been  confined  alone  to  5^  Pauls  hifr 
tory,  it's  contents  muft  have  been  very  glorious. 
Among  other  things,  it  would  have  contained  his 
fecond  journey  to  Rome^  and  the  ferics  and  re- 
fult.of  his  tranfafiions  here.  Including  both  his 
joumies,  St.  Paul  lived  a  confiderable  time  in 
this  city;  teaching  not  the  chief  of  the  jews  only 
but  fnanyofthe  gentiles  alfo;  particularly  feveral 
even  of  Cmfar's  houfeholi.  Here  were  his  glori- 
ous chains  difplayed  in  the  prefence  of  the  whole 
prcttorium:  Hither  was  he  brought,  twiee^  before 
the  face  of  the  lion  I  that  is,  Nero*:  and  after  his 

long 

•  AMbieus  ^itif  Sti  Lttc^ef  apui  Kirftenium  JtrrpUr  iffum 
Jl$m€f^  Hfue  n^n  dim  pojt  primam  S»  Pauii  e  carctrt f^lmtUnem 
pttffum  fi^e,  piartyrio  affeAunk)  effe  *vult;  redditd  bdc  rathtte^ 
fMoJji  drntius  <vixiffet^  AMuum  Ap^ftolicerum  biftoriam  longius 
protrMxiftU    See  Dr.  Cave's  Seculum  Apoflol,  Hi  ft.  Liter. 

f  Zr«fMi  ^oi!3o£*  2TxM.  iv.  17.  Eu/eoius  imagines,  that 
St.  Paul  calls  Nero  by  that  name  on  account  of  his  cruelty: 

perhaps 
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long  labours  in  the  miniftry  of  the  Gofpel,  in 
which  I  believe  he  pcrfevered  during  thirty  year^^ 
travelling  through  many  different  and  remote  parts 
of  the  rom^in  empire,  Htre^  at  lad,  he  Jinipicd  hh 
courfe;  and  accompliflied,  far  more  nobly  than 
any  of  the  heathen  heroes  of  this  city,  bis  holy  * 
xvarfart. 

On  this  account  I  would  humbly  fubmit  it  to 
the  opinion  of  proper  judges,  whether  or  no  thofe 
writings  of  St.  PauU  which  have  a  relation  to  this 
city  or  country,  or  at  lead  an  extrad  of  the  mo- 
ral parts  of  them,  might  not  be  propofed  to  tra- 
vellers, during  their  refidence  at  Rome^  as  a  very 
jufeful  kind  of  private yu«i^^  ftudies. 

All  travellers  to  Athens^  on  viewing  the  re- 
mains of  the  Areopagus^  ought  certainly  to  recol- 
ka  St.  PauVs  oration  there.     If  we  live  to  make 

perhaps  alfo,  it  might  be  faid,  on  account  of  that  fierce  ani- 
mars  Dcing  imagined  to  be  the  fovercign  of  the  beafls.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  the  perfon,  who  brought  to  king  Agripfa 
the  news  of  Tiberius^s  death,  made  ufc  alfo  of  the  fame  ex- 
pre  (Eon:   V^^^a^  rq  iffpaturtf  nOvisxiy  o?^vtf  ^nvn. 

See  Jofethi  Antiq.  Jud.  Jib,  18, 
With  refpefl  to  the  two  trials  o\St.  Pauly  in  the  firfk  of 
which  he  was  acquitted  by  Nero^  Enfehiut  makes  the  follow- 
ing obfervation. 

■Sft^Tiff  T9\uuif ,  fjara  rut  axXittfii  Kf  ra  wxra  rtn  a«oroJU>»  <yxr/^«*- 
^*su^  llifl«  Ecclef.  lib.  ii«    K&^xs. 

the 
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the  tour  of  Greece^  and  Afia  Minor^  we  fhall 
doubtlefs,  at  Athens^  and  in  many  other  places, 
have  juft  occafion  to  think  on  the  apoftle'.s  evan- 
gelical labours^  fufferings,  andimprironments;  as 
well  as  on  the  epiftles,  which  he  wrote  to  or  from 
feveral  of  the  cities  in  thofc  eaftern>regions.  Dur- 
ing our  refidence  at  Rome^  therefore,  why  fhould 
we  not,  in  like  manner^  frequently  meditate  on 
thofe  particular  parts  of  5/.  Paul's  hiftory,  which 
peculiarly  relate  to  this  place  ? 

We  have  now,  for  a  conCderable  fpace  of  time^ 
been  daily  ftudying  the  imperfea  characters  of  the 
heathen  worthies  of  this  city.  Yefterday  we  were 
bufied  in  admiring  the  deaths  of  Seneca  and  Thra- 
feas.  But  let  us  recolleft,  that  the  holy  apoftle 
and  converter  of  the  heathen  world  laid  down  his 
Xenerable  head  on  the  bloddy  block,  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  fame  Ner&y  and  in  the  fuburbs  of 
this  fame  city. 

Shall  we  be  inattentive  to  his  chains  and 
martyrdom?  Shall  we  fhut  our  eyes  to  his  in- 
ftruftions  and  example  ?  He,  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree, after  his  Divine  Matter,  was  a  light  to 
lighten  even  the  moft  learned  part  of  the  gentiles^ 
particularly  by  his  being  fo  ready  to  preach  tki 
Gofpelj  not  only  at  Athens,  but  at  Rome  alfo;  and 

likewifc 
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likewife  to  be  the  glory  of  his  own  people,  whether 
we  conHdcr  ^im  as  an  ifraclite^  or  as  a  roman 
citizen. 

From  a  principle  then,  bothof  juftice,  and  of 
gratitude,  let  us  endeavour  to  exprefs,  here,  fome 
due  refpeft  to  his  facred  memory.  It  was  for  us^ 
gentilts^  that  he  often  bent  his  knees  in  prayer ; 
it  was  for  u$^  that  he  laboured  moil  inceiTantly, 
and  palTed  through  innumerable  perils  and  pains. 

With  thefc  thoughts  I  waked,  and  left  my 
bed  by  fun-rife,  laft/wn^f^  morning.  I  then  ino- 
mediately  withdrew  to  my  clofet:  and  there,  after 
fome  ihort,  but  I  hope  not  ill  addrefTcd  devor 
tion,  had  the  great  happinefs  to  pafs  fevcral  of 
the  calm,  ferenc,  and  frcfh  hours  of  the  day,  in 
reading,  alone^  and  to  my  hearty  that  divine  epif- 
tic,  which  St.  Paul  wrote  from  this  city  to  his 
beloved  adopted  children  at  Philippic 

While  I  was  reading  that  epiftlc,  my  mind 
often  returned  to  you,  my  dear  aflbciates.  Nor 
can  I  be  forry  for  that  wandering  of  my  thoughts; 
For  I  am  fure,  that  /  oughi  always^  upon  every  re- 
membrance 0/  youj  to  pray,  that  your  faith  and 
love  may  abound  yet  more  and  more:  that  ye  may 
be  filled  with  all  the  fruits  of  righteoufnefs :  that 
ye  may  become  the  childrer^of  God.     Thus^  even 

thus^ 


1 
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ikus^  may  the  God  of  peace^  that  peace  wkicE  paf- 
feth  all  urpder /landings  be  for  ever  v>ith  you! 

O  MY  valued  friends!  may  that  heavenly  re-  \ 

fignation^  which  breathes  in  this  apoftle*s  writ-  | 

ings ;  may  that  fervent  piety,  which  was  in  him, 
from  his  youth  up,  conftan^Jy  accompanied  with 
much  learning,  and  with  a  confcience  void  of  of^ 
fence  toward  God  and  man ;  may  his  great  bene- 
volence to  all  the  nations,  through  whofe  coun- 
tries he  ever  travelled ;  may  his  abundant  love,, 
even  to  his  enemies,  and  his  unlimited  charity  to 
nil  men,  whether  greeks  or  barbarians^  jews  of 
heathens;  although  he  was  perfecuted  by  themall : 
may  the  memory  of  thefe,  hi»  virtues^  have  tneir 
due  eiFe6t;  a  deep  and  an  indelible  impreffion  oa 
your  minds! 

M AiTtheinfluence  of  his  writings^  and  the  ex- 
cellency of  his  example^  in  all  it*s  fulnefs,  defcend 
and  reft  upon  you! 

From  my  heart  I  wi(h  you  to  be  happier,  tha» 
what  I  dare  hope  for  myfelf:  happier,  6?  in  par- 
voy  (Sinmagno;  (3  in  tempore^  ^  in  a:ternitatc! 

.  >.  «*. 

May  you  be  eternally  happy^  happy,  as  lolig 
as  God  himfelf  will  be  happy! 

May 
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May  your  innocent  avocations  &^re  be,  by 
Cod's  mercyp  of  fuch  a  kind^  as  to  conduft  yon 
to  that  happinefs !  Many  centuries,  many  thou^ 
fends  of  years  hence,  even  from  the  immenfe 
depth  of  a  blefled  eternity,  may  your  fouls  look 
back  with  pleafure,  to  the  recoUeftion  of  your 
employments  at  Rome!  .May  that  retrofped  be 
one  part  of  your  felicity,  even  while  your  fecuU 
ties  fliall  be  otherwife  enraptured  with  the  ecftatic 
vifion  of  everlafiing  glory,  amidft  thofe  apofiks^ 
primitive  faintsy  zxiA  martyrs^  in-fome  of  whofe 
footfteps  you  are  perhaps,  in  this  place^  now 
(landing! 

O  MY  dear  friends,  you  cannot,  on  this  ver* 
dant  grafs-plot,  ftir  one  ftep,  where  St.  Paid  has 
not  trodden  before  you.  In  this  place,  accord- 
ing to' the  united  teftimony,  I  believe,  of  all  hif- 
tori^ns^  that  bleffed  apoftle,  faint,  and  martyr, 
was  called  to  feal  the  Gofpel  with  his  blood; 

Perhaps  it  was  on  this  bank^  ih^tTimotheus 
kneeled  in  prayer,  while  his  mafter  was  led  up  to 
the  block.  There^  perhaps^  St.  PatU  flood,  in 
his  hft  moments;  meditating  oii  that  heavenly 
kingdom  to  which  he  was  then  approaching;  ibftt 
third  hesiven,  the'  gliofriea  of  which  he  Had  already 
feen. 

Vol.  II.  Nn  But, 
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But  why,  my  dear  firs,  do  you  look  thus 
eameftly  on  me?  Indeed!  am  deeply^  though 
notfufficicntly^  fenfible,  of  my  infinite  unworthi- 
nefs  even  to  pronounce  any  of  thefe  facred  names. 
Every  time  I  make  mention  of  them,  my  con- 
fcience  cries  out  aloud  to  me,  how  undeferving 
I  am,  even  pf  the  ground  on  which  I  ever  tread; 
or  of  that  air,  which  ever  breathes  on  my  face. 
Yet,  let  not  my  utter  unfitncfs  to  preach  on  thefe 
or  fimilar  fubjeSs  abate  in  the  leaft  your  reve- 
rence for  th^m. 


It  is  perhaps  unnecelTary,  continued  Crito^ 
4fter  fome  pj^ufe,  that  I  Ihould  thus  perfuadeyou 
.to  the  ftudybf  the  works  of  St.  Paul;  I  have 
Jgreatreafon  to  believe,  that  the  goodnefs  of  your 
own  hearts  hath  long  ago  fu|;gefted  to  you,  in 
fome  degree,  the  propriety  of  fuch  a  ftudy,  while 
at  Rome.     . 

f  ; 

Soon  after  our  firft  arrival  here,  I  remember 
with  great  pWfure,  that  I  came  hy  chance  into 
my  pupil's  apartment  one  funiay  evening;  it  was 
on  the  25th  of  jfanwtfry^.  the  converfion  of  5/, 
Paul^  when  I  found  him  reacting  the  epiftle  to 
Timotheus^  ]\i&,  mentioned;  that  epiftle,  in  which 

the 
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the  heart  of  a  Pirv/  pours  forth  the  fulnefs  of  it's 
tendernefs,  towards  this,  his  darling  fon* 

My  pupil  read  to  me  the  five  or  fix  concluding 
verfes  of  the  laft  chapter ;  and  upon  one  of  thofe 
verfe^  he  obferv^d,  that  nothing  more  ftrongly 
demonftrates  the  fallacy  of  the  outward  appear- 
ance ^fthings  in  this  life,  than  the  fa6t,  of  fuch 
a  wretch  as  Ntro^  having  fitten  in  judgment,  on 
fuch  a  faint  as  Paul.  How  did  they  then  appear! 
St.  Paul^  in  irons,  deferted  by  his  friends*;  loaded 
with  contempt  and  infults  by  his  enemies ;  Ncro^ 
feated  on  the  roman  tribunal,  in  all  the  pomp  and 
glitter  of  imperial  fplendour;  and  furrounded, 
doubtlefs,  with  crouds  of  flattering  courtiers. 

ftt  iyxmrtkiwot'  (fMi  cunrMt  Xpyta^mn.) 


Koi  fu9treu  fju  o  Kif lO'  mto  tsarr^tfyn  tntnftff  19  o-n^tfV'  vs  mt 

y^ifOTwAnra^  tYfofn  mw9  PvtAns^  on  m  hifnfm  mofifn  ILivXtti*  rf  ' 
KMsaofi  NtfwN* 

a  £p,  ad  Tim,  C.  iv«  i&  Ac, 

Nn2.  But 
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BtTT  Aotv  contrary  has  been  the  coniiiicn  of  their 
fouls  everjinu  !  Ifew  different  toill  he  thiir  n^t^ 
ing  at  the  Lajl  Day  1  Let  me  refer  you  to  what  I 
find  noted  on  ihu  occafion,  in  my  itoinorandiim 
papers:  my  pupil  gave  me  the  hint  of  it:  it  con- 
fifts  <?f  the  firft  fixtccn  verfcs  in  the  fifth  chapter 
of  the  book  of  Wifiom  *. 

WfTlLft 


Km  rwt  eArtnrtn  rta  wows  avra» 

Km  tKfnff^/mfm  nrfraf  ioofpthiu  n^  avriiftas* 
3»  IjpH^tt  tav^f  (urafohrtfj 

Km  hm  ri^x^tfue^  tmvfiMt^^  frtaf^rmf    ;  . 
OiiT©#  nf  Of  ta^Qffijn  «of«|  tis  ytkura* 

KmttfvafoiSciknf^niii&fAM.  '^ 

4^  Oi  mffwts  TBv  Sm  atmr  tXoyia»(AM^m  iiM9UUff 

Km  tm  taXaycut  mrrtt  artfrntm  ,      -^ 

5*  Tlofs  uartksyia^  iv  vioki  OSOQ^ 

Km  TO  ms  hxeuowns  fws  «»  iAa^4^y  4^^ 
Km  0  nXi^  (fx  anrtihsv  itfjuu 

Kmhaiiiv^ctfAif  tfntAVt  afiattif^  ^  " 

7m^t^Ktffnt9K»yttfim^ 

5»  n«f«xSliyaxfiMi  vafTtfi  «f  amm% 
Km  nfs  ayyAta  laa^rfiy^fva* 
lO.  tls  9avs  ^ttfx^furn  xvfjMtvdium  iiwff 

OvSiv  tyftmavm  raxpuiftmf  voftias^ 
Km  a^taofafn  Pi*  poi^tf^ 

Ki$ftlUf»9 
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While  CritQ  was  thus  fpcakicig,  lus  pious 
pupil  held  down  bis  bluihing  couatenance.  1  am 
furei  faid  b^  UmiC  both  on  account  of  my  youths 
and  of  many  other  more  important  coBfideFations^ 
I  am  really  v^iy  Ainworthy  of  pretending  to  fpeak 
on  fuch  fubje£ls.  Yet,  in  juftice  to  my  two  good 
young  friends  here,  let  me  have  the  pleafure  of 
afluring  you,  Ui^t  ihtit  hearts  overflowed  with 
the  higheft  hajppinefs  this  morning,  while  they 
were  liftening  to  your  inftruEtions  in  the  bafilica 
of  Si.  Paul.  They  acknowledged  tbefe  fenti- 
ments  to  me  afterwards,  though  they  were  filent 
when  on  the  lpot«  £ven  at  prefeant  ihcir  icarts 
iurn  wukin  tlun. . 

Let. me  add,  that  a  fimilar  ardour  and  plea- 
fure filled  their  minds,  fome  few  days  paft ;  while 

Km  yiMTot  r«rro  ^  fi/^^  citfjLti9f  qwtfictatut  fly  aevrnf^ 
1  e«  H  «tff  CfXitf  CX9i^fvT0«  iiri  0-yoflroty 

1 3.  Ovran  9^  inijuns  ^^wAnrns  ^fykim^tut* 

Ey  01  Tfi  noKm  rifAvt  xatrf^atvaynSiifif y« 
1 4«  Ort  iXv/f  aaipuf  ut  ptpOfAtv^  y^nt  vm  anyM^ 

Koi  us  juKvyO'  we  anfiti  ^mx^f 

Kmt  pn  yamx  x«r«Xvrtf  fJuoponfUfB  tjmpJitvn* 
15*  AniAfi  h^  us  ro9  muna  ^^i» 

Kdti  9f  Kvfiu  0  fjaa-^^  avrvy, 

KdH  4|  pporrn  avrwf  ^nfn  ¥^ff ay. 
]£•  Aa  rvTo  Tm^rm  re  Cetc-jXi io*  mr  tvi^pi9u«^| 

Kat  re  }j«^n^Aa  rtf  xaXXms  ix  x"f  ^  K^'*» 

On  m  h^tm  aawoffti  at/rw , 

N  n  3,  we 
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we  were  viewing  the  beautiful  round  chapel,  built 
by  Bramante^' on  the  Janiculan  hill;  on  the  very 
fpot  where,  it  is  faid^  St.  Peter  was  crucified. 
But  pray,  dear  fir,  what  may  be  your  opinion,  as 
to  the  truth  of  that  hiftory  ?  If  we  miftake  not,  it 
has  been  controverted^ 

We  will  talk  on  that  fubjeft,  replied  Crito^  if 
you  pleafe,  i«  the  afternoon.  At  prefent  let  us 
clofe  our  tnorning-ftudies  here;  for  the  maltefc 
and  iialian  gentlemen,  who  were  with  us  at  St. 
Paul's^  are  following  us  hither.  Their  coach, 
you  fee,  has  juft  ftopped  at  the  gateway  leading 
to  thefe  chapels.  As  devotion-  feems  to  be  the 
motive  of  their  coming,  it  will  be  proper  for  us 
to  retire.  ^  * 


The  englijh  gentlemen  now  returned  to  Rome. 
In  the  way  to  their  lodgings,  they  vifited  the 
church,  and  rich  chapels,  of  iS.  S.  Pudetiij  and 
Pudcntiana.  * 

The  company  dined  to-day  at  the  young  no- 
bleman's apartments.  But  they  were  all  remark- 
ably abftemious.  After  coffee  they  withdrew,  as 
ufual,  to  flcep ;  but  not  one  of  them  clofed  his 
eyes. 

They 
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They  met  again  at  lea.  While  they  were  taking 
it,  the  young  nobleman  defired  to  look  again  on 
the  paper,  that  Crito  had  (howed  them  this  morn- 
ing. 

With  deep  attention  the  company  reconfidered 
it's  contents,  particularly  it's  conclufion. 

After  perufing  the  paper,  they  walked 
down,  in  Jiltnct^  from, the  Collt  Pinciano^  or 
Hortulano*}  and,  paffing  by  the  church  of  car- 
dinal  Borromto^  and  the  lying-in-hoCpital,  at  the 
magnificent  RipeUa^  which  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber ^  they  took  boat  there,  and  crofled  that  nar- 
row, but  rapid  ft  ream. 

They  foon  landed  on  the  oppofite  bank  among 
fome  gardens.  The  whole  large  fpace  indeed, 
between  this  part  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Vatican 
hill,  is  at  prefent  nothing  bUt  gardens,  fields,  and 
meadows. 

*  It  was  then  juft  that  time  of  the  evening, 
when  a  rural  walk,  attended  by  divine  medita- 
tions, is  moft,  pleafant. 

CRITO,  at  length,  began  the  converfation; 
following  the  train  of  thought,  in  which  he  had 

^  It's  modem  name  is  Montr  ii  Trinitim 

N  n  4  been 
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!^n  engaged  at  the  conclufion  of  bis  paper  on 
the  fubjeO:  of  Suffering  Virtue* 

Though  we  are  neither  able,  faid  he,  nor 
worthy,  to  meditate  on  the  high  and  holy  fubje£t 
of  our  Saviour's  paflion;  yet,  let  us  endeavour 
to  confider  and  fully  contemplate  the  patience  and 
fortitude  of  His  firfi.  followers  and  difciples :  in 
the  fame  manner,  as,  though  we  cannot  fix  our 
eyes  on  the  fun,  even  Vhile  fettii^;;  yet  we  may 
view  with  pleafure  the  re|[e3ipn  of  his  light,  on 
tfab  £aLce  of  the  moon,  and  o£  that  cy&aing  ftar, 

Ls  T  us  hot  imagine,  that  the  deaths  of  ihofe  holy 
martyrs  and  faints  are  lefs  infiru8:ive  le(ron3  to 
us,  than  their  lives.  By  their  deaths  Providence, 
as  it  were,  demonftrate^  to  us,  that  there  muft  be 
aoother  life*  When  we  fee  wicled  men  proffer^ 
and  faints  die  in  dungeons^  we  are  far  from  dimbt^ 
ing  of  Providence;  we  are  flrengthened  in  the  af-^ 
fured  beliefs  that  God^  who  hasflamped  the  marls 
of  infinite  wifdom  and  goodnefs  on  all  his  worksy 
has  appointed  u  jufl  retribution  in  the  world  to 
come.  And  faith  reveals  to  us^  clearly^  this  m* 
portant  fecret.  We  at  prefent  fee  only  one  end  of 
the  chain^  in  the  conduS  of  Providence  towards 
men:  many  links  of  it  are  now  concealed  froi/i  0ur 
eyes.  Let  us  wait  a  little^  and  wefhallfee^  in 
eternity^  God's  gdodnefs  abundantly  juflified. 

In 
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'  I N.  the  mean  time^  let  us  folFow  the  examples 
of  tbofe  blefied  faints ;  their  examples  of  piety  to 
heaven,  and  charity  to  man:  let  us  thankfully 
accept  every  good  gift  of  Providence;  and  pa- 
tiently endure  cvtxy  feeming  evil,  which  may  be 
appointed  for  us,  during  this  fliort  and  traafitbry 
ftate. 

CRITO  now  paufing,  Permit  me,  dear  fir,  faid 
his  pupil,  to  indulge  mylelf  in  the  recolledion  of 
fpme  happy  hours,  which  I  enjoyed  about  two 
moiiths  ago.  Happy  I  caU  them,  becaufe,  dur* 
ing  their  continuance,  my  mind  was  fully  en- 
gaged  in  thoughts  congenial  with  youts. 

The  day  before  you  began  thi^  courfe  of  ro- 
nan  le£lures,  the  laft  day  in  april^  was  the  fefti*- 
val  of  the  Afcenfion*.  In  the  afternoon  of  that 
day,  I  attended  this  our  noble  young  friend,  to 
fee  the  large  pidure,  which  Mr,  lAtngs  has  de* 
figned  and  executed,  on  that  glorious  fubjedt. 

To  one  reprefentation  in  that  painting,  we  Ihut 
our  eyes.  But  in  relation  to  the  othier  figures,  of 
the  bleffed  Virgin,  and  of  the  apoftles,  who  are 

*  See  page9  xvi,  and  xxxiv*  of  the  Introduftion  to  the 
firft  book. 

f  ThbDi£liu«watati{««/antheyeari76i;  but  was  in- 
tended to  be  removed  to  Dn/dem^  as  foon  as  the  war  (hould 
be  ended, 

there 
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there  defcribed,  kneeling  and  adoring:  our  Sa- 
viour during  his  afcent  to  heaven;  on  tkefe  our 
eyes  were  a  long  time  rivetted. 

Our  thoughts  entered  into  the  fubjeft:  we 
dwelt  upon  it,  and  were  abforpt  in  it. 

At  the  inftant  of  the  afcenfion,  faid  we  to  each 
other,  how  tdlally  muft  ihefe  holy  perfons  have 
difregarded  all,  the  labours,  pains,  and  dangers, 
with  which,  during  the  fliortnefs  of  human  life, 
innocence  and  fandlity  are  fometimes  tried!  Such 
alfo  were  our  fenfations,  while  viewing  that  pic- 
ture only  of  the  Afcenfion. 

We  afterwards  walked,  along  this  very  path, 
to  Si.  Peter's.  We  found  the  church  full  of  pro- 
ceflions,  and  refounding  with  facred  mufic. 

May  my  dear  friends  in  England^  may  my  dear 
friends  here  pardon  me: — I  then  could  not  for- 
bear wilhing  myfelf  in  heaven. 

Scarce  had  Crito's  pupil  uttered  thefe  laft 
words,  when,  recolle£ling  himfelf,  and  blufhing. 
at  the  fentiments  which  fuddenly  rifing  from  the 
heart,  had  been  unawares  expreffed  by  the  lips ; 
he  haftened  to  divert  the  difcourfe  to  it's  former 
topic ;  the  picture  of  the  Afcenfion  by  Mr^  Mengs. 

CRITO 
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CRJTO  joined  with  him  in  admiration  of  moll 
parts  of  that  pi3ure.  He  at  the  fame  time  fpoke, 
with  fome  reftri£lion,  in  favour  of  church-paint- 
ings in  general.  Provided,  faid  he,  thofe  paint- 
ings are  confined  to  fcriptural  fubjeds,  or  to  au- 
thentic and  edifying  parts  of  church  hiftory,  I 
cannot  but  be  of  opinion,  that  they  may  frequent- 
ly ferve  to  awaken  fome  good  emotions  in  the 
breaft  of  the  fpe£tator, 

I   HAVE,   indeed,   of  late  thojight,   faid  the 
young  nobleman,  that  to  confider  thofe  kinds  of 
.painting,,  merely  with  an  arUJVs  eye,  is  too  cold 
a  method  of  fiudying  them.^ 
•    .  ■  * 

Some  few  weeks  ago,  ,1  took  a  folitary  walk 
to  that  chapel  on  Montt  C(tlio,  which  is  enriched 
with  the  two  famous  piQures  pf  Dominichini  and 
Guido^  on  the  fubje6i  of  St.  Andrew's  martyr- 
dom. I  fat  there  alone  near  half  an  hour;  re- 
marking, as  well  as  I  was  able,  iht  different  ex- 
cellencies of  each  of  thofe  mafters.  Dominichi- 
nVi  pi6ture,  though  not  perhaps  fo  faultlefs  as 
that  oi*  Guidoj  yet  has  been  faid,  and  I  think 
juftiy,  to  contain  equal,  if  notTuperiour  beauties. 

While  I  was  thus  amudng  my felf,  an  accident 
happened,  which  fully  inftruQed  me,  that  I  might 

have 
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liave  been  employing  my  thoughts  there  in  a  much 
tetter  maDner. 

An  elderly  womai^'^a  native  of  Frumcey  and  of 
a  good  family  there,  entered  the  chapel.  Her 
drefs  was  piaiin,  but  clean  and  neat :  it  feemed  to 
be  the  proper  garb  of  charity :  her  looks  were  re- 
markably full  of  benevolence^  humility,  and  de- 
votion. She  knelt  down  immediately  before  the 
communion  table,  and  kifled  the  pavement.  After 
fome  few  mtnaents  (he  rofe,  and  walked  back  to 
that  part  of  the  chapel,  where,  you  know,  Domi- 
mchini  has  reprefented,  on  the  wall,  St.  Andrew^ 
patiently  enduring  thofe  torments,  which  ufually 
preceded  crucifixion :  \flagellis  ceefum.  At  the 
fight  flie  burft  into  tears.  Soon,  however,  reco- 
vering herfelf,  flie  turned  round  to  the  oppofite 
painting  of  Guido.  She  fixed  her  cy^^  on  the 
apbftle  there,  joyf\iUy  fainting  and  welcoming 
his  cn>fs.  Her  countenance  was  in  that  inftant 
covered  with  a  Trailing  calmncfs ;  and  with  all  the 
ti>keii8  of  a  meek,  refigned,  and  peaceful  mind. 
She  drew  a  chair,  and  fat  down  by  Guide's  pic- 
ture :  She  took  a  book  of  devotion  in  her  hands, 
and  began  to  perufe  it.  I  was  impertinent 
enough  to  look  over  her  fhoulder :  it  was  a  tranf- 
laiion  of  the  treatife  de  Imitatione;  and  was 
opened  at  the  12th'  chapter  of  the  fecond  book. 

The 
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The  words,  which  met  my  eye,  were  the  follow- 
ing :  //  faut  pratiqutT  la  patience^  Ji  vous  v&ulez 
jouir  de  la  paix  du  aeur^  0  il^efiter  une  courmm 
itemellc. 

I  REMEMBER ^that  chapter,  replied  Crito $  it 
is  a  very  fine  one.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  re- 
minding me  of  it  afrelh.  I  will  read  it  over  again 
this  evening.  I  have  the  book  in  the  original; 
and,  indeed,  quoted  fome  lin^s  from  it,  in  Ae 
paper  which  I  laid  on  your  table  this  ikiorning. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  y6tt  hiave  accidentally 
mentioned  the  maftyrdomof  SLAnif-ciif^  p^niit 
me  to  obferve,  that  t!iis  faint  is^  di^lbribed  in  holy 
writ,  as  one  of  {titjirjl  difciples  of.  tbd  LAMfi  of 
GOD. 

'CRTTO-rtow  ftopped  in  Bis  Walk,  and  ftood 
ftiH  for  fome  moments.  He  took  frdm  1m  poicl^et 
the  firft  volume  of  the  New  Teftament;  being  a 
fn^all  edition  of  the  Gofpels  and  Ads  in  greets 
with  a  liUin  ti^nflation.  He  read  frotn  k  ite  Fol- 
lowing'Kne^. 

Alteri  die,  iternm  Jtabat  loaknes^  &  ex  di/d^ 
pulis  tjus  duo.  Btrtfpicitns  Jeftm  amhihnUmi 
dixit,  S^ce  AGNUS  DEI! 


£t 
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'  Et'  audierunt  eum  dw  difcipuli  loqucrUcm^  & 
Jccuti  funi  Jtjum — Emt  atUem  Andreas^  /rater 
Simonis  Petri^  unus  ex  duobuSj  qui  audierant  d 
Joanne^  (3  feciUi  fuerani  eum.  Invenit  hie  pri- 
fnumfrairemfuum  Simonemy  &  dixit  eij  Invent* 
mm  Messiam  *. 

St.  ANDREW^  my  dear  friends,  at  our  Sa- 
viour's calli  readily  left  all  things  to  follow  him. 
Both  in  life,  and  in  deaths  he  proved  himfelf  a 
worthy  te^k^b^r  of  the  dodrine  of  the  Crofs. 

ThI;  death,  of  the  crofs  was  appointed  for  Si. 
Andrezo.:  dnd,  indeed,  it  is  highly  fuitable  to  bis 
chara&er  to  think,  that  be;  received  his  <;rown 
.with  ardent  joy. 

He  preached  the  Gofpel  in  Greece^  and  there 
Jaid  down  his  life  for  it:  he  confirmed  tborf^^th 
by  bis  blood  ihed  00  the  crofs|  at  Fatr/ny^/iH 
Aiihaia.    !  ,      .    »     . 

Let  us  here  paufe  a  little,  and  refled  oja  that 
circumftance. — Is  it  not  probable  that  5^.  Andrew^ 
in  the  hour  of  his  martyrdom,  devoutly  recolled- 
ed  thofe  words,  which  our  Saviour  had  fpoken  to 
him,  and  to  St.  Philips  on  a  fubjeft  very  fimilarj^ 

♦  Evang,  Sti  Jobaftnft^  diarp.  i.  v.  35J  &c. 

It 
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It  was  at  that  rtmarkahlc  time,  when  fome  grc- 
cians  exprcffed  their  defire  of  Cecing  J  £  s  t;  s. 

CRITO  now  turned  to  the  12th  chapter  of  SL 
John;  and  defired  leave  to  read  the  following 
pafiage.  \ 

flrard  autcm  quiiam  gentiles  (^XXMyif)?  ex  his^  qui 
ajcenderant  ut  adorarerU  in  die  Jejlo.  Hi  ergs  ac- 
cejferunt  ad  Philippumj  qui  erat  a  Bethfaidd  Gali- 
laofj  &  rogabant  eumj  dicentes;  Domint^  volumus 
Iesum  videre.  Venit  Philip f  us  G?  dicit  Andrece  : 
Andreas^  furjum^  (3  Philippus  dixerunt  lefu. 

lefus  autem  refpondit  eis^  dicens:-  Venit  hordj  ut 
darificetur  Filiu^Hominis.  Anun^  amen  dico  vo- 
his^  n^fi  granum/rymentif  cadtns  in  terr^m^  mof- 
tuwmfutrity,  ^p/^mfoJunlmanet^  Ji  autem  mprtwum 
focrit^  nf/uUum  fi:uQum  afferf.  Qui  amat  animaWf 
Juamy  perdet  earn;  iS  qui  edit  animam/uamj  in  ho<i 
mundo^  in  vitam  ceternam  cujlodit  earn.  Si  quis  , 
niihi  n^n^firaiy  mefequaiur;  (3  ubi  fum  ego^  illic 
&  mtnijler  meusterit.  Si  %uis  mihi  mij^Jl raver it^ 
honorificahitiewm.Paier  meus. ^  Nunfi  anima  mea 
turbata  (Ji;  (3  quid  dican?  Pater,  fahijica  mexof 
hoc  hord  9  Sed propter ed  veni  in  horam  hanc.  Pater^ 
ilarifica  nomen  tuum. 

'      Venit 
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Venit  ergo  vox  ie  coth:  £t  etarificaniy  &  iterum 
tlarifieabo*  Tarht  ergo^  qwg  Jlahcd^  &  audieraty 
a^ebai  tonitruum  ejfe  JalSivm.  Alii  diccbant^  an- 
gtka  ei  locuius  ejli 

Refpondit  lejusy  &  dixit:  Non  propter  ne  lute 
vox  venit  J  fed  propter  vos.  Nunc  judicium  ejl  mundi; 
nunc  princeps  hujus  mtmdiijtcietur/ora^.  Et  ego^ 
Ji  exaltatus  fuero  d  terrd^  omnia  traham  ad  me  ij»- 
Jum.  Hoc  autem  dicehat^  Jignijicans  qui  miorte  ^ei 
moriiurus^ 


It  fdetns,  continued  Cr?>(7,  dofing  the  book, 
to  be  very  obfervable,  that  as  oiir  Savioui:  hiin- 
f)^lf,  to  the  uttef  confufion  of  human  pride,  pu^ 
tiently  fubmitted  to  the  moft  ignotninibus  kihd'bt 
death;  fo,  Ukewifci  did  all  his  faolyapoftles. 

Thb  apoftles  and  friends  of  Christ  were 
treated)  during  their  live^i  as  malefaftors.  Thty 
were  imprifoned :  they  were  banHhed :  tfiey  wan- 
dered a^out,  being  deftitute ;  ^tfifidted^;  torment^ 
ed;  hated;  defpifed:  they^  of*  whom  die  world 
was  not  worthy.     After  feveral  years  thus  paiTed; 

^  pvang.  ysban.  ch.  xii.  ver.  so,  A;c. 

they 
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they,  like  the  prophets  and  martyrs  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  were  tortured,  not  accepting  deliver* 
ance :  they  were  flain  with  the  fword. 

Of  what  then,  ought  a  common  chriftian  to 
complain  ? 

I  MADE,  yefterday,  fome  extrads  from  the 
Imitation,  blending  them  with  fome  words  of  my 
own;  which,  if  you  willgive  me  leave,  I  will 
now  read  to  you.     They  are  on  this  flip  of  paper* 

0  ingrata  anima  mta^  ctffa  tandem  conqucri  • 
confideraia  Christi,  &  fanSorum  ejus  amicor 
ruMj  pajjiofu. 

CuKigTV s pativoluit^  &  crucifigi:  chriftiani 
autem  hodierni,  otium  Jihi  quetrunt^  (3  requiem^ 
(3  divitiaSf  &  longm  vita  commoda.  Such  were 
not  the  thoughts  of  the  glorious  company  of  the 
apoftles ;  fuch  were  not  their  expe8ations.  Quid 
hie  cireumfpiciSf  anima^  tneaf  Non  eft  hie  loeus 
requietionis  tu(t.  In  ccelejlibus  debet  effe  tua  haU^ 
tatio  in  aternim. 

0  Deui  meus !  verte  mihi  in  amaritudinem  om- 
nem  confolationem  carnalem^  ah  atemorwm  amove 
me  abftrahentem.  Non  me  decipiat  mundus^  & 
hrevis  gloria  ejus :  da  mihi/ortitudinem  tejijlendif 

VoL.IL  Oq  pati» 
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patitnliam  iclerandi^  confiantiam  pjsrfevcrandi : 
da^  pro  omnibus  mundi  tonfoliUionibus^,  Jwiviffi-^ 
mam  Sp  i  r  x  x^&  t  u  t  unHidncm^ 


Much  inftnidton  might  be  reaped^  from  r  re- 
coUedion  of  a  catalogue  of  the  apofUcs,  joined 
to  a  ferious  confideratioh  of  what  was  their  lot  in 
this  (world* 

V 

According  to  the  accountsi  which  are  mod 
generally  received, 

!•  SL  Pttcr  was  crucified* 

«•  5^  Andrew  was  crucified. 

3*  St.  Bartholomew  was  flayed  alive. 

4.  St.  John  was  banifhed,  after,  having  been 

caft  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil. 
59  6.  Two  SL  James.    One  was  beheaded :  of 

.  .the  other  the  brains  were  dafhed  out. 
7«  St.  Philip  was  floned. 
8*  Si.  Thomasj  dabbed. 
9.  St.  MaUhtwi  beheaded* 
la  St.  Simon^  crucified. 

11.  St.  Jude^  ihot  with. arrows. 

12.  St.  Matthias^  ftabbed. 

13.  St.  Paul  J  beheaded. 

'^  Sti  i«r.  c»  X.  3. 

I  WISH, 


1 
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*  I  WISH,  faid  the  young  noblemany  that  you 
liad  favoured  us  vkh  fome  of  thefe  fentiments  this 
morning;  while  we  were  admiring  the  figures  of 
the  apoftles,  painted  by  the  fchool  of  Raphael. 
But,  I  interrupt  you. 

Of  this  holy  groupe,  replied  Crito^  the  Jirji 
who  gained  the  crown  of  martyrdom  was  5/.  jfames^ 
the  brother  of  St.  John*  In  the  beginning  of 
our  Saviour's  miniftry  St.  James  had  readily  left 
every  thing,  to  obey  the  divine  call.  After  our 
Saviour's  afcenfion,  he  followed  his  mailer's  path 
to  heaven,  doubtlefs  with  equal  readinefs.  En- 
abled, not  by  the  ftrength  of  his  own  refoiutions, 
but  by  the  ftrength  of  grace,  St.  James  joyfully 
accepted  his  Lord's  cup  of  fuffering;  and  was 
the  earlieft  of  all  the  apoftles,  who  drank  of  it. 

I  REMEMBER,  faid  the  young  nobleman,  that 
in  the  piflure  of  the  afcenfion,  of  which  your . 
pupil  was  juft  now  fpeaking,  there  was  fomething 
very  peculiarly  ftriking,  in  the  figure  and  coun- 
tenance of  St.  James.  Pray  inform  me,  where 
i;  was  that  St.  James  fuflPered,  and  at  what  time* 

He  fuffered  at  Jerufalem^  Replied  Crito,  a  little 
before  Enfier;  io  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year 
after  he  had  attended  his  Saviour's  agony  there 
in  the  ga)?^  of  Gethfcmanc^ 

O  o  a  CLAUDIUS 
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CLAUDIUS  was  then  emperor  of  Romej  and 
Heroi  Agrippa  was  king  of  Judcca*  It  was  that 
Hcrod^  who  flew  5^  j^mes  with  the  fword;  and, 
feeing  that  it  pleafed  the  jews^  he  next  proceeded 
to  feize  PtUr  alfo ;  intending,  doubtlefs,  the  fame 
cruelty  to  him. 

Your  mentioning  the  name  of  St.  Peter ^  re- 
minds me,  faid  Ctito's  pupil,  that,  while  we  were 
this  morning  in  the  valley  of  Aquce  Salvice^  you 
were  aiked  a  queftion  relative  to  his  hiftory ;  which 
you  gave  us  reafon  to  hope  you  would  coniider 
this  afternoon.  May  I  beg  of  you  now,  to  rc- 
folvc  our  doubts  on  that  fubjeft? 

Permit  me,  faid  the  eldeft  of  the  young  gen- 
tlemen, to  fecond  that  motion.  We  are  walking 
at  prefent,  in  dircd  and  full  view  of  his  magnifi- 
cent bafllica ;  and,  confequently,  our  thoughts  in 
this  converfation  very  naturally  point  to  him. 

With  regard  to  St.  Peter ^  replied  Critoj  there 
are  two  particular  difficulties,  which  fomewhat  dif- 
courage  me  from  attempting  to  fpeak  on  the  fub- 
jeft of  his  life  and  charafter. 

First,  my  own  great  demerits.  I  am  not 
worthy,  indeed,  to  talk  on  the  virtues  of  anyone 
of  the  moll  imperfeft  among  good  men :   much 

Icfs 
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lefs  fhould  I  prefunie  to  attempt  the  defcription 
of  that  eminent  fan6lity,  that  ftrong  faith,  that 
ardent  love  of  God,  and  zeal  for  the  falvation  of 
human  fouls,  which  infpired  the  holy  perfon,  who 
is  always  named  as  firft^  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
apoftles. 

The  other  difficulty  arifes  from  this  circum* 
fiance;  that  5/.  Peter's  refidence  in  this  city  has 
been  much  controverted  in  modern  ages. 

I  MUST  acknowledge,  indeed,  to  my  fhame, 
that  I  have  not  yet  fufficiently  applied  myfelf 
to  that  important  branch  of  the  fcience  of  divinity, 
ecclefiaftical  hiftory;  fo  as  to  be  able  to  give 
you  any  full  information  on  this  point,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  do,  what  is,  perhaps,  proper  juftice, 
to  the  arguments  of  the  writers  on  both  fides  of 
the  queftion. 

I  MIGHT  add,  that  controverfy,  however  highly 
ufeful  and  neceflary  upon  fome  occafions,  is,  in 
general,  not  an  agreeable  employment.  It's  dif- 
cuflions  arc  difficult;  and  the  temper  which  it 
fometimes  produces,  is  not  that  of  a  chriftian 
heart.  Happy  is  the  ecclefiaftic,  who  is  engaged 
in  the  other  occupations  of  a  religious  life ;  in  the 
fmoother  path  of  other  (Indies;  in  the  ferene  feli- 
cities of  devotion;  and  in  the  celcftial  employ- 
003  ments 
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ments'of  that  unirerral  charity,  ivith  which  all  the 
tr»?^  fcrvants  of  God  are  unextinguifhably  in- 
flamed :  loving  one  anotherj  with  a  pure  hearty 
fervently;  and  laying  afide  all  malice^  and  all 
guile^  and  hypocrifies^  and  envies^   and  all  evil 

fpeakings. 

f 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  furely,  the  exalted 
fubjefts  of  this  day's  convcrfation  ought  to  im- 
part a  generous  warmth  to  our  hearts.  We  ought 
neither  to  be  afhamed,  nor  afraid,  to  confefs'our 
opinion,* as  to  the  controverted  point  in  queftion. 

Most  probably  it  is  vtry  true^  that  St.  Peter 
paffed  a  confiderable  part  of  his  life  in  Rome: 
and,  on  this  account,  we  ought,  during  our  happy 
refidence  here,  frequently  to  meditate  on  his  vir- 
tues, and  endeavour  to  pay  due  honour  and  ve- 
neration to  his  bleffed  memory.  ^ 

We  juftly  reverence  St.  Paul^  as  the  apoftle  of 
the  gentile  world:  but  let  us  not  forget,  that  iS^. 
Ptf^^r  alfo  highly-mcrits  the  fame  title*. 

1 5  it  your  opinion,  faid  Crito^s  pupil,  that  St. 
Peter  was  really  crucified  at  Rome  ? 

*  See  the  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  the  A3t^  and  the 
7th  vcrfe  of  the  fifteenth  chapter. 

As 
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As  to  dw  manner^  rq>lied  Critc^  and  ^t flack 
of  SU^  i^rf^^'i  kfcathi  iny  opinion  is  this : . 

TwAT'St.  Ptttw^  crucified,  maybe  implied 
frohi  the  gofpcl  of  St.  John.     He  glorified  God: 
following  his  holy  Lord  ♦even  in  the  manner  0/  his 
death*. 
' ■  .        .      •  '    '    •      ' 

TiicAriite  fulRcrfc^  ^'  ftoke,  all  the  ancient  wri^ 
lers  artfdid  to  be  une^imous;  :and  as  to  thie.  tno^ 
denu, .  many  learned  proteftams  agr^e  With  tti6 
roman  catholics  in  this  point  t* 

BoTH.thefepanits  feem  inAttAfufficiently  clear: 
but  as. to:  the  exad  tiine  of  bis  fufferings,  and  the 
identical  fpot  in  kome^  where  he  breathed  out 
his  pious  fouh  I  believe  there  may  be  fome  real 
reafon  to  doubt. 

WiTH*refpeato  his  interment,  it  was  proba« 
bly  here^  where  his  fplendid  church  now  appears. 
The  palaces  of  the  C<tjar%  are  in  ruins;  but  the 
tomb  of  the  ^/frtnan  is  in  the  higheft  glory. 

Th  e  tradition,  that  St.  Peter  was  really  buried 
here^  is  greatly  corroborated  by  the  teftimony  of 

•  Sec  chap.  xxL  15. 

+  Se«  I>r.  Pear/on*s  pofthumous  works  {  Dn  Ca^e^t  Life 
of  St,  Peter^  and  Literary  Hiflbry,  Sate.  Apoft,  p,  5  and  7. 
Sed  alfo  Poott  Synopfxs,  on  the  |8th  vctfe  of  the  aift  chap* 
ter  of  St.  John's  Coipcl. 

O  o  4  Caiusy 
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<74t'u5>.>7bo.  lived  about  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty 
years  agQf;;:iand;by  the  indubitable' fad,  of  the 
emperor  Conftantine's  having  built  here^  in  honour 
pf,.5^  Peter f:%  bafilica;  which  wis  very  ftately, 
though  I  (uppofenot  comparable  to  the  prefent 
incioft  magpifi^cent  firuCiwe. 

The  bafilica  of  54.  Peter ^  faid  the  young  noble- 
man, which  .wis  ereded  by  C^A^^n^zW^feems,  from 
t^Cf  plans,  pf  it  pabliihed  by  jBon^nn^'to  have 
bf  eq  very  fimlar  to  the  bafilica  of  St.  Paul^  which 
we  vifited  this  morning.  .      i 

vThis  obfervation  of  the  yoiing  nobleman  re- 
called feveral  pious  ideas  to  Crito^s  mind.  He 
recolle£led  fome  of  thofe  awful  fentiments,  which 
had  filled  his  heart  in  the  morning,  while  ftanding 
near  the  ftairs,  that  lead  down  to  St.  Paulas  grave. 

.    How  ftriking,  faid  he,  is  that  paflage  in  St. 
Chryfojlom's  dcfcription  of  the  Laft  Day!    Enfidcv 

(ppi^tf ri^  Oicv  $^iTai  QiUffM  P«fti)  roy  llavKoy  f  Sai(|)vi)c 

*  Tltfi  rtn  rvgtn  %Am  rw  ttfnfUivt  mm^foXtn  rm  Ufa  Oottvf^bgirm 

'£«y  7«f  3feAii0ii$  avi^Suv  firi  m  CfKTiaunwiry  n  '  nri  rm  o^  tiiv  tiruiv 
BVfnms  rx  Xfomaud  rtn  ravrw  t^ffwofMwf  rm  iiui>9t9im9* 

Enfih.  Kift.  EccL  &.  M. 
See  alfo  Eu/tb.  lib.  ii.  c,  %^^  p,  67*  and  Covins  Appcn- 
dix  Xo  St.  feter's  Life,  p.  47. 
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*vov  ti^  TI1V  wjcaitr^ffiv  th  KTPIOT  *• 

Th  e  idea  ofthe  glorious  refurrcdion  of  St.  Pe- 
ier^  and. of  5/.  Paul,  Cccms  to  have  been  ftrongly 
impreflcd  on  5^  Chryfqfiom's  mind.  F'or,  in  ano- 
ther part  of  his  works  t,  **  What,  fays  he,  was 
more  glorious,  than  Paul  ?  what  more  iliuftrious 
than  PeUr  ?  who  travelled  over  the  earth,  fowing 
every  where  the  feeds  of  religion?" — But  if,  in 
this  world,  they  were  endued  with  fuch  power, 
think',  what  they  will  be,  on  that  day,  when  they 
fliall  have  received  bodies  incorruptible,  immor- 
tal, and  far  exceeding  all  earthly  glory ;  faihioned 
^ike  the  glorious  body  of  Chrift,  according  to  the 
^  mighty  working,  whereby  he  is  able  to  fubdue  all 
things  to  himfelf  J. 


You  favoured  us  this  morning,  faid  the  elded 
of  the  young  gentlemen,  .with  a  catalogue  of  the 
facred  writings,  which  were  compofcd  by  St. 
Paul  while  at  Rome.  Give  me  leave  to  afk  you, 
whether  5^  Peter  wrote  any  thing  during  his  re- 
fidence  here.     Did  he  fow  the  feeds  of  religion 

•  Sec  the  conclufion  of  the  la  ft  homily  on  the  cpiftlc  to 
the  romant. 

+  Expolitio  in  Pfalmum  cix. 

J  Sec  St.  PauPs  cpiftlc  to  the  fhilippiant^   chap.  iii.  21. 

here 
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here,  iviih  his  words  and  example  only;    or  was 
his  pen  alfo  employed  in  thofe  glorious  labours? 

It  is  faid^  replied  Crito^  and  I  believe  truly, 
that  as  St.  Pnul  afTiftcd  Si.  Lvke  in  writing  the 
biftory  of  the  afts  of  the  apoftles,  fo  likewife 
SL  Peter^  while  at  Rame^  ailifted  St.  Mark^  in  the 
compofition  and  revifal  of  his  Gofpel*.  Whence 
it  might  be,  that  fome  ancients  have  attributed 
ihat  Gofpel"  to  St.  Peter  himfelf.  He  certainly 
had  a  veiy  confiderable  fhare  in  the  work.  It 
has  been'obferved,  as  an  inftancc  of  St.  Peter*s 
great  humility,  that  in  this  Gofpel  no  mention  is  . 
made  of  the  high  commendations,  which  our  Sa- 
viour gave  to  that  apoftle,  on  his  confeffing  him 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  :  but  the  hiftory  of  his 
Ihameful  lapfe,  and  denial  of  his  mafter,  is  re- 
lated  at  full  length ;   with  fome  particular  aggra- 

♦  St.  Mark  accompanied  Si.  Peter  in  his  apodolical  pro- 
grcfs,  and  preached  the  Gofpel  in  Italy  and  at  Rome;  where, 
at  the  requefl  of  the  chridians  of  thofe  parts,  he  compofed 
his  Gofpel.; — The  converts  at  Rome^  not  content  to  have 
heard  St.  Peter  preach,  prefTed  St.  Mark^  his  difciple,  that 
he  would  commit  to  writing  an  hiflorical  account  of  whait 
he  delivcied  to  them.  This  he  performed,  with  Tio  lefs 
faithfulnefs  than  brevity ;  all  which  St.  Peter  perufed,  ra- 
tified with  his  authority,  and  commanded  to  be  publicly 
read  in  their  religious  adcmblies. 

See  Dr.  Ca*i;e*s  Life  oi  St.  Mark^  folio  edition,  p,  174, 
and  p.  176,  and  alfo  his  Literary  Hiftory,  v.  u  p.  24,  St. 
Mark  was  martyred  2X  Alexandria^  in  the  i4thyear  of  iVrrc. 
But  it  is  relatea  by  the  Cbronicon  Alexandrinum^  as  quoted 
in  Calmet's  diclionary  of  the  Bible,  that  St.  Mark  was  pre- 
fcnt  in  Romt^  at  the  death  of  St»  Peter  and^/,  Paul^ 

-    vations. 
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yations,  of  which  the  other  Evangelifts  take  no 
tiottce*.. 

But  the  only  writings,  to  which  St.  Ptftf% 
name  is  affixed,  are  his  epiftles* 

In  relation  to  the  two  epillles  of  St.  Pttcr^  I 
could  heartily  wifh,  that  you  would  allot  fome  few 
hours,  next  faturday  or  funday,  for  the  diligent 
f]ierufal  of  them.  The  firft  of  thofc  epiftles,  yoa 
know,  is  generally  underftood  to  have  been  fent 
by  St.  Peter ^  from  this  city  t.  He  is  'faid  to  have 
written  the  feconc^  alfo  here,  while  in.prifon; 
fome  little  time  before  the  p^uiting  off  his  mortal 
fAbetnacle. 

How  pleafing  will  it  be  to  you,  in  comparing 
that  epiftle  with  one  of  St.  PauTsy  to  confider 
both  thefe  great  apoftles  as  looking  forward  with 

*  See  Em/ft.  Detn.  lib.  iii«  c«  5«  p.  lai,  i«2« 

f  See  Grotims*s  note  on  the  13th  chapter  of  this  epiftle« 

De  Babjlont  diffident  vettres  l^  uoOi  interfretes.  ^VtterfS  Rg» 

mam  interfreiantur^  ubi  Petrumfulffe^  nemo  'uerut  cbrijtiattmi 

dubitabit :  Movt\  Babjlomm  in  Cbald^a.     E^o  'utttfihut  ef* 

fentUr. 

See  alfo  Dr.  Hammond* s  n6te  on  the  fame  paflage,  to* 
gether  with  his  prefaces  to  both  of  the  epiftles  of  St.  Feter. 

See  alfo  liilPs  Prolegomena  to  his  Greek  Teftament,  p.  vii« 

Seealfo  that  moft  primitive  teftimony  of  Ptf/itf#,  ap.  £»• 
/eb,  iib.ii.  c.  15.  p.  53.  / 

joy 


1 
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joy  to  their  approaching  crowns  of  everlafting 
glory  *! 

If  indeed  I  might  venturoufly  prefume  to  re- 
commend to  you  any  method  of  preparing  your 
minds  for  duly  meditating  on  5/.  Peter's  martyr- 
dom,  it  fhould  be  this: — 

Diligently  ftudy  his  two epiftles;  endeavour 
to  enter  into  their  ftream  of  thought,  and  into 
the  divine  fpirit  itfelf  of  the  writer. 

When  you  have  fully  imbibed  his  fentiments, 
put  your  Greek  Teftament  into  your  pocket, 
and  take  a  walk  to  this  church:  let  it  be  about 
noon,  when  it  is  lead  frequented.  Sit  down 
on  one  of  the  benches,  which  ftand  ufually  be- ' 
hind  5^.  Peter's  grave.  Meditate  then  on  what 
you  have  been  reading ;  re-perufe  the  moil  affeft- 
ing  pafTages;  and  pray  to  God,  of  his  infinite 
mercy  to  infpire  into  your  breafts  thoughts  and 
refolutions,  worthy  of  the  occafion  and  place ! 
Pray  earneftly :  for  it  will  not  be  a  little  bleffing. 


•  •  The  reader. is  defircd  to  compare  part  of  the  fecond 
r  pi  (lie  of  St,  Peter ^  beginning  at  the  14th  vcrfc  of  the  firft 
chapter,  with  part  of  St.  PauVs  fecond  epiftle  to  Timothy^ 
beginning  at  verfc  6,  of  chap.  iv. 

The 
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The  company  were  now  arrived  at  the  great 
Piazza  of  the  Vatican:  they  advanced  towards 
it's  centre;  to  the  bafis  of  the  famous  tgyftian 
obelilk. 

After  fome  (hort  converfation  here  on  other 
fubjefts,  Crito  refumed  his  former  folemn  dif- 
courfe. 


Within  fome  few  months  of  the  martyrdom 
6f  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paulj  thcjirfi  general  perje- 
ctUion  broke  out.  It  is  one  of  the  honours  of  the 
chriftian  churchy  that  it's  firft  perfecutor  was  a 
Nero. 

Great  numbers  of  the  friends  and  difciples  of 
the  apoftles  were  then  cruelly  tormented,  and 
murdered;  as  is  defcribed  in  the  15th  book  of 
the  Annals  of  Tacitus, 

Pereuntihus  chrijlianis^  addita  ludihria^  vt  fe- 
rarum  tergis  conteSi^  laniatu  canum  interirenty  aut 
crucibus  ajixi I  aut  Jlammandi^ i  atquc  ubi  defc" 

*  Stantihuf  ad  f  alum  deftinatis^  uneo  fne  motatione  capitis  pi* 
am  ardenttm  declinartnt)  gutturi  fnffixo^  e  lamina  ardente  pix 
aut  nngmen  in  caput  Uquefitoat;  ita  ut  ri*vi pinguedinis  humane 
fer  arenam  amfhitbtatri/ulcumfaccreut.  Ad  hoc  tormcntum 
alludit  Juvenalis^  fat.  u  ver.  155. 

Pont  Tigellinum^  t4td4  lucebit  in  illdy 
^i  ftantet  ardent^  qui  fxo  gutture  fumant^ 
Et  latut  mtdiam /ulcus  diducit  artnam. 

Vid.  Hauffii  AnnoUt«  in  Taciturn. 

cijfct 
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ciffct  dies  in  ujum  noBurni  luminis   urcrefOur, 
Cap.  44* 

Among  the  fragments  of  Seneca^  faid  Critd'i 
pupil,  there  is  a  paflage,  which  feems  applicable 
to  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter ^  and  of  thefc  his 
worthy  difciples  and  friends  *.  It  is  not  in  the  lead 
improbable,  that  Seneca  might  be  a  fpedator  of 
their  fufferings.  And  from  his  deep  filence  in 
relation  to  their  dodrines,  it  is  very  much  to  be 
fufpeCtedy  that  he  was  far  from  condemning  theia 
in  his  heart;  though  he  was  not  honeft- enough 
to  declare  openly  his  approbation  of  them.  Pray 
excufe  the  interruption. 

You  are  now,  my  dear  friends,  rcfumed  Crito^ 
ftanding  on  the  very  fpot,  where  thefe  apoftolic 
chriftians  were  martyred.     On  that  point,  I  be^ 

lieve,  all  hiftorians  and  antiquarians  agree. 

» 

I N  n  E  E  n,  the  faft  feems  to  be  paft  difpute :  for 
mod  part  of  the  fouthern  fide  of  this  great  church 

*  See  Lipfius^i  CoIleSion  of  th^efe  fragments,  numb*  25* 
Hie  eft  tile  homo  honeftui^  nmt  afice  purpttrave^  n^M  li^^rtfm. 
infifnis  mi/iifterh^  fed  null  are  ininor  (query,  if  thU  b^  not  a 
falle  reading )y  qui  cum.  mortem  in  vicino  *videt^  nonjic  pertttt* 
hatur^  tanquam  rem  no*vam  nfiderit;  quifi'oe  toio  c§rpore  t$r» 
fntnta  patltndafunt^  Jhiefiamma  ore  recipiemla  eft^  fcvt  exten- 
dend^f  per  patibulim,  manm^  nm  ju^prit  quid  p^tit^r^  fed 
quam  benim 

ftands 
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ftands  on  the  ruins  of  the  circus  of  Cali^iUa  and 

1^  this  part  of  the  Vaficari  valley  were  the  Do^ 
mitian  gardens.  This  obelilk  was  brought  from 
£Sypi  by  Caligula,  and  placed  by  him,  not  far 
diftant  from  the  fpot  on  which  it  now  ftands,  on 
thcffina  of  his  circus.  In  that  circus  Ncroj  af^ 
teryirards,  quajitijfimi%  fcsnis  affecit  chrifiianou 
Hortos  enifufuos  ei  fpeBaculo  obtuUrat^  (S  cir- 
ctnfc  luiicrum  edebal  t. 

It  feems  fomewhat  ft  range,  faid  the  young  no- 
bleman, that  among  all  the  paintings  and.  fculp- 
tures  in  this  moft  magnificent  church,  there  are 
none,  which  refer  to  the  celebrated  and  certain 
martyrdom,  of  fo  many  primitive  chriftians  on 
th^s  very  fpot.     What  pity  is  it,  ^hat  Raphael  and 

*  See  B^nanni*!  defcription  of  the  Vatican  church,  p.  24. 
and  particularly  the  plan  of  it,  intitled  Tabula  6  Icbm9gra^ 
jfbia  Bajilic^  antique  Gf  no^^t^  Jimul  cum  Circo  Ner$uian§0 

See  alfo  abbatc  VtnutVi  Roman  Antiquities,  part  ii.  p.  1Q.6. 

Fu  in  qutfia  •oalle  il  Circ9  di  Neront.  Fu  quefi^fahhricata 
da  Caligolu^  f9i  accrefciuH  0  adarnaio  da  Nerouu  Net  mexzM- 
nji  era  FObelifcOy  cbe  orafi  *vede  ne I  centre  delta  gran  PiaznM 
Vaticana.  CrottS  a  terra  ne  i  tempi  ttartfari^/enxa perd  alcuna 
lefioMi.  del  mar  ma  ejfno  a  tempi  di  Srfio  V*  giacqueproftrato  nti 
/up  antics Jtto  *vicino0itta  Sagrejtia  delta  Bajitica  Vaticana^  Jin% 
€ke  nel  1586 /k  tran/pcrtato  nella  Piazza. 

See  alfo  Se^erano't  hiilory  of  the  fcven  churches,  p«  92.* 

I  primi  martiri  Ct^riftianifuronouccifi  in  quefte  circo^  come 
part  U  acceani  f aci f.^^The  «4th  of  junt  is  the  day  of  their 
memorial. 

i  Tacit*  Ann.  I.  xv«  44. 

Michatl 
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Michael  AngeU  were  not  employed  here  on  that 
fubjea! 

I  HEARTILY  wifli  they  had  been,  replied  the 
eldeft  of  the  young  gentlemen.  Even  our  good 
tutor,  I  believe,  will  join  in  that  wifh.  Yefter- 
day,  when  he  was  admiring  the  ilatue  of  Seneca^ 
he  exprefled  great  concern,  that  Tacitus  had  n6t 
preferved  the  laft  difcourfe  of  that  philofopher. 
If  he  had,  now,  before  his  eyes,  fomeofthe  ku 
hours  of  Michael  Angela's  chiflel,  or  Raphaels 
pencil,  defcriptive  of  thefe  martyrdoms;  would 
he  not  much  more  earneftly  have  contemplated 
them ;  and  much  more  ftrongly  exprefled  his  de- 
fire,  that  fome  worthy  hiftorian  had  faithfully  re- 
corded the  dying  words  of  thefe  primitive  mar- 
tyrs, and  their  behaviour  in  general  at  their  laft 
hour? 

TACITUS^  replied  Crito^  prejudiced  as  he 
was  againft  them  in  general,  yet  ftrongly  afferts 
their  innocence  as  to  the  particular  crime,  for 
which  they  moft  unjuftly  fuffered. 

The  fpedators  alfo  of  this  infernal  barbarity^* 
cruel  as  they  were  themfelves,  and  prejudiced  in 
the  fame  manner ;  yet,  before  the  horrid  long  ex- 
ecution was  over,  felt  their  hatred  to  thefe  fuf- 
ferers  turned  to  pity  and  compaflion. 

UISERATIO 
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MISERATIO  oriebatur!  fays  Tacitus.  This 
fofter  fentiment  feeras  to  have  firft  flowed  from 
the  natural  fympathy  and"  irrefiftible  meltings  of 
the  human  heart,  on  fuch  dreadful  occafions# 
But  it  was  ceruinly  much  augmented,  bjr  tbp 
opinion  generally  entertained  of  the  innoctncc  of 
the  fufFerers.  It  was  increafed,  probably,  ftil) 
much  more,  by  the  moving  behaviour^  the  gentlfi 
words,  and  celeftial  afpirations  of  thefe  bleifed 
primitive  faints,  and  proto-martyrs  of -Rome;  who, 
around  this  very  obelifk,  commended  their  fpirits 
into  the  hands  of  their  heavenly  Father;  in  the 
midft  of  the  heavieft  infults,  calumnies  and  tor- 
ments; full  of  patience;  full  of  peace;  full  of 
the  hopes  of  immprtality ! 

May  we  not,  probably,  and  very  juftly  apply 
to  them,  the  defcription  of  the  death  of  the  blelT- 
cd  proto-martyr  in  JferufaUm  ?  And  in  what  bel- 
ter manner  can  we  conclude  this  day*s  meditation, 
than  by  recoUe&ing  the  holy  behaviour,  both  in 
life  and  death,  of  him,  who  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  firft  leader  of  all  the  noble  army  of 
chriftian  martyrs?  St.  Stephen  abounded  with  all 
the  primitiw  virtues:  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
faith,  for  his  zeal  in  the  qaufe  of  religion,  and 
for  his  care  of  the  poor.  St.  ^  ephen^  in  his  laft 
hour,  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  looked 
up,  ftedfaftly  unto  heaven,'  and  faw  the  heavens 
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opened,  and  the  glory  of  God,  and  jEstJs  the 
Son  of  Man,  ftanding  on^the  right  hand  of  Goo. 
On  Sf.  Stephen  the  people  ran  with  one  accord, 
and  caft  him  out  of  the  city,  and  (lew  him,  call- 
ing upon  God,  and  faying,  "  Lord  Jesus!  re- 
ceive my  fpirit."  And  he  kneeled  down,  and 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Lord,  lay  not  this 
fin  to  their  charge."  And  when  he  had  faid  this, 
hefellafleep! 

Afti]V,    ftjyi'tiv,    Afy«  vpuy,  otj   xXftv^erf  ^c,  ^P^vM- 

Amen!  Lord  JefusI   Amen!   So  be  it!    Fiat 
mihij  fecundum  verbum  tuum. 

*  Div.  JoHAN.  cap.  xvi.  ver.  so. 


THE   END. 
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